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TROUBLES 


THe whole affair, like so 
many other poignant episodes 
of the masculine career, had a 
Beautiful Lady as its first 
cause. She was young, Russ- 
ian and romantic, and was cer- 
tainly the most impressive per- 
sonality in the ancient town 
of A. where I was an incon- 
spicuous sojourner. I will not 
throw spots on the sun by 
endeavouring to describe her 
beauty, nor will I soil the 
memory of her cosmopolitan 
charm, her wit, her amusing 
petulance, by attempting to 
reflect these qualities in the 
dull mirror of my prose. I 
can only say that her absence 
from any place where one hap- 
pened to be was an acute per- 
sonal loss. It was she who, 
from her rooms on the first floor 
of the hotel, first. perceived the 
disastrous plight and engaging 
air of the hero of this history. 
The hotel overlooks the mar- 
ket-place, where the statue of 
a great Provengal poet (the 
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WITH A BEAR IN 


THE MIDI. 


only modern statue that I 
know which contrives to look 
unconscious of its trousers) 
stands proudly regardant. It 
was market-day, and the little 
square was filled with groups 
of honest and swarthy rustics, 
who shouted simultaneously in 
a dialect that was difficult to 
the foreign ear; the café at 
the corner drove a roaring 
trade in high-coloured fluids, 
and the literary person in the 
hotel abandoned his work in 
despair and leant on his bal- 
cony to survey the gay world. 

I was the literary person. 
I had been contemplating the 
scene for some minutes when 
I observed that all the groups 
began to consolidate into a 
single one, from which a grand 
hum of excitement arose. The 
crowd was too thick for me to 
discover its centre of interest, 
but I heard the unpleasant 
sound of a concertina, and at 
intervals I thought that I saw 
a peculiar furry object which 
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rotated, as astronomers say, on 
its own axis. I was still en- 
gaged in trying to discover 
the exact nature of this object, 
when feminine cries arose from 
the window immediately above 
my own. I looked up dis- 
creetly, and saw the Beautiful 
Lady making gestures express- 
ive of impotent annoyance. 
Her eyes met mine, and she 
pointed a dramatic finger at 
the crowd. 

“Go and stop them,” she 
said. ‘Send them away, send 
them home. They are cruel. 
They are many to one and 
it is not fair, as you say 
in England. Please, please 
go ! ” 

When I thought afterwards 
of this appeal it dawned on me 
that her allusion to English 
principles of fair-play was an 
excellent stroke of diplomacy. 
At the moment I was be- 
wildered, and stared at her 
in wild surmise. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
“Are they mobbing an un- 
popular priest?” 

The Beautiful Lady shook 
her head very energetically 
and wrung her fair hands. 
“Much, much worse!” she 
cried. “It is a bear, a tiny 
bear, and it is tired, and the 
man is sticking it with a great 
spear to cause it to valse. Oh, 
please go down and save it!” 
She was terribly disturbed ; I 
imagined that, being a Russian, 
she had a special patriotic in- 
terest in bears. In any case 
my duty was plain. I made a 
gesture expressive of courage 
and devoted obedience and 
descended into the square. 
But I was not at all sorry 


that she had described the 
bear as tiny. 

The crowd was so thick that 
I had great difficulty in apolo- 
gising myself into its centre, 
but at last I succeeded, and 
stood face to face with the 
object of interest. He was, as 
the Beautiful Lady had said, a 
bear, but he was not so small 
as I had fondly anticipated, 
being at least four feet high 
when he stood on two legs, 
This feat seemed to be his only 
accomplishment, but  subse- 
quently I discovered that he 
laid him down and pretended 
to die whenever the stirring 
air of the “ Marseillaise” was 
performed on cornets, concer- 
tinas, or other instruments, I 
have never been able to dis- 
cover the exact significance of 
this act, but presumed that it 
was supposed to depict the fate 
which awaited all the enemies 
of France. He looked ex- 
tremely tired, dirty, and hot, 
but in spite of all he contrived 
to preserve an expression of 
roguish good-humour whieh 
was irresistible. He wore a 
muzzle and a little toque full 
of feathers, which obviously 
dated from the days of Ros- 
tand’s “Chantecler,” and was 
most unbecoming; an iron 
girdle encircled his waist, and 
from the girdle depended a 
heavy chain which was held by 
his companion. 

The latter was a Basque,— 
member of a community with 
which I am denied all intel- 
lectual commeree owing to 
linguistic difficulties, — and 
though his race is ancient and 
mysterious and his language & 
marvel to philologists, I am 
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prepared to state with emphatic 
confidence that he was not a 
ood man. He was armed (in 
addition to the concertina) with 
a stout stick, to which was 
lashed a steel spike about three 
inches in length, and with this 
horrid weapon he had so 
prodded the hinder parts of 
the bear that they were covered 
with sores and most painful to 
thecharitable eye. The Basque 
was not only a bad man and 
squinted, but he was a bad 
musician; he expressed from 
his concertina sounds which 
very fairly represented the 
wailing of many tigers caught 
by a flood, but were absolute- 
ly remote from all harmony, 
ancient or modern. He worked 
the concertina with a frenzied 
energy and sang fearsomely 
through his nose, pausing at 
frequent intervals to set aside 
the instrument and administer 
the steel spike to the bear. 
That unfortunate beast would 
rotate ungracefully for a few 
moments and would then sit 
down heavily, like a fat lady. 
Altogether it was a sorry 
spectacle, but the crowd seemed 
to enjoy it, especially the prod- 
ding, which made them laugh 
hugely. An overgrown boy 
with skeleton bare legs, very 
high collars, and hair offen- 
sively pomaded, contributed to 
the general amusement by 
beating the bear with a smart 
cane whenever the animal was 
near him. 

I stood for some time wonder- 
ing how I was to act. It was 
of little use to invite the 
Basque, through a probably 
unsympathetic interpreter, to 
prod the bear less; the only 
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result of that course of action 
would be that the Basque 
would almost certainly prod 
me. He looked capable of any 
desperate deed. I glanced up 
at the hotel; the Beautiful 
Lady was still at her window, 
and evidently had observed my 
progress through the crowd; 
she made _ incomprehensible 
signals with both hands and 
her head. Perplexed, I had 
turned again to look at the 
bear, when a man by my 
side, a gaunt person with a 
grizzled beard, who had dis- 
played less amusement at the 
performance than his neigh- 
bours, addressed me in French. 
His remarks were to the effect 
that it was a poor sort of 
show, and that in his youth 
he had seen better Basques 
bring finer bears to the town. 
Bears were most intelligent 
and sympathetic beasts, he 
informed me, if they were 
treated well, but this one— 
an he shrugged eloquently. 
A sudden inspiration came 
to me, and I inquired if bears 
in general were costly to buy, 
and if he knew what the 
Basque would have paid for 
this particular one. He seemed 
to think it improbable that the 
Basque had paid anything at 
all, but named a modest sum 
as the usual price. I looked 
again at the window, the 
Beautiful Lady was still there, 
and her attitude was almost 
angular with suspense. I 
turned again to my neighbour 
and asked him if the Basque 
spoke French; he replied that 
it was possible, but that he 
knew that the Basque usually 
conversed in the dialect of 
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the district. My neighbour 
was obviously a son of the 
Midi; I put on my best 
manner and asked him if he 
would do me the immense 
favour of acting for a moment 
as interpreter. He seemed 
surprised, but consented very 
politely. When, however, I 
explained that I wished to buy 
the bear, he looked completely 
mystified, and assured me that 
the bear was the feeblest of its 
kind, no artist, and quite in- 
capable of bringing fortune to 
any one who travelled round 
with it. Apparently he had 
jumped to the conclusion that 
I was a peripatetic master of 
the concertina. I should have 
been wise if I had left him with 
this illusion, for when I began 
to explain that it made English 
people sad to see an animal in 
that deplorable state, he looked 
extremely uncomfortable, stared 
very hard into space, and began 
to move away, muttering in- 
audible phrases. He had finally 
classed me as a lunatic. <A 
moment later he had vanished 
in the crowd, and after a vain 
attempt to follow him I was 
about to engage the Basque in 
person, when a shy young man 
with watery eyes and a pale 
face laid his hand on my sleeve. 
He explained that he had been 
unable to avoid hearing some 
of the previous conversation, 
that he had been much in- 
terested by my desire to pur- 
chase the bear, that he knew 
the Basque personally, and 
would, if I so desired, act as 
interpreter. 

His aspect did not inspire 
me with confidence. I antici- 
pated that he would fall an 
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easy victim to the repartee of 
the Basque, who was certainly 
the most truculent barbarian 
that I had ever had the mig- 
fortune to see. But I was 
wrong. The young man ap- 
proached and spoke to the 
Basque, who stared at him 
savagely for & moment, 
grinned, and shouted some 
phrase which I could not 
understand, but which was 
obviously offensive. The mild 
young man instantly proved 
himself a lion in disguise, 
Placing his nose within an 
inch of that of the Basque, 
he emitted an appalling torrent 
of invective for the space of 
two minutes, accompanying his 
remarks with gestures of the 
most extravagant ferocity. The 
Basque made several futile at- 
tempts at interruption which 
were almost pitiful, and at the 
end of the two minutes he was 
a wilted man. He spoke, and 
probably demanded some exor- 
bitant sum, for the young man 
fell upon him again with un- 
diminished fury. Then the 
Basque tugged the bear to- 
wards him and embraced it 
with sentimental fondling; 
the bear, who was obviously 
unused to such treatment, 
looked grotesquely uncomfort- 
able. Finally, after some ex- 
change of words, the young 
man turned towards me and 
named a moderate sum as the 
price at which the Basque was 
prepared to sell the animal. 

It was then that I was seized 
with a qualm, and remembered 
that I was a stranger in a 
strange land, with no know- 
ledge of the concertina and 
very little of natural history. 
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I asked the young man with 
the watery eyes if, in the event 
of my buying the bear, the 
Basque would be deprived of 
all means of livelihood, but the 
oung man was convinced that 
the Basque would have no 
difficulty in finding another of 
the species. According to him 
pears, in the Basque country, 
were as plentiful as mush- 
rooms. Still I hesitated; then 
I looked up at the hotel win- 
dows. The Beautiful Lady 
was watching me anxiously. 
I pulled out my pocketbook 
and bought the bear. 

The ironical laughter of the 
stalwart sons of Provence as 
they watched me indueing the 
bear to walk to the hotel still 
rings in my ears. I am of a 
retiring nature, and had never 
before been an object of in- 
terest to more than one or two 
persons. The bear was smitten 
with appalling terror when he 
found that a stranger had be- 
come his ward, and resolutely 
sat down after every third step. 
The pomatumed youth smote 
him with his cane, and I boxed 
the ears of the pomatumed 
youth, who burst into a pas- 
sion of weeping. I half ex- 
pected the crowd to exact 
vengeance for this violent 
deed, but it only grinned 
more vastly, and implored 
me to smack the bear’s head 
also. The painful scene reached 
its climax at the door of the 
hotel, where the proprietor, 
usually a taciturn personage, 
was dancing like a dervish and 
uttering fantastic cries. By 
this time I was completely 
bewildered by the noise of the 
crowd and the immense re- 


sponsibility which I had in- 
curred, but when I surveyed 
the agitated limbs of the pro- 
prietor the humour of the 
situation laid hold of me sud- 
denly, and I fell into a mad 
mood. I began to laugh; I 
believe that I solemnly intro- 
duced the bear as one of my 
long-lost friends. The pro- 
prietor ceased from his capers 
with alarming swiftness, and 
put on all the dignity of a 
strong man who has been 
deeply outraged. 

“Tt does not come here,” he 
said briefly. “It goes away. 
This,” he indicated the whole 
hotel with one superb gesture 
—“‘this is not a Barnum- 
Bailey. I am the father of 
progeny, but that imports 
little. Even if I were celibate 
I would refuse to allow the 
presence of a savage and dirty 
beast. I recommend you, mon- 
sieur, to discover the lodging 
of the bear. I will then in- 
stantly dispatch your posses- 
sions to the same address,” 

I attempted to reason with 
him. 

“Perhaps, monsieur,” I said, 
“you would be so good as to 
lend me a stable for the use 
of the animal, who is, you per- 
ceive, intensely amiable.” At 
this moment, most unfortun- 
ately, the concierge of the 
hotel came to the door, and 
the bear, on perceiving him, 
made a determined movement 
in the direction of his ankles. 
I discovered afterwards that 
the poor animal, for some un- 
known reason, had a dislike 
for any one who wore a uni- 
form. The concierge vanished 
like thistledown in the wind, 
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and the proprietor looked me 
straight in the eyes. 

“Never in the world,” he 
said, “since he would devour 
my horses.” 

“Impossible, monsieur,” I 
retorted, “he is a vegetarian 
by habit and by heredity.” 
The proprietor made a gesture 
denoting the most languid in- 
terest. 

“Ah!” he observed, “abso- 
lutely like monsieur.” This 
was true, for I had desisted 
from eating meat during my 
sojourn in Provence, but I 
disliked the tone of the 
remark. 

“At least,” I said, growing 
impatient, “you will allow me 
to chain him for a time in the 
stable-yard ?” 

‘And have all the riff-raff 
of the countryside coming to 
stare at him all day long? 
Never, never, never.” 

He folded his arms, pointed 
his beard at the sky, and ap- 
peared to be lost in intimate 
self-communion. I knew, how- 
ever, that he was enjoying this 
unparalleled opportunity for 
cutting a figure befere the 
crowd which was now swarm- 
ing round the hotel. I noticed 
that the Basque occupied a 
preminent position in its front 
rank; he seemed to be in the 
highest spirits. Certainly the 
situation was badly in need of 
an end. I glanced round at the 
crowd, and was on the verge 
of making an impassioned ap- 
peal to it for a temporary 
lodging, when a diversion was 
created by the appearance of 
the proprietor’s sister, an ami- 
able spinster of mature years, 
who wore a false front and a 
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changeless smile. Usually she 
sat in a glass case in the hall, 
simpering helplessly over the 
accounts of the hotel, which 
were really quite beyond her 
comprehension, but now Provi- 
dence had tempted her to take 
the air. She saw my monster 
at once, and without any symp- 
tom of surprise or fear walked 
straight up to him. 

“Ah! it is Toto,” she re- 
marked, “the poor Toto.” And 
she sat down on the lowest step 
and called the bear. The bear 
shuffled towards her, and put 
down his head to be scratched. 
“We are old friends,” she ex- 
plained to me; then added 
politely, ‘‘monsieur is a friend 
of Toto also? And likes to 
lead him about? That amuses 
people, it seems.” 

I saw my opportunity, and 
turned dramatically to the 
proprietor. 

“You see, monsieur,” I said, 
“the gentle nature of the beast. 
He suffers tender women and 
innocent babes to play with 
him. And it is to this timid 
and trusting creature that you 
refuse a temporary lodging,— 
this pet of your own family! 
Monsieur, I cannot refrain 
from the word. You are un- 
reasonable.” 

The proprietor was visibly 
staggered, but he attempted to 
remain obdurate. “Desist, 
Héléne,” he said to his sister, 
“he is utterly infested with 
fleas, and for the rest unsafe.” 
Then he turned to me and 
spoke in English. ‘I do not 
care, I do not mind one bit,” 
he said rapidly. “He shall get 
out. He shall go away. He 
will ruin the good name of my 
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hotel, My clientéle will go to 
the place opposite.” 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied ; 
“they'll all come here on pur- 
pose to play with him.” 

“And he will eat them; he 
will eat all, all!” said the pro- 
prietor. “ It is no use; he goes. 
He goes right off.” 

The business began to look 
desperate. At the very mo- 
ment, however, when I had 
decided that it was absolutely 
imperative for me to go forth 
into the town and hunt lodg- 
ings for the bear, there was a 
swishing sound of skirts, and 
the Beautiful Lady entered the 
fray. She ignored the land- 
lord, and went straight to the 
bear with a large handful of 
the landlord’s sugar. In spite 
of his muzzle the bear con- 
trived to consume this offering 
with remarkable swiftness. 
The Beautiful Lady then re- 
moved the Parisian toque from 
the animal’s head, patted him 
gently, and turned to me. 

“So you have bought him,” 
she said ; “how very, very nice 
of you. And now you will 
take him to England and he 
will live to a fine old age in 
your park, and you will never 
play the concertina to him. 
You have done a very good 
thing.” 

I did not consider it a suit- 
able occasion for explaining 
that all my vegetable and 
territorial possessions consisted 
of three window-boxes in a 
London flat, and that the 
prospect of my owning a park 
was about as probable as that 
of spending my declining years 
in the Kremlin. “Yes, I’ve 
bought him,” I said, “and now 
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I don’t know what to do with 
him. Of course,” I added, and 
a ray of hope shone suddenly 
across the mists of the future, 
—“‘of course, if you would care 
for him he is yours.” 

The Beautiful Lady smiled 
sweetly at me, but shook her 
head with decision. 

“You are very kind,” she 
answered, “but what could I 
do with him? Even if he 
could be induced to sit still in 
the auto he would frighten my 
maid to death. And, in any 
case, I could not take him back 
to Russia. My father is very 
peculiar, and would probably 
shoot him at once. He is like 
an Englishman in that: he 
thinks that all animals are 
made to be shot. But you are 
different; you will be very 
kind.” And she looked at me 
with shining eyes. Her ex- 
pression inspired me to behave 
heroically, but in my inmost 
soul I wished that the bear 
was far away in his early home 
beyond the Pyrenean pines. 

“‘T must find a place for him 
to stay in,’ I said. “You 
don’t, I suppose, happen to 
know of any one who lets com- 
fertable lodgings for bears? 
The proprietor refuses to take 
him in.” 

The Beautiful Lady made no 
audible comment on this piece 
of information, but elevated her 
eyebrows loftily and turned 
slowly towards the proprietor. 
“Ah, monsieur!” she mur- 
mured, and continued to gaze 
at him. The effect of this 
treatment was remarkable; 
after a moment the proprietor 
began to writhe and buzz in 
the manner of an irritated old 
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gentleman in a French farce. 
“ Mademoiselle, it is impossible, 
impossible,” he stuttered at 
last. “I cannot harbour wild 
beasts; I am no menagerie. 
And there is not room for a 
cat.” 

The Beautiful Lady looked at 
him with eyes full of pity. 
“No room!” she said; “then 
you are ignorant, monsieur, 
that the second garage is 
empty? Or are you deter- 
mined that this poor animal 
shall wander homeless through- 
out the night until, rendered 
desperate by hunger and weari- 
ness, he forces his way to some 
domestic hearth or attacks 
some harmless wayfarer? If 
such a disaster occurs, mon- 
sieur, who but you will be 
responsible?” And she folded 
her arms and stood, like a 
vision of outraged Justice, look- 
ing down on the bald patch 
that crowned the proprietor’s 
head. 

The proprietor became the 
victim of an acute attack of 
Southern frenzy. “But this 
is not to be borne!” he cried, 
“that strangers should bring 
savage beasts to my house and 
then insult and threaten me 
because I refuse to take them 
in! There is a law against 
such treatment; it is formu- 
lated in the Code, in the Code 
of Napoleon!” His voice died 
away in a hoarse rattle; he 
became purple, terrible of as- 
pect. The fair Héléne be- 
sought him to calm himself, 
the crowd pressed nearer with 
wondering eyes. But the 
Beautiful Lady was unper- 
turbed ; she smiled at him and 
laid her hand on his arm. 


“ And if I beg this favour of 
you, you will refuse, mon- 
sieur?” she said in thrilling 
tones. “I, at least, am nota 
stranger, and if I ask you to 
lend me the second garage for 
one night, you will fly into a 
passion and say terrible things 
and glare at me like an en- 
raged lion? Ah, monsieur, is 
it wholly kind? Yet they say 
that the men of your Depart- 
ment are, above all, chivalrous 
to women.” 

She continued to look at 
him, and at length he began to 
collapse slowly but perceptibly. 
“Ah! if it were your bear, 
Princess,” he murmured at 
last, with a reluctantly gallant 
bow. 

“ Call me mademoiselle,” she 
said, “and assume that it is 
my bear. For the present this 
gentleman has lent it to me, 
and I am therefore bound to 
see it housed and fed. Re- 
member, too, that the bear is 
to Russians as the Gallic cock 
to the French; we cannot 
endure to see one of them in 
distress.” 

I do not know if this last 
profound argument impressed 
the proprietor very deeply, but 
at any rate he became milder 
and milder. “ Well, as it grows 
late, and there are difficul- 
ties——”’ he said. “But ah! 
what a villainous beast!” he 
added pathetically, pointing at 
the bear, who was making sig- 
nals of internal distress to the 
fair Héléne. 

“ But if we reserved our kind 
actions for the benefit of the 
good and beautiful only, what 
should we be? ” said the Beauti- 
ful Lady. 
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The proprietor struck a mag- 
nificent attitude and bowed 
towards her. 

“That is what I have done 
myself, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“For this night the second 
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garage is at your disposal.” 
And a few minutes later I was 
towing the unwilling bear to- 
wards the second garage. So 
easy are the triumphs of Beauti- 
ful Ladies ! 


II. 


The new home of the bear 
was nothing more glorious than 
a large stable with a concrete 
floor. After he had attempted 
to consume a pool of petrol 
and been thwarted, rather 
timidly, by me, he ceased to 
take any interest in his sur- 
roundings, but sat in a corner 
staring mournfully at a white- 
washed wall. His expression 
of roguish good - humour had 
vanished ; he looked bored and 
weary, and all the blandish- 
ments of the Beautiful Lady 
and the fair Héléne failed to 
arouse him from his torpor. 
The former decided that he was 
hungry ; the latter was of the 
opinion that he was about to 
go to sleep for three months—a 
restful custom which, she in- 
formed us, was invariably fol- 
lowed by bears whenever they 
found themselves in a place of 
safety. I hoped that it might 
be so, but was dubious. The 
fair Héléne was always shaky 
on facts. One thing at least 
was obvious, the bear must be 
fed, and I went out into the 
square to find out from the 
Basque the particular form of 
food that suited the animal. 
But the Basque had vanished ; 
no doubt he was celebrating an 
unparalleled occasion in his 
favourite cabaret. The greater 
part of the crowd had vanished 








also, but there were still a few 
people in the square, and when 
they saw me they made faceti- 
ous remarks to each other in 
their own dialect. I felt hot 
about the ears, and returned 
to confer with the Beautiful 
Lady. 

I had imagined that a 
Russian would be thoroughly 
posted in the details of a bear’s 
private life, but I was dis- 
appointed. After much discus- 
sion, however, we were able to 
draw up a kind of menu, 
founded partly on our own 
observations and partly on 
literary authorities. I give it 
with notes of the sources of in- 
formation. 

A bear can eat— 

(1) Sons of prophets (and 
so, presumably, all men 
who are not too old. 
Holy Writ is the 
source of this item). 

(2) Buns. (We had seen 
bears do it in the 
Zoological Gardens.) 

(3) Old and faithful re- 
tainers. (V. Shake- 
speare’s ‘Cymbeline.’) 

(4) Sugar. (We saw him 
do it.) 

(5) Peppermint drops. 
(Héléne had once of- 
fered him some, and he 
ate them with symp- 
toms of pleasure.) 
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(6) Naughty children. 
(This item was de- 
rived from vague re- 
collections of romances 
read in early youth.) 

(7) Bread and _ cream. 
(Héléne, but authority 
suspected. ) 

(8) Honey. (Proverbs, Ro- 
mances, and Natural 
History.) 

(9) Men in uniform. (? 
Observations not yet 
complete. ) 

It was, on paper, quite a 
substantial menu, but actually 
several of the items were 
almost unobtainable. Sons of 
prophets seemed to be extinct, 
old and faithful retainers were 
scarce and probably expensive, 
and though the town doubtless 
abounded in naughty children 
(among whom the pomaded 
boy was chiefly indicated, in 
spite of the meagreness of his 
shanks, as an hors d’cuvre for 
the bear) we had to remember 
that the birth-rate in France 
was on the decline. Eventu- 
ally I went with Héléne to 
the kitchen and returned with 
@ portion of raw beefsteak, a 
bowl of bread and milk, and, 
as honey in the comb was not 
procurable, a pot of dark-brown 
stickiness which was erroneously 
described on its label as the 
produce of bees. We set these 
offerings on the ground near 
the bear and watched him 
with the rapt anxiety of augurs 
who expect an omen. 

My wild assertion that he 
was a vegetarian turned out 
to be correct. The bear sniffed 
the beefsteak, and then turned 
away sadly and was making 
for his corner when he saw 





the so-called honey. Next 
moment he was trying to 
swallow it, pot and all, and I 
remember that during the 
struggle which ensued I con- 
templated with some misgiving 
the chances of his hugging me, 
But he was really the best- 
tempered animal that ever 
wore fur, and allowed me to 
take the pot from him with 
no protest fiercer than a broken- 
hearted groan. I poured the 
honey on the floor, and he con- 
sumed it instantly ; the bread 
and milk followed it in another 
moment, and then it was mani- 
fest that he was still hungry. 
He uttered more groans, and 
stood upon his hind legs bow- 
ing grotesquely towards us, 
Afterwards he danced a few 
steps and performed his fat- 
lady act once more. I think 
it was then that we all began 
really to love him. But he 
was obviously unhappy, and I 
was afraid that in spite of his 
refusal of the beefsteak he 
was secretly pining for a man 
in uniform. The Beautiful 
Lady became sad whilst she 
watched him. “It is so little 
and he is so large,” she mur- 
mured tragically; “he will 
waste away. It is terrible.” 
I tried feverishly to remember 
what other vegetables were 
usually associated with bears, 
but eould think of nothing. 
A bear devouring a cabbage 
seemed a fantastic idea; car- 
rots did not sound quite s0 
unsuitable, but yet The 
Beautiful Lady could only 
suggest grapes, but at that 
season of the year there was no 
grape in the length and breadth 
of Provence. 
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Suddenly we were rescued 
from this appalling situation. 
The cook, a stout and swarthy 
personage who shaved once a 
week but was otherwise charm- 
ing, had come to the door of 
the garage and was watching 
with a cynical eye our attempts 
to satisfy the bear’s hunger. 
Presently, without saying a 
word, he left us, but returned 
a few minutes later with a 
huge pail which contained a 
fearsome galimatias of all kinds 
of garden-produce swimming in 
grease. He presented it to the 
bear, who plunged his head 
into the pail with a snort of 
intense satisfaction and finished 
the whole mess without pausing 
te take breath, like a school- 
man at Oxford who floors a 
sconce. The cook, who was 
a person of humour, placed his 
hand on his heart and made 
the bear a profound bow; the 
bear rose on his hind legs, 
returned the bow, and then 
sat down and regarded us with 
the utmost benevolence. He 
seemed to be really sorry when 
we went, and uttered little 
protesting moans, “Isn’t he 
a dear!” said the Beautiful 
Lady. I was so greatly re- 
lieved by the solution of the 
two problems of housing and 
food that I agreed rapturously ; 
but, like the person in the 
poem, I sighed when I thought 
of the morrow. 

I did not have to wait even 
until the morrow for new de- 
velopments. Being _over- 
wrought with the excitements 
of the day, I went to bed early 
and was asleep before mid- 
night. Exactly at half-past 
that witching hour I was 
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awakened by what seemed to 
my startled ear a conflict of 
giants, followed a moment later 
by the rattle of flying feet, the 
clash of the tocsin, and the 
groans of the stricken. I 
sprang from bed and rushed to 
my window, which overlooked 
the stable-yard. By the light 
of the moon I saw the figure 
of a man, apparently in mili- 
tary uniform, who was tugging 
frenziedly at the cord of the 
bell which hung at the entrance 
to the yard and shouting as if 
all the infernal hounds were 
unleashed and hard on his 
track. As soon as he saw me, 
without ceasing to jerk the 
bell-rope, he made frantic signs 
towards the door with his free 
hand. Meanwhile, the awful 
groaning grew louder, mingled 
with a noise not unlike that 
of calico torn suddenly. 

I descended the stairs with 
a heart full of the most dismal 
foreboding. Halfway down I 
met the proprietor, who looked 
daggers at me; his suspicions 
evidently coincided with my 
own. We were followed by 
various other members of the 
staff, including Héléne, who 
even in that awful moment 
had not forgotten her false 
front. The proprietor opened 
the door, and then a terror- 
stricken but voluble ehauffeur 
burst in upon us, explaining 
that he had taken the hotel 
car, which was not expected 
to return until the next morn- 
ing, to the second garage, and 
had there been severely as- 
saulted by a tiger. He had 
managed to escape after a 
terrible struggle, and the tiger 
was now in the act of devour- 
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ing the car. Without pausing 
to examine the alleged wounds 
of the chauffeur, the proprietor 
seized a lantern and made for 
the garage, closely followed by 
the owner of the bear and the 
male members of the staff. 
We found the bear reclining 
against the back ef the car 
in an attitude of repletion; he 
had contrived to devour a con- 
siderable portion of a front 
tyre and had smashed the 
glass screen. But he was quite 
good-tempered and quite un- 
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ashamed, and as soon ag he 
recognised me he arose and 
bowed. I made no acknow- 
ledgment of his politeness, and, 
feeling that my presence wag 
superfluous and my costume 
irregular, I returned at once 
to bed. The last sound that 
I heard before I sank inte 
haunted slumber was the voice 
of the chauffeur demanding 
compensation for his shattered 
nerves. Thus ended the first 
day of my existence as a bear- 
fancier. 


III. 


I will not dwell on the scene 
that took place next morning, 
when the cost of torn tyres and 
nerve-shattered chauffeurs was 
reckoned up by the proprietor 
and duly enshrined in writing 
by the fair Héléne. In justice 
to the bear I must add that 
his personal charm during the 
next few days became so en- 
thralling that I forgave him 
even this expensive escapade, 
and, if I had been rich, I would 
have willingly provided him 
with a fresh motor-tyre for 
breakfast every morning as long 
as his life lasted. He was the 
most docile of all four-footed 
monsters ; his perfect manners 
were no false and superficial 
veneer, but the sincere and 
spontaneous expression of a 
gentle soul ; he began very soon 
to regard even men in uniform 
with affability, and I refuse 
to believe that he would ever 
have had the heart to plunder 
a beehive. Everyone in the 
hotel except the proprietor and 
the mangled chauffeur became 


devoted to him; even the 
Beautiful Lady’s maid, a highly 
nervous Parisian with a waist 
like a wasp, was detected in 
the act of going alone to pre- 
sent him with some smuggled 
delicacy. He contrived to up- 
set entirely all one’s precon- 
ceived ideas of the nature of 
bears ; he was never surly, and 
if he ever hugged any one in 
the course of his life I am 
absolutely sure that the em- 
brace was a result of the most 
whole-hearted affection. 

The proprietor, as I have 
said, remained cold, but though 
he grumbled because the second 
garage was occupied, he did 
not insist that its inmate should 
find new quarters. I believe 
that very soon -he became 
secretly gratified by the interest 
which the inhabitants of the 
town and various distinguished 
strangers displayed towards his 
queer guest, and when the 
great man of the distriet (who 
was actually a poet : Provence 
is a marvellous country !) re- 
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quested an interview with the 
animal, he even condescended 
to act as showman, and took to 
himself all the credit for the 
pear’s vastly improved con- 
dition. The great man seemed 
of the opinion that the bear 
had been foolish in exchanging 
a vagabond career for the 
bourgeois fleshpots of hotel life, 
and wrote a little poem, in 
Provengal, to that effect. The 
manuscript, I believe, still hangs 
in the dining-room. Mean- 
while, my influence over the 
animal waxed wonderfully ; 
he would come when I called, 
and used to follow me about 
the yard, greatly to the joy of 
sundry small boys who were 
perpetually squinting through 
the chinks of the big door. 
He was so tame that sometimes 
I did not trouble to lock the 
door,—a sin of omission which 
eventually resulted in disaster. 
The Beautiful Lady would 
frequently descend from her 
bower and join these promen- 
ades, and whenever she did so 
the idea that I could possibly 
have refrained from buying the 
bear seemed ridiculous and 
wicked. 

So, for a week, all was joy: 
the bear’s wounds became 
healed, he grew in grace and 
consumed great quantities of 
the cook’s savoury mess, and 
the Beautiful Lady postponed 
her departure in order to enjoy 
the pleasures of his society. 
One morning, however, a cloud 
came over these fair skies: he 
refused to eat or to walk, and 
sat gazing at the wall of his 
home with a heartrending air 
of severe boredom. He per- 
sisted in this melancholy atti- 
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tude for the whole day, and 
then we held a consultation. 
The fair Héléne, always roman- 
tic, was of the opinion that the 
poor beast was pining for 
a female companion, and ear- 
nestly exhorted me to procure 


one. “ Imagine,” she said, “ all 
the dear little infants.” But 
the Beautiful Lady and I 


agreed that the sufferer was 


in need of exercise and the 
amusement that follows a 
change of scene. “He is used 


to walking and meeting many 
people,” said the Beautiful 
Lady. “You must take him 
for a little excursion.” I quite 
appreciated her remark that a 
walk through the town with a 
bear would be a novel experi- 
ence, and would make me even 
more famous (there had been 
already several delicious de- 
scriptions in the local papers 
of my scene with the Basque) ; 
but I am by nature shy and 
self-effacing, and I must own 
that when she suggested the 
promenade I thought of the 
cook, who was very fond of 
Toto and obviously in some 
need of exercise. . The 
cook, when I approached him 
privily, said with rapture that 
he would undertake the affair ; 
but just when I was rejoicing 
at having obtained so ready an 
assent, his brow clouded, he 
smacked his thigh loudly, and 
exclaimed that the expedition 
was one which his wife would 
never permit. She would 
imagine that he was cutting 
a ridiculous figure in the eyes 
of his fellow-citizens. The end 
of it was that I had to take 
Toto myself. 

He allowed himself to be 
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muzzled and chained without 
uttering a protest, but it was 
apparent that he did not share 
our theory as to his need of 
healthy exercise. I managed 
to urge him as far as the 
middle of the square, and 
there he most conclusively and 
conspicuously sat down. In 
vain I tugged at his chain 
and addressed him alternate- 
ly with withering malediction 
and melting endearment; he 
refused to move. Precisely at 
this delicious moment a party 
of lynx-eyed tourists from my 
own, my native land invaded 
the square in two waggonettes. 
I carefully refrained from see- 
ing them; but the Beautiful 
Lady (who was engaged in 
prodding Toto with her para- 
sol) and my English shooting- 
coat were far too vivid features 
in the foreground. The wag- 
gonettes halted close to me, 
and a voluble quacking arose 
from their occupants. Without 
any hesitation, the Beauti- 
ful Lady walked majestically 
towards the tourists and invited 
them to come to my assistance, 
but before they could recover 
breath to answer I had raised 
Toto to his legs, and dragged 
him with convulsive pushing 
and hauling down a small 
side street, where most of the 
innocent youth and pride of 
the town were engaged in 
playing some game of chance 
in the gutter. Toto moaned 
piteously, and the youth and 
pride aforesaid ran as I can 
never hope to see children 
run again. In five seconds 
the street was empty; in ten 
seconds every window framed 
the eloquent countenance of 
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a highly excited mother, I 
took off my hat at least fifty 
times in the most rapid pos. 
sible succession, and when Toto 
sat down I was able at last 
to find charity in my soul for 
the Basque and his steel spike, 
I looked round for the Beautiful 
Lady. She was not in sight; 
possibly she was still explain- 
ing matters to the tourists. In 
the immortal words of the 
young hero of melodrama, I 
had to see this thing threugh 
Alone. 

We emerged at last from 
that haunted street on to the 
river bank, which was full in 
the sun and, as I expected, 
deserted at that hour of the 
morning. Here, as sitting 
down would have caused me 
no annoyance, the malicious 
Toto mended his pace, and 
towed me in a manner which 
gave me my first knowledge 
of the amount of strength 
which he really possessed. 
Our progress, though undig- 
nified, was uneventful, until 
we met a mule drawing a 
cart which contained a sleep- 
ing peasant. The mule, on 
perceiving Toto, uttered a loud 
snort of surprise and rose in 
the air like Pegasus; the 
peasant, equally promptly, de- 
scended with a thud to his 
native soil. I dropped Toto’s 
chain and made for the mule’s 
head ; Toto shambled off down 
the riverside and the mule 
attempted to bite me, but be- 
came quiet as soon as the bear 
withdrew from his vicinity. 
The peasant was quite unin- 
jured and still only half-awake ; 
I informed him that his mule 
had shied at my little pet 
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dog, pressed a two-franc piece 
into his hand, and set off to 
capture Toto, who had disap- 

ared in a small clump of 
bushes on the edge of the 
river. 

By this time I was excessively 
hot, and I resolved that as soon 
as 1 had retrieved the animal 
from his bosky lair, I would 
return at once to the hotel. 
The grove of bushes, though 
small, was thickly planted, 
and though I could hear Toto 
snorting and groaning within 
it, I could not locate him ac- 
ourately until I had gone down 
on my hands and knees and 
thrust my head through the 
lower branches, when I was 
able to see him sitting in his 
fat-lady attitude and swaying 
pensively to and fro. I called 
him, but he was obviously well- 
contented with his leafy bower, 
and pretended not to hear me. 
This pleasant pastime continued 
for some minutes, during which 
I became hotter, I suppose, than 
any one in this world ever was 
before, and at last I lost my 
temper and used violent lan- 
guage. Toto instantly began 
to sink into blissful slumber. 
I was on the point of wriggling 
through the bushes and drag- 
ging him out by force when a 
peremptory voice from the road, 
which was immediately above 
us, caused me to emerge par- 
tially from my ambush and 
look up. 

I saw then that a somewhat 
corpulent personage in the uni- 
form of a gendarme was stand- 
ing on the edge of the road. 
My attitude at the moment 
was sufficiently bizarre, but the 
expression on the face of the 
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personage betrayed neither sus- 
picion nor amusement; it was 
perfectly passive, but intimated, 
in some way, that he was quite 
prepared to deal successfully 
with any emergency that might 
arise. He seemed to have 
sprouted magically from the 
earth, and I was so greatly 
astonished by his sudden ap- 
pearance that I remained on 
my hands and knees and stared 
at him blankly. 

‘‘ Monsieur has without doubt 
lost something?” he inquired 
after a moment. 

I rose to my feet slowly, 
trying to think of some ex- 
pedient which would induce 
him to depart. It was highly 
probable that he was already 
aware of a mad foreigner who 
kept a bear in the hotel, and if 
he discovered that the mad for- 
eigner had lost control of the 
animal on a public thorough- 
fare there would be trouble. 
Possibly he had been put on my 
track by the infuriated mothers 
of the town. I was so hot 
and irritated, however, that I 
resolved to stake everything 
on one desperate lie, and to 
trust that some kind fate would 
lead the gendarme out of sight 
before Toto took it into his 
head to move, 

“A thousand thanks,” I said, 
raising my hat, “but I have 
lost nothing. Iam a botanist, 
and these bushes have a pecu- 
liar interest for botanists.” 

“Ah! a botanist? I demand 
pardon,” he said politely. I 
was certain then that he had 
no suspicion of Toto’s presence, 
but I was not nearly so certain 
that he had accepted my ex- 
planation. There was doubt 
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in his eye ; he walked away for 
a few steps and then returned. 

‘*T thought that I heard mon- 
sieur uttering cries,” he said. 

I smiled at him confidentially. 
“Not cries,” I said, “but ex- 
clamations of discomfort. It 
is regrettable that you should 
have heard them, but it is very 
hot and the branches struck 
me in the face.” 

My solitary accomplishment 
is that of speaking fluent 
French, and I said the above 
sentences so glibly, and with 
such an intensely natural in- 
tonation, that I believe the 
gendarme really for a moment 
believed my botanical lie. He 
saluted and seemed about to 
retire, when from the grove of 
trees there arose a loud and 
melancholy series of groans, 
followed by the sound of twigs 
that broke beneath the impact 
of a heavy body. Before I had 
time even to revile my evil 
star Toto came rolling through 
the leafage, stood blinking in 
the sunlight for a moment, 
and then sat down contentedly 
beside me. The gendarme did 
not utter a sound of surprise, 
but he regarded the affecting 
scene below him with an offend- 
ed eye. 

‘So this,” he said, “is one of 
monsieur’s botanical specimens. 
I have already heard of mon- 
sieur.” 

I threw up my hands. “Well, 
the truth is out,” I said; “the 
fact is that when I first saw 
you, monsieur, I imagined that 
you would wish to incarcerate 
my bear, who escaped for a 
moment whilst I was arresting 
a@ runaway mule. But now 
that we have conversed together 


I know that you are not a man 
of that type. You see for your. 
self that the bear is muzzled 
and that he is the gentlest of 
all beasts.” And I made Toto 
lay his head on my knees whilst 
I stroked his ears. The gen- 
darme was visibly interested 
and came nearer. 

“He is certainly tame,” he 
murmured, and I assured him 
that he could pat the animal, 
He stooped to do so, but alas! 
at that moment Toto’s old dis- 
like of uniforms was born anew. 
He rose on all fours, made a 
resentful plunge, and became 
hopelessly involved amid the 
legs of the gendarme. Next 
moment that personage had 
fallen heavily and Toto was 
shuffling away along the road, 
When I had caught him the 
gendarme had picked himself 
up, and having brushed the dust 
from his clothes marched to- 
wards us with immense dignity. 

“ You will hear more of this,” 
he said curtly. ‘‘The animal 
is dangerous. I command you 
to take him home instantly.” 
He glared at me for a moment 
and then departed along the 
road. Toto and I trailed sorrow- 
fully homeward amid the ap- 
plause of the populace, and for 
the rest of the day I was 
haunted by the fear of fine or 
imprisonment. But the only 
result of the episode was that 
I received a note from the Chief 
of Police informing me that 
Toto would not be permitted 
to parade in the streets. The 
Beautiful Lady was highly in- 
dignant, and wanted to answer 
the letter, but I managed to 
dissuade her from this rash 
and futile course. 
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IV. 


That dismal promenade, 
which was the greatest mental 
strain that I have ever been 
called upon to endure, seemed 
to have done wonders for Toto. 
He recovered his appetite and 
his affability, and wore a per- 
petual expression of such good- 
humour that even Héléne be- 
came convinced that he no 
longer suffered from the pangs 
of celibacy. But though our 
affection for him increased 
every day, a bitter foreboding 
began to poison the cup of 
pleasure. The brother of the 
Beautiful Lady was anxious to 
return to Paris, and I had 
already missed several engage- 
ments in London. The ques- 
tion of Tote’s future became a 
haunting obsession. If only I 
had been the proud possessor 
of an ancestral estate, as the 
Beautiful Lady had imagined, 
the problem would have been 
easily solved, but at that time 
I inhabited a small set of 
chambers on the fourth floor 
in the Temple, and I was quite 
convinced that the legal atmo- 
sphere of those antique groves 
would be very bad for a bear, 
and doubted the tolerance of 
the Benchers. I wrote to all 
my acquaintances who pos- 
sessed ancestral estates, and 
they sent me charming letters 
in return, promising to find 
seme friend with a passion for 
bears; but they all shied badly 
at the animal. One bold spirit, 
indeed, volunteered to adopt 
Toto; but as he seemed to 
think that the poor brute could 
exist comfortably in a small 
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hen-coop I declined the offer 
with thanks. For the same 
reason I was reluctant to 
apply to the authorities of the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris or 
the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don; the idea of Toto as a 
public spectacle in a cage and 
growing daily more bilious 
with buns was intolerable. It 
was bad enough to have to 
part with him at all, but at 
any rate I would arrange for 
his declining years to be spent 
in comfort. 

At length the Beautiful 
Lady and her brother de- 
parted after a heart-rending 
scene of farewell in the second 
garage. She promised to find 
a home for the bear as soon as 
she reached Paris,—promised, 
too, to write incessantly de- 
manding news of him. She 
sent some sweets from a shop 
in the Avenue de 1 Opéra 
which made Toto very sick, 
but I never heard from her 
again. Sunt lacrime rerum. 
Day after day passed, but still 
no beneficent foster - parent 
glowed like a sun on the 
horizon, and at last I became 
desperate, and began seriously 
to contemplate the prospect of 
becoming a naturalised citizen 
of Provence, and of passing the 
remainder of my days in rustic 
seclusion with Toto. But Fate 
and the French Government 
conspired to prevent this sequel. 

It befell that, about a week 
after the departure of the 
Beautiful Lady, a Saint’s Day 
was celebrated in the town 
and was the occasion for a 
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large influx of peasantry from 
the surrounding villages which 
knew not Toto. Shortly be- 
fore sunset the peasants had 
assembled in the market-place, 
and were presumably engaged 
in drinking to the spiritual 
health of the saint ere they 
departed for their homes. It 
was the hour of Toto’s evening 
walk in the yard; unmuzzled, 
he was roaming thoughtfully 
to and fro, rubbing himself as 
he went against the walls, 
whilst I sat on an inverted 
bucket and contemplated him 
with melancholy pride. The 
yard door, whieh gave egress 
to the square, was shut. Be- 
yond it I could hear the loud 
hum of gossip which rose from 
the assembled villagers. 
Suddenly the door of the 
yard was partially opened and 
a man’s face appeared in the 
aperture. Probably because it 
was excessively dirty I recog- 
nised the Basque at once. He 
stood for a moment watching 
the bear and grinning un- 
pleasantly, and as it occurred 
to me that he wanted to see 
his old companion once more 
and to apologise for his own 
former behaviour, I called to 
him to come in. He looked at 
me, still grinning, and shook 
his head; then, putting his 
fingers to his lips, he gave a 
long shrill whistle. Toto, who 
had not observed his old tor- 
mentor, jumped round as if a 
hornet had stung him, stared 
for a moment at the Basque, 
and then made for the door at 
a pace for which I should never 
have given him credit. When, 
however, he reached the place 
where the Basque was stand- 
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ing, I suppose that some mem. 
ory of the iron spike must have 
revived in his besotted skull, 
for he bolted past the ruffian, 
squeezed through the half. 
opened door, and vanished 
from my sight. Ten seconds 
later I heard a vigorous and 
combined yell of astonishment 
ascend from the market-place, 
and I reached the door in time 
to witness a very smart stam- 
pede of men, women, children, 
horses, dogs, cats, and mules, 
combined with an instantaneous 
collapse of sweet-stalls, cray- 
fish-and-snail stalls, a news- 
paper kiosque, and most of the 
tables and chairs in the café, 
I was rewarded also with the 
agreeable spectacle of several 
honourable and bulky citizens 
in the act of elimbing trees, 
and of others, not less bulky 
and honourable, who precipi- 
tated themselves over the rail- 
ings that protected the statue 
in trousers. Meanwhile Toto, 
proceeding at a lively gallop, 
twice completed the circuit of 
the market-place, and gave 
vent, for the first time since 
I had known him, to a most 
blood-curdling sequence of roars, 
The sight of the Basque had 
evidently shaken up his nerv- 
ous system very seriously. 
After these engaging evolu- 
tions he sat down (4 la F.L.), 
and allowed me to approach 
and to capture him. I im- 
prisoned him in the garage 
and returned to the market- 
place, and then bulky and 
honourable citizens crawled 
painfully down trees and over 
railings, and said things to 
me which it is not fitting to 
reproduce, 
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I had a dismal suspicion that 
this was the End of All, and I 
was right. Early next morn- 
ing I received a polite but 
highly formal document which 
entreated me to step round and 
interview the Chief of Police. 
It was brought to me by my 
old friend the gendarme, who 
listened to my somewhat sickly 
jests with a non-committal air, 
and marched heavily behind 
me when I went to visit his 
superior. The Chief of Police, 
a handsome gentleman with a 
grey moustache, was polite but 
frm. The animal, he said, 
had become a source of public 
danger, and must be removed 
from the town. When I ex- 
plained that an order for Toto’s 
removal was tantamount to 
banishing his owner, the Chief 
of Police offered me his regrets, 
but was quite inexorable. Toto 
had either to go or to be exe- 
cuted as an enemy of mankind. 
If the latter horrible event 
happened, said the Chief of 
Police, I might apply to the 
Government for compensation. 
But he did not look as if he 
thought that I should obtain 
it. He gave me two days in 
which to make my plans, and 
promised that he would use 
his influence to make things 
easy for me. Only the bear 
must go. The inhabitants of 
the town had begun to in- 
sist. He had heard all the 
history of Toto, and when once 
his ultimatum had been pro- 
nounced, was extremely cour- 
teous and sympathetic, and 
actually concluded the inter- 
view by asking me to lunch. 
I accepted, and found that his 
wife was as charming as him- 
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self, and that he had two 
adorable little girls who were 
wildly eager to adopt the bear. 
Next morning he wrote to me 
saying that if I wished to con- 
vey Toto to Paris he could 
arrange with the railway com- 
pany for a kind of horse-box to 
be placed at my disposal. I 
gladly took advantage of this 
kindness, for my celebrity in 
the town had by this time be- 
come extremely embarrassing. 
In a directory I discovered the 
address of a keeper of live- 
stock who lived in Paris, and I 
telegraphed, asking if he was 
prepared to meet Toto at the 
Gare de Lyon and to support 
him in luxury for a week. To 
my surprise and relief he 
answered in the affirmative. 
Over the harrowing scene of 
departure I prefer to draw a 
discreet veil. Suffice it to say 
that the fair Héléne wept, that 
the maids wept, that the cook 
was deeply moved, and that 
even the proprietor had his 
emotions. The journey passed 
without incident, probably be- 
cause Toto had been drugged 
with innumerable delicacies 
before starting. I went to 
inspect him through a grill in 
the door whenever the train 
stopped at a station, and on each 
occasion I found him plunged 
in profound stupor. He created 
a small sensation when he 
reached the Gare de Lyon, but 
he was still torpid, and very 
soon we were discovered by the 
keeper of live-stock, who drove 
us away in a malodorous van. 
I found that he was able to 
give the bear comfortable 
quarters, and, after bidding 
Toto good-night, I drove to my 
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hotel. Toto displayed no 
emotion at my departure. 

My luck, or Toto’s, held good, 
for next morning I found a 
letter which promised an ad- 
mirable future for him. An 
Englishwoman who possessed 
a large country house near 
Besangon had heard from a 
friend of my difficulty, and 
wrote to offer a home for him 
that was to be either temporary 
or permanent, according to my 
wishes. I had heard of her as 
an enthusiastic Female Suffra- 
gist, and for a moment I was 
visited by fears that she would 
make Toto walk in processions 
as a specimen of the Effete 
Male or the Typical Brute of a 
husband. But she sent her 
own husband (who was cer- 
tainly not a brute) to meet 
Toto, and he fell an easy victim 
to the charms of the bear. 
Toto now fattens slowly in a 
luxurious domestic atmosphere, 
far from his Pyrenean home, 
and far from the ancient 
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town where he emerged for 
a fortnight into the glare 
of fame. 

Our parting scene was brief, 
and we set an iron restraint on 
our emotions ; it was said, how- 
ever, that he pined for me for 
a while, and until I lost him 
I never realised how strong a 
fascination he possessed. Some. 
day, I hope I shall see him; 
perhaps, if I live and do well 
and become the owner of a 
park that is not ancestral, I 
may comfort his declining 
years. But the mists of the 
future are heavy, and who 
shall reckon on the constancy 
of bears? The subject is omit- 
ted in all bestiaries. One thing 
only I know, that if the com- 
pany of this species of animal 
is expensive, sensational, and 
teeming with anxious moments, 
his absence is the cause of 
boredom, yearning and vain 
regret. With which moral I 
drop my theorbo. 

St Joun Lucas. 
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“BEWARE,” growled Ben, “’tis Lalage that lights 
The blue corpse-candles round the last poor pose 
Of penny poets, combs their long lank hair, 

And puts the dead-weights on their cod-fish eyes 
“©, mea culpa, father,” pattered Kit, 

“But once, at least, she lit a rosy lamp 

That makes the grey old tomb of Horace glow 
As cosily aeross the centuries 

As any Mermaid Inn. What! Shall the Muse 
Cut cabbage for the pot and dust and bang? 
One kiss of Lalage outweighs” .. . 


19? 


“The brains 


Of penny poets,” bellowed Ben, “who cloak 
Their bawdry with the solemn name of Art! 
Sir, artists, if they sin, should sin like men, 
Flesh of the flesh of men, bone of their bone, 
Not cloaked with that hypocrisy of Art.” 


“Bully, I'll pledge you drink for drink on that! 
You took me wrongly. Blow my brains out, Ben, 
When I go simpering down that primrose-way 
With penny poets. Drawer, bring a jar 

Of best Virginia and another pipe, 

This damned thing gurgles like our jolly host 


Asleep behind a barrel.” 
Across his knee 


He snapt the pipe, and leant across to Ben. 

“T meant no more than this,” he said, and hummed 
A snatch of song, the while I stood and held 

Pipe and tobacco, at his elbow, thus:— 


Sona. 
I 


Dulce ridentem, laughing through the ages, 
Dulce loquentem, O, fairer far to me, 

Rarer than the wisdom of all his golden pages 
Floats the happy laughter of his vanished Lalage ! 


II. 


Dulce ridentem,—we hear it and we know it! 
Dulce loquentem,—so musical and low! 

“Mightier than marble is my song!” Ah, did the poet 
Know why little Lalage was mightier even so? 
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III. 


Dulce ridentem,—through all the years that sever, 
Clear as o’er yon hawthorn-hedge we heard her passing by,— 
Lalagen amabo,—a song may live for ever !— : 
Dulce loqguentem,—but Lalage must die. 


He suddenly sank his voice,—‘ Hist, who comes here? 
Look—Richard Bame, the Puritan! O, Ben, Ben, 
Your Mermaid Inn’s the study for the stage, 
Your only teacher of exits, entrances, 
And all the shifting comedy. Be grave! 
Bame is the godliest hypocrite on earth! 
I’ll startle him an he boards me. Hist! Be grave! 
Remember I’m an atheist, black as coal. 
He has ealled me Wormall in an anagram. 
Help me to bait him; but be very grave. 
We'll talk of Venus.” 

As he whispered thus, 
A tallowy face with small black-beaded eyes, 
Close to a long and melancholy nose 
Peered at him through the doorway. All too well, 
Afterwards, I recalled that scene, when Bame, 
Out of revenge for this same night, I guessed, 
Penned his foul tract on Marlowe's tragic fate; 
And, twelve months later, I saw that tallowy face 
Riding to Tyburn in the hangman’s cart 
For thieving from an old bed-ridden dame 
With whom he prayed, at supper-time, on Sundays. 


Like a conspirator he sidled in, 
Clasping a little pamphlet to his breast, 
While, feigning not to see him, Ben began :— 


“Will’s Venus and Adonis, Kit, is great, 

A round, sound, full-blown piece of thorough work, 
On a great canvas, coloured like one I saw 

In Italy, by one—Titian! None of the toys 

Of artistry your lank-haired losels turn, 

Your Phyllida—Love-lies-bleeding—Kiss-me-Quicks, 
Your fluttering Sighs and Mark-how-I-break-my-beats, 
Begotten like this, whenever and how you list, 

Your Moths of verse that shrivel in every taper; 
But a sound piece of craftsmanship to last 

Until the stars are out. "Tis twice the length 

Of Vergil’s books—he’s listening! Nay, don’t look !— 
Two hundred solid stanzas, think of that; 

But each a square celestial brick of gold 

Laid level and splendid. I’ve laid bricks and know 
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What thorough work is. If a storm should shake 
The Tower of London down, Will’s house would stand. 
Look at his picture of the stallion, 

Nostril to croup, that’s thorough finished work!” 


“O, ay,” cried Marlowe, blind to Bame, “and think, 
Think, Ben, of Will’s white goddess, glorious 

From melting palm to nectarous mouth, she lives! 
And, though ’tis work throughout, yet there are lines 
That drip with lyric honey, as where she boasts 

She swayed the sinewy-throated god of war, 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain!” 


“’T will shock our Tribulation-Wholesomes, Kit!” 


“Ay! He leaves nothing out! But that’s the wonder! 
Not even the blue veins in the violets 
Whereon the dainty Adonis leans and pouts. 
But then—your Puritans—they will not see 
His hand in that divine ambrosial clasp, 
That lily, prisoned in a gaol of snow! 
They’ll meditate a more luxurious page 
Turned down for”... 
“Talk of Aphrodite’s kiss! 
He’s listening! Kit, his face is three yards long, 
And there’s just one bright dew-drop on his nose!” 


“QO, ay, that kiss of Venus! Deep, sweet, slow, 
As the dawn breaking to its perfect flower 
And golden noon of bliss, then slow, sweet, deep, 
Like a great honeyed sunset it dissolves 
Away!” 

A hollow groan, like a bass viol, 
Resounded thro’ the room. Up started Kit 
In feigned alarm—‘“ What, Master Richard Bame, 
Quick, Ben, the good man’s ill. Bring him some wine! 
Red wine for Master Bame, the blood of Venus 
That stained the rose!” 

“White wine for Master Bame,” 
Ben echoed, “Juno’s cream that” .. . Both at once 
They thrust a wine-cup to the sallow lips 
And smote him on the back. 
“OQ, Ben, you’ve sent 

His dew-drop into Venus’ blood,” cried Kit. 
“Nay, into Juno’s cream! I saw it go,” 
Roared Ben, “shot like a falling star from heaven!” 
“What is it, sir? Green-sickness?” Tenderly 
Kit asked him. “Nay, the staggers, Kit, the staggers, 
I know the symptoms!” “Drink this Master Bame 
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Red wine for the green-sickness!” ‘Nay, white wine 
For staggers, Kit, I tell thee! Red means death!” 


“Try both then, Master Bame!” “Bacchus, that’s good! 
He’s emptied both, Kit, both, dew-drop and all!” 


“Sirs, you mistake!” coughed Bame, waving his hands 
And struggling to his feet, “I am not vexed 
With fleshly griefs. It was my spirit groaned 
To see your feet entangled in the nets 
Of the Strange Woman!” 
“He means Venus, Ben!” 
“Name not that scarlet Ashtaroth!” 
““She’s white, 
I swear, sir, brow, breast, foot, white as the moon, 
Isn’t she, Ben? Nay, whiter! When she leaned 
To kiss young Adon in the summer fields 
Upon her elbow, thus, against her side 
The lilies looked as brown as your old hat. 
My friend here knows her well. Only her lips 
Are scarlet. Ben, who groaned?” 
“Sirs, I have brought 
A message from a youth who walked with you 
In wantonness, aforetime, and is now 
Groaning in sulphurous fires!” 
“Kit, that means hell!” 
“Ay, sirs, a pamphlet from the pit of hell, 
Written by Robert Greene before he died. 
Mark what he styles it—A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance!” 
“ Ay, 
Poor Rob was all his life-time either drunk, 
Wenching, or penitent, Ben! Poor lad, he died 
Young. Let me see now, Master Bame, you say 
Rob Greene wrote this on earth before he died, 
And then you printed it yourself in hell!” 
“Stay, sir, I came not to this haunt of sin 
To make mirth for Beélzebub!”’ 
“QO, Ben, 
That’s you!” 
“’Swounds, sir, am I Beélzebub? 
Ogs-gogs!” roared Ben, his hand upon his hilt! 
“Nay, sir, I signified the god of flies! 
I speak out of the scriptures!” snuffled Bame 
With deprecating eye. “Ogs-gogs, you'd best!” 
‘Nor did I come to emperil my soul’s life 
By looking on the wine when it is red!” 
“Why, Kit, I told you so! White wine for staggers! 
The red means death!” 
“O, no, the pamphlet, Ben! 
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“‘ Neither did I come 
To pluck your souls out of the fire.” 
“T breathe!” 
“T breathe again!” 
“No, sirs, I come to save 
A brand that you have kindled at your fire, 
But not yet charred, not yet so far consumed, 
One Richard Cholmeley, who declares to all 
He was persuaded to turn Atheist 
By Marlowe’s reasoning. I have wrestled with him, 
But find him still so constant to your words 
That only you can save him from the fire.” 
“ Why, Master Bame,” said Kit, “had I the keys 
To hell, the damned should all come out and dance 
A morrice round the Mermaid Inn to-night.” 
“Nay, sir, the damned are damned!” 
“Ay, but you wish 
They were not so! You wish that they were saved?” 
“Yea, sir, but being damned... .” 
“Come, sit you down! 
Take some more wine! You'd have them all be damned 
Except Dick Cholmeley. What must I unsay 
To save him?” A quick eye-lid dropt at Ben. 
*“ Now tell me, Master Bame!” 
“Sir, he derides 
The books of Moses!” 
“ Bame, do you believe ?— 
There’s none to hear us but Beélzebub— 
Do you believe that we must taste of death 
Because God set a foolish naked wench 
Too near an apple-tree, how long ago? 
Five thousand years? But there were men on earth 
Long before that!” “Nay, nay, sir, if you read 
The books of Moses . . .” ‘Moses was a juggler!” 
“A juggler, sir, how, what!” “Nay, sir, be calm! 
Take some more wine—the white, if that’s too red! 
I never cared for Moses! Help yourself 
To red-deer pie. Good! You are hungry, too! 
That’s two clear points for hell! But—as for Moses— 
Bolt not your pie, or pious wrath will end 
With indigestion! All the miracles 
You say that he performed—why, what are they? 
I know one Heriots, lives in Friday Street, 
Can do much more than Moses! Eat your pie 
In patience, friend, the mouth of man performs 
One good work at a time. What says he, Ben? 
The red deer stops his—what? Sticks in his gizzard? 
O—led them through the wilderness! No doubt 
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He did—for forty years, and might have made 
The jeurney in six months. Believe me, sir, 
That is no miracle. Moses gulled the Jews! 
Skilled in the sly tricks of the Egyptians, 
Only one art betrayed him. Sir, his books 
Are filthily written. I would undertake— 

If I were put to write a new religion— 

A method far more admirable. Eh, what ? 
Gruel in the vestibule? Interpret, Ben! 

His mouth’s too full! O, the New Testament ! 
Why, there, consider, were not all the Apostles 
Fishermen and base fellows, without wit 

Or worth?”—again his eye-lid dropt at Ben.— 
“The Apostle Paul alone had wit, and he 
Was a most timorous fellow in bidding us 

Be subject, sir, to worldly magistrates 

Against his conscience! I shall fry for this? 

I fear no bug-bears or hob-goblins, sir, 

And would have all men not to be afraid 

Of roasting, toasting, pitch-forks, or the threats 
Of earthly ministers, tho’ their mouths be stuffed 
With curses or with crusts of red-deer pie! 
One thing I will confess—if I must choose— 
Give me the Papists that can serve their God 
Not with your scraps, but solemn ceremonies, 
Organs, and singing men, and shaven crowns. 
Your protestant is a hypocritical ass!” 


“ Profligate! You blaspheme!” Up started Bame, 
A little unsteady now upon his feet, 
And shaking his crumpled pamphlet over his head! 


“Nay—if your pie is done, you shall partake 

A second course. Be seated, sir, I pray. 

We atheists will pay the reckoning! 

I had forgotten that a Puritan 

Will swallow Moses like a red-deer pie 

Yet choke at a wax-candle! Let me read 

Your pamphlet. What, ’tis half addressed to me! 
Ogs-gogs! Ben! Hark to this—the Testament 

Of poor Rob Greene would cut Will Shakespeare off 
With less than his own Groatsworth! Hark to this!” 


And there, unseen by them, a quiet figure 
Entered the room and beckoning me for wine 
Seated himself to listen, Will himself, 

While Marlowe read aloud with knitted brows. 
“*Trust them not; for there is an upstart crow 
Beautified with our feathers !’” 
“The damned peacock!” 
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Growled Ben, “an that means Will, in green and blue 
Greene should repent it if he were alive 
And met me cudgel to cudgel in Spitalfields. 
Read on, Kit, read ”—“ ‘ That with his tiger’s heart 
Wrapped in a player’s hide supposes, —O 
That’s good, ‘supposes’ !—‘he can bombast out 
A blank verse with the best of you.’—He bids 
All green eyes open! ‘And, being an absolute 
Johannes fac-totum is in his own conceit 
The only Shake-scene in a country !’” 
“Feathers!” 
Exploded Ben, “ Why, come to that, he pouched 
Your eagle’s feather of blank verse, and lit 
His Friar Bacon’s little magic lamp 
At the Promethean fire of Faustus. Jove, 
It was a faéry buck, indeed, that Will 
Poached in that green-wood.” 
‘Ben, see that you walk 

Like Adam, naked! Nay, in nakedness 
Adam was first. Trust me, you'll not escape 
This calumny! Vergil is damned—he wears 
A hen-coop round his waist, nicked in the night 
From Homer! Plato is branded for a thief, 
Why, he wrote Greek! And old Prometheus, too, 
Who stole his fire from heaven!” 

“Ay, cut away 
The scaffolding, you'll send all Europe down! 
I say, ‘tis old Detraction’s foulest blow, 
Subtlest and meanest, thus with the dead hand 
To stab the living Present in the back, 
And hale it down, because it counts for gain 
The wealth won by the Past, as all the Past 
Hath counted, since, like Ocean, Homer drew 
Into his thunder a thousand thousand streams 
Of tributary song? Who printed it?” 


“Chettle! I know not why, unless he too 

Be one of these same dwarfs that find the world 
Too narrow for their jealousies. Ben, Ben, 

I tell thee ’tis the dwarfs that find no world 
Wide enough for their jostling, while the giants, 
The gods themselves, can in one tavern find 
Room wide enough to swallow the wide heaven 
With all its crowded solitary stars.” 


“Let us begin, then, lad, with swallowing this!” 
The voice of Shakespeare quietly broke in, 

As laying a hand on either shoulder of Kit 

He stood behind him in the gloom and smiled 
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Across the table at Ben, whose eyes still blazed 
With boyhood’s generous wrath. “Rob was a poet. 
And had I known. .. no matter! I am sorry 

He spoke so late. His heart’s blood beats in this, 
Look, where he says he dies forsaken, Kit!” 

“Died drunk, more like,” growled Ben. “And if he did,” 
Will answered, “none was there to help him home, 
Except a poor old cobbler, Ben, that found him 
Dying in the streets, and took him to his house, 
And let him break his heart on his own bed. 

Read his last words. You know he left his wife 
And played the moth at tavern tapers, burnt 

His wings and dropt into the mud. Read here, 

His dying words to his forsaken wife, 

Written in blood, Ben, blood. Read it, ‘I charge thee, 
Doll, by the love of our youth, by my soul’s rest, 

See this man paid! Had he not succoured me 

I had died in the streets.’ How young he was to call 
Thus on their poor dead youth, this withered shadow 
That once was Robin Greene. He left a child— 
See—in its face he prays her not to find 

The father’s, but her own. ‘He is yet green 

And may grow straight,’ so flickers his last jest, 
Then out for ever. At the last he begged 

A penny-pott of malmsey. In the bill, 

All’s printed now for crows and daws to peck, 
You'll find four shillings for his winding sheet. 

He had the poet’s heart and God help all 

Who have that heart and somehow lose their way 
For lack of helm, souls that are blown abroad 

By the great winds of passion, without power 

To sway them, chartless captains. Multitudes ply 
Trimly enough from bank to bank of Thames 

Like shallow wherries, while tall galleons, 

Out of their very beauty driven to dare 

The uncempassed sea, founder in starless nights, 
And all that we can say is—‘They died drunk!’” 


“T have it from veracious witnesses,” 

Bame snuffled, “that the death of Robert Greene 

Was caused by a surfeit, sir, of Rhenish wine 

And pickled herrings. Also, sir, that his shirt 

Was very foul, and while it was at wash 

He lay i’ the cobbler’s old blue smock, sir!” 
“ Gods,” 

The voice of Raleigh muttered nigh mine ear, 

“T have a dirty cloak here on my arm; 

But, if a Queen’s feet had not trodden it, 

I’d wrap it round that piece of Tyburn tallow 
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And gag his greasy tongue. Hi! Drawer, take 
Yon pamphlet, have it fried in cod-fish oil 
And bring it hither. Bring a candle, too, 
And sealing-wax! Be quick. The rogue shall eat it, 
And then I'll seal his lips.” 
“ No—not to-night,” 

Kit whispered, laughing, “I’ve a prettier plan 
For Master Bame.” 

“As for the pamphlet, Kit,” 
The voice of Shakespeare quietly resumed, 
“Why, which of us could send his heart and soul 
Thro’ Caxton’s printing-press and hope to find 
The pretty pair unmangled. I'll not trust 
The spoken word, no, not of my own lips, 
Before the Judgment Throne, against myself 
Or on my own defence; and I'll not trust 
The printed word to mirror Robert Greene. 
See—here’s another Testament, in ink, 
Written, not printed, for the Mermaid Inn. 
Rob sent it from his death-bed straight to me, 
Read it. °Tis for the Mermaid Inn alone; 
And when ’tis read, we’ll burn it, as he asks.” 


Then, from the hands of Shakespeare, Marlowe took 
A little scroll, and, while the winds without 

Rattled the shutters with their ghostly hands 

And wailed among the chimney-tops, he read :— 


Greeting to all the Mermaid Inn 

From their old Vice and Slip of Sin, 
Greeting, Ben, to you, and you 

Will Shakespeare and Kit Marlowe, too. 
Greeting from your Might-have-been, 
Your broken sapling, Robert Greene. 


Read my letter—’tis my last, 

Then let Memory blot me out, 

I would not make my maudlin past 

A trough for every swinish snout. 

First, gen a debt unpaid 

It’s all chalked up, not much all told, 

For Bread and Sack. When I am cold, 
Doll can pawn my Spanish blade 

And pay mine host. She'll pay mine host! 
But . . . I have chalked up other scores 
In your own hearts, behind the doors, 
Not to be paid so quickly. Yet, 

O, if you would not have my ghost 
Creeping in at dead of night, 

Out of the cold wind, out of the wet, 
With weeping face and helpless fingers 
Trying to wipe the marks away, 

Read what I can write, still write, 

While this life within them lingers. 

Let me pay, lads, let me pay. 
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Item, for a peacock phrase, 

Flung out in a sudden blaze, 

Flung out at his friend Shake-scene, 
By this ragged Might-have-been, 
This poor Tadhiinen, Robert Greene. 


Will, I knew it all the while! 

And you know it—and you smile! 

My quill was but a Jackdaw’s feather, 
While the quill that Ben, there, wields, 
Fluttered down thro’ azure fields, 

From an eagle in the sun; 

And yours, Will, yours, no earth-born thing, 
A plume of rainbow-tinctured grain, 
Dropt out of an angel’s wing. 

Only a Jackdaw’s feather mine, 

And mine ran ink, and Ben’s ran wine, 
And yours the pure Pierian streams. 


But I had dreams, O, I had dreams ! 
Dreams, you understand me, Will ; 
And I fretted at the tether 

That bound me to the lowly plain, 
Gnawed my heart out, for I knew 
Once, tho’ that was long ago, 

I might have risen with Ben and you 
Somewhere near that Holy Hill 
Whence the living rivers flow. 

Let it pass. I did not know 

One bitter phrase could ever fly 

So far through that immortal sky 
—Seeing all my songs had flown so low— 
One envious phrase that cannot die 
From century to century. 


Kit Marlowe ceased a moment, and the wind, 

As if indeed the night were all one ghost, 

Wailed round the Mermaid Inn, then sent once more 
Its desolate passion through the reader’s veice :— 


Some truth there was in what I said. 

Kit Marlowe taught you half your trade ; 
And something of the rest you learned 
From me,—but all you took you earned. 
You took the best I had to give, 

You took my clay and made it live; 

And that—why that’s what God must do !— 
My music made for mortal ears 

You flung to all the listening spheres. 
You took my dreams and made them true. 
And, if I claimed them, the blank air 
Might claim the breath I shape to prayer. 
I do not claim it! Let the earth 

Claim the thrones she brings to birth. 

Let the first shapers of our tongue 

Claim whate’er is said or sung, 

Till the doom repeal that debt 

And cancel the first alphabet. 

Yet, when like a god, you scaled 

The shining crags where my foot failed ; 
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When I saw my fruit of the vine 
Foam in the Olympian cup, 
Or in that broader chalice shine 
Blood-red, a sacramental drink, 
With stars for bubbles, lifted up, 
Through the universal night, 
Up to the celestial brink, 
we to that quintessential Light 
ere God acclaimed you for the wine 
Crushed from those poor grapes of mine ; 
O, you'll understand, no doubt, 
How the poor vine-dresser fell, 
How a pin-prick can let out 
All the bannered hosts of hell, 
Nay, a knife-thrust, the sharp truth— 
I had spilt my wine of youth, 
The Temple was not mine to build. 
My place in the world’s march was filled. 


Yet—through all the years to come— 
Men to whom my songs are dumb 

Will remember them and me 

For that one cry of jealousy, 

That curse where I had come to bless, 
That harsh voice of unhappiness. 

They'll note the curse, but not the pang, 
Not the torment whence it sprang, 
They'll note the blow at my friend’s back, 
But not the soul stretched on the rack. 
They'll note the weak convulsive sting, 
Not the crushed body and broken wing. 


Item,—for my thirty years, 
Dashed with sun and splashed with tears, 
Wan with revel, red with wine, 
This Jack-o-lanthorn life of mine. 
Other wiser, happier men, 
Take the full three-score-and-ten, 
Climb slow, and seek the sun. 
Dancing down is soon done. 
Golden boys, beware, beware,— 
The ambiguous oracles declare 
Loving gods for those that die 
Young, as old men may; but I, 
— as was my pilgrimage, 
ither in mine April age. 


Item,—one groatsworth of wit, 
Bought at an exceeding price, 
Ay, a million of repentance. , 
Let me pay the whole of it. 
Lying here these deadly nights, 
Lads, for me the Mermaid lights 
Gleam as for a castaway 

Swept along a midnight sea 
The harbour-lanthorns, each a spark, 
A pin-prick in the solid dark, 
That lets trickle through a ray 
Glorious out of Paradise, 
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To stab him with new agony. 

Let me pay, lads, let me pay! 

Let the Mermaid pass the sentence: 
I am pleading guilty now, 

A dead leaf on the laurel-bough, 
And the storm whirls me away. 


Kit Marlowe ceased; but not the wailing wind 
That round and round the silent Mermaid Inn 
Wandered, with helpless fingers trying the doors, 
Like a most desolate ghost. 
A sudden throng 
Of players bustled in, shaking the rain 
From their plumed hats, ‘“ Veracious witnesses,” 
The snuffle of Bame arose anew, “declare 
It was a surfeit killed him, Rhenish wine 
And pickled herrings. His shirt was very foul. 
He had but one. His doublet, too, was frayed, 
And his boots broken. . .” 
“What! Gonzago, you!” 
A short fat player called in a deep voice 
Across the room and, throwing aside his cloak 
To show the woman’s robe he wore beneath, 
Minced up to Ben and bellowed—“’Tis such men 
As you that make we women what we are, 
Gonzago!” Then with skirts upheld he turned 
Te Bame and sniffed— And ’tis such men as you 
Would like to make we women what we are, 
Only—we will not let you!” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” 
“We women or wee women,” piped a Scot, 
And all the throng of players rocked and roared, 
Till at a nod and wink from Kit a hush 
Held them again. 
“Look to the door,” he said, 
“Ts any listening?” The young player crept, 
A mask of mystery, to the door and peeped. 
“ All’s well! The coast is clear!” 
“Then shall we tell 
Our plan to Master Bame?” 
Round the hushed room 
Went Kit, a pen and paper in his hand, 
Whispering each to read, digest, and sign, 
While Ben re-filled the glass of Master Bame. 
“And now,” said Kit aloud, “what think you, lads? 
Shall he be told?” Solemnly one or two 
’Gan shake their heads with “Safety! safety! Kit!” 
“OQ, Bame can keep a secret! Come, we’ll tell him! 
He can advise us how a righteous man 
Should act! We'll let him share an he approve. 
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Now, Master Bame,—come closer—my good friend, 
Ben Jonson here, hath lately found a way 
Of—hush! Come closer !—coining money, Bame.” 
“Coining!” “Ay, hush, now! Hearken! A certain, sure, 
And indiscoverable method, sir! 
He is acquainted with one Poole, a felon 
Lately released from Newgate, hath great skill 
In mixture of metals—hush !—and, by the help 
Of a right cunning maker of stamps, we mean 
To coin French crowns, rose-nobles, pistolettes, 
Angels and English shillings.” 
For one breath, 
Bame stared at him with bulging beetle-eyes, 
Then murmured shyly as a country maid 
In her first wooing “Is’t not against the law?” 
“Why, sir, who makes the law? Why should not Bame 
Coin his own crowns like Queen Elizabeth? 
She is but mortal! And consider, too, 
The good works it should prosper in your hands, 
Without regard to red-deer pies and wine 
White as the Milky Way. Such secrets, Bame, 
Were not good for the general; but a few 
Discreet and righteous palms, your own, my friend, 
And mine,—what think you?” 
With a hesitant glance 

Of well-nigh child-like cunning, screwing his eyes, 
Bame laughed a little huskily and looked round 
At that grave ring of anxious faces, all 
Holding their breath and thrilling his blunt nerves 
With their stage-practice. ‘And no risk?” breathed Bame, 
“No risk at all?” “QO, sir, no risk at all! 
We make the very coins. Besides, that part 
Touches not you. Yours is the honest face, 
That’s all we want.” 

“Why, sir, if you are sure 


There is no risk. . .’ 
“You'll help to spend it. Good! 
We'll talk anon of this, and you shall carry 
More angels in your pocket, master Bame, 
Than e’er you'll meet in heaven. Set hand on seal 
To this now, master Bame, to prove your faith. 
Come, all have signed it. Here’s the quill, dip, write. 
Good!” 
And Kit, pocketing the paper, bowed 
The gull to the inn-door, saying as he went,— 
“You shall hear further when the plan’s complete. 
But there’s one great condition—not one word, 
One breath of scandal more on Robert Greene. 
He’s dead; but he was one of us. The day 
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You air his shirt, I air this paper, too.” 
No gleam of understanding, even then, 
Illumed that tallowy face: no stage, indeed, 
Has known such acting as the Mermaid Inn 
That night, and Bame but sniggered, ‘“ Why, of course, 
There’s good in all men; and the best of us 
Will make mistakes,” 

“But no mistake in this,” 
Said Kit, “or all together we shall swing 
At Tyburn—who knows what may leap to light ?— 
You understand? No scandal!” “Not a breath!” 
So, in dead silence, Master Richard Bame 
Went out into the darkness and the night, 
To ask, as I have heard, for many a moon, 
The price of malmsey-butts and silken hose, 
And doublets slashed with satin. 

As the door 

Slammed on his back, the pent-up laughter burst 
With echo and re-echo round the room, 
But ceased as Will tossed on the glowing hearth 
The last poor Testament of Robert Greene. 
All watched it burn. The black wind wailed and moaned 
Around the Mermaid as the sparks flew up. 
“God, what a night for ships upon the sea,” 
Said Raleigh, peering through the wet black panes. 
“T give you a toast to drink in silence, lads,” 
Will answered,—* The unwithering memory 
Of Robert Greene, and... all tall galleons, 
And all good seamen lost on the Ocean-sea.” 
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SOME SERVICE REMINISCENCES. 


BY COLONEL C. E, CALLWELL, C.B. 


INDIA, they say, is no place 
to soldier in in the twentieth 
century. Education and pro- 
gress have acted like a blight. 
But although its glories were 
already on the wane in the 
later "Seventies, the gorgeous 
East had still much to recom- 
mend it in the last genera- 
tion to the impecunious young 
officer. Those were halcyon 
days, days when polo-ponies 
were procurable for one hun- 
dred rupees, days when you 
beat your punkah coolie if he 
went to sleep on duty, days 
when an appreciable portion of 
the forty-two hours’ lectures 
laid down for gunners during 
the hot weather took the form 
of reading a work of fiction 
out aloud to them, days when 
the natives had not yet been 
stirred up to discontent by 
feckless bodies bent on creating 
ill-feeling between the governed 
and the governing races. Still, 
the temperature in the Plains 
in June and July was as high 
then as it is now, and a newly 
joined subaltern in the enjoy- 
ment of good health could 
not hope for a trip to the 
Hills in his first year in the 
country. 

People who have not trav- 
elled far afield are under the 
impression that out in India 
one is perpetually discovering 
serpents under one’s pillow and 
scorpions in one’s boots. These 
creatures, of course, exist in 
quantities; but, throughout the 


whole of two tours of service in 
that sunny land spent in a 
number of different localities, 
I do not remember seeing a 
single scorpion at large, nor 
did I come across more than 
a score of snakes—and nearly 
all of those were met with 
within the space of a couple 
of hours on one day. It was 
during that first hot weather 
and at Dinapore that the 
Ganges rose day by day along- 
side the shady “bund ” where 
the regimental bands sometimes 
played of an evening, until one 
forenoon the great river came 
creeping up the surface-drains, 
spread itself out over the 
maidan and the roads, and 
began lapping against the 
verandah of our mess bunga- 
low. We were watching the 
rising of the sacred waters, 
somewhat disturbed lest they 
should bring a corpse to violate 
our privacy, when something 
was descried struggling along 
the surface towards us, and 
presently a cobra dragged itself 
wearily out of the turgid flood 
and paused an instant to re- 
cuperate ere seeking out a 
hiding - place. The intruder 
was dealt with speedily and 
effectually. But others fol- 
lowed, and deadly little mer- 
curial cheraits came wriggling 
along, so that the bungalow 
for a while underwent a 
species of siege, and the whole 
of the servant establishment 
had to be formed up to keep 
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close watch and to announce 
each fresh arrival. When the 
native lights upon a snake 
there is a tremendous shouting, 
and if there is a “Sahib” 
about he is summoned to come 
and conquer the reptile; but 
once the enemy has received 
the coup de grdce by a shrewd 
stroke from a riding-whip or 
polo-stick, the native will 
stamp passionately on the re- 
mains, accompanying the pro- 
cess with a torrent of oppro- 
brious remarks concerning the 
morals and the extraction of 
the victim’s female relations. 
The unwelcome refugees ceased 
to present themselves after a 
while, and any of those resident 
in our compound which did not 
gain the verandah no doubt 
perished in their burrows and 
lairs. 

When an especially high 
tide invades Shadwell, or if the 
Thames converts some up-river 
village temporarily into a 
Venice, the inhabitants rather 
enjoy the experience than 
otherwise. But out in India, 
buildings are for the most 
part either fashioned out of 
sun-dried bricks or else are 
constructed with plain un- 
adulterated mud, so that an 
inundation has to be taken 
more seriously. That after- 
noon an urgent message 
reached us from the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, calling upon 
one of us to effect a raid upon 
the habitation of an old lady 
and to remove her to a place 
of safety. She dwelt in one 
of the few two-storeyed bunga- 
lows in the station, and in 
one which happened to lie 
rather low. It appeared that 
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the whole of her ground-floor 
was already awash, that she 
had retired upstairs, and that 
she had sent a note announcing 
her intention of sticking to the 
ship and intimating that she 
had betaken herself to bed. 
The Cantonment Magistrate 
pointed out to us that he 
had hundreds of things to 
attend to during the present 
emergency besides salving ob- 
stinate old ladies; he remarked 
that this was just the kind of 
situation where an rtille 

officer was bound to distin- 
guish himself; he expressed 
unbounded confidence in our 
discretion, individually and 
collectively; and he gave us 
a free hand. So a brother 
subaltern embarked in a dog- 
cart drawn by natives and 
splashed off to the old lady’s 


residence, determined to re- 
move her dead or alive. She 
absolutely declined to stir 


when summoned ; but, by dint 
of cajolery interspersed with 
threats of bursting in the 
door of her bedroom and re- 
moving her “as she was,” 
she was eventually induced te 
bow to the inevitable. Her 
bungalow subsided that night, 
and when the floods had re- 
ceded its ruins were found to 
consist of little more than a 
mound of mud and tiles and 
household furniture; but the 
old lady always maintained 
that she had been treated 
outrageously, and she made 
a formal complaint to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The fates decreed that I 
should find myself again at 
Dinapore in another battery, 
two or three years later, on 
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another tour of Indian ser- 
vice; and as there happened 
to be no captain, and as the 
other subalterns were even 
younger, I was left in com- 
mand when the major went 
off to the Hills on leave. All 
went merry as @ marriage-bell 
during this brief term of early 
responsibility, but for one un- 
fortunate incident connected 
with the battery herses. The 
veterinary surgeon came to me 
one morning with an anxious 
air. He announced that a 
steed which had for some 
days been segregated and kept 
under observation, now dis- 
played unmistakable symptoms 
of glanders; he declared that 
the animal must be slain forth- 
with, and he gave it as his 
professional opinion that the 
carcass ought to be utterly 
destroyed for fear of con- 
tagion. Shooting the horse 
was a@ simple matter; but 
making away with the re- 
mains obviously offered a more 
formidable problem. There 
was, however, a scientifically 
constructed “cinerator” in the 
lines — a circular mud plat- 
form, standing about six feet 
above ground-level, and fur- 
nished with ventilating-shafts 
coming up from below to en- 
sure an abundant draught. 
The virtues of this erection 
had never been put to the 
test, and the opportunity 
which now offered itself for 
trying how the device would 
act was too good a one not 
to be taken advantage of. 
So faggots and hampers and 
straw were piled up on the 
altar, and then, to the ac- 
companiment of much grunt- 


ing and chatter on the part 
of the battery native estab- 
lishment, the carcass was 
hoisted up and perched on 
the top of the combustibles 
like the remains of a defunct 
Brahman. The torch was 
duly applied, and the hearts 
of the spectators were glad- 
dened by the sight of a blaze 
which appeared to herald a 
speedy triumph. 

But nothing would induce 
that horse to burn properly. 
Fresh fuel was sent for and 
applied. A native very nearly 
immolated himself in trying to 
pour on kerosene oil, — the 
scantiness of his raiment 
proved his salvation, for there 
was so little of it that he was 
able to shed it in a moment. 
In the meantime a column of 
dense smoke rose up from the 
funeral-pyre, and as the wind 
was blowing from the most 
inconvenient quarter a cloud 
soon hung over the canton- 
ment like a pall. Zeal and 
fertility of resource were alike 
of no avail. The horse merely 
went on cooking slowly, in 
defiance of our most strenuous 
efforts, and a scent of roast 
meat pervaded the entire 
station. The Cantonment Ma- 
gistrate wrote out a peremp- 
tory — indeed an almost in- 
temperate — ukase, ordaining 
that the nuisance was in- 
stantly to cease. The Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer declared 
that the artillery were jeopar- 
dising the health of the com- 
munity. It was a day of 
stress and anxiety, and years 
afterwards, when a homestead 
out on the veldt would some- 
times refuse to ignite at a 
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juncture when despatch was 
to be desired and when Boers 
were about, I often recalled 
that early episode of the 
glandered horse at Dinapore. 
The object to be consumed 
could scarcely have shown 
itself more fire- proof had it 
been made of asbestos. 

The Afghan War was in full 
swing during my first tour 
of service in India, and, by 
what turned out to be a stroke 
of rare luck, I was ordered up 
to the Panjab to do duty with 
a battery which was short of 
officers, but which was s0 
saturated with fever that it 
could not be sent up to the 
front. Almost immediately 
afterwards, however, that 
mysteriously constituted in- 
telligence department, bazaar 
rumour, announced to us one 
evening that our troops had 
got into difficulties at Kabul, 
next day tidings arrived that 
the field force had been driven 
into the cantonment of Sher- 
pore, and a few hours later 
orders came to hand for us to 
march straightway to Pesha- 
war with all convenient speed. 
But after proceeding to that 
frontier city we had the morti- 
fication of seeing other batter- 
ies arrive from down country, 
march past us, and disappear 
into the Khyber,—for the 
doctors had pronounced us to 
be unfit for active service. 

Marauding is endemic in the 
environs of Peshawar, the 
Pathans were at this time in 
an even more than usually 
pronounced state of effervesc- 
ence, and night alarms were 
by no means infrequent. The 
city was full of cut-throats ; 
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and, although a border thief 
would be intent rather upon 
loot than upon doing a mis- 
chief to an unbeliever, and 
although an efficient Afridi 
will steal the bed from under 
you without disturbing your 
slumbers, one generally had a 
revolver handy somewhere 
near one’s pillow. One night 
I awoke with a start. Doors 
and windows were rattling, 
there was an uncanny rumbling 
sound, and there seemed to be 
some living thing under the 
bed engaged in rocking it about. 
Convinced that the bungalow 
was being attacked, I snatched 
up my revolver and rushed 
out on to the verandah. At 
the same moment all the doors 
leading out on to the verandah 
burst open and the others 
issued from their apartments, 
also in pyjamas and with re- 
volvers in their hands—it was 
a mercy that nobody was shot. 
But all had grown still again, 
and on comparing notes we 
came to the conclusion that 
there had been a sharp shock 
of earthquake. This theory 
received vociferous support 
from our servants, who all 
came running across in a body 
and in great excitement to say 
that some of the outbuildings 
in which they resided were 
somewhat the worse for the 
seismic disturbance —all the 
servants, that is to say, but 
one. Him we found steeped 
in repose under his blanket 
in a sheltered corner of the 
verandah, and he had to be 
treated quite roughly before 
he could be aroused. He was 
the chowkedar (The watch- 
man). 
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“ And when the last dread Bugle Call 
Adown the Hurnai throbs, 
And when the last grim joke has 


closed 
The great Black Book of Jobs, 


And when the graves thrust forth their 
dead, 
From Cork to Candahar— 
The man who'll sleep right through 
it all 
Will be the chowkedar.” 


There was a brother officer 
staying with us that night 
as a guest who was on his 
way through from the Kabul 
side to the Bolan to join a 
horse-artillery battery to which 
he had just been appointed—a 
fine soldier, sanguine, enthusi- 
astic, and full of confidence in 
himself. It was a few months 
later, on sick leave in the hills 
beyond Kashmir, that I read 
the story of his tragic end. 
When Sir F. Roberts’ triumph- 
ant troops rushed joyously 
into Ayoub Khan’s camp after 
the victory of Kandahar, they 
came upon the body of Hector 
Maclaine with his throat cut, 
lying not a stone’s-throw from 
the Emir’s tent: he had been 
taken at Maiwand and had 
been kept captive by the 
Afghans for several weeks, 
only to be foully murdered 
at the last moment before his 
remorseless jailers fled across 
the Arghandab on their way 
to Herat. Oddly enough, the 
journal which contained the 
news came to hand when I 
was travelling with another 
man of mark who, like Mac- 
laine, was destined to be struck 
down by the assassin’s hand. 

At the age of six- or seven- 
and-twenty Alexander Dalgleish 
had already undergone a pro- 
tracted series of adventures 
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such as it is given to few to 
meet with in the course of a 
lifetime of three-score-and-ten. 
We joined forces as a result 
of a chance meeting on the 
confines of the Happy Valley, 
and sojourned together as no- 
mads for several weeks. But 
it was not until we had dwelt 
in intimate companionship for 
many days that it was gradu- 
ally borne in on me that this 
quiet, retiring, weather-beaten 
Scotsman was one of those 
pioneers in whose _ tracks 
the British Empire has been 
built up. Apprenticed to the 
merchant service as a lad, he 
had only just obtained his 
certificates when it so happened 
that he found himself aboard 
a tramp steamer in the harbour 
of Bombay at the moment 
when a commercial mission 
was being organised, which 
was to form a corollary to the 
political mission under Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, which had 
recently visited Kashgar—then 
the metropolis of a flourishing 
khanate under the sway of the 
celebrated Yakoob Beg. A 
relative of Dalgleish’s was in- 
cluded in the personnel of this 
commercial mission, and, when 
the proposal was made to him, 
the young sailor gladly threw 
up his post on the ship and 
attached himself to the party 
who -were about to take a 
caravan over the Himalayas 
and to thrust themselves into 
the heart of Central Asia. The 
mission in due course made its 
way to Yarlcnd with the ap- 
proval of the autoerat ruling 
over Kashgaria, Yarkand being 
a@ more populous city and a 
greater centre of oriental trade 
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than Kashgar, the capital. 
Relations were established with 
the merchants of this remote 
region hidden behind the 
purdah of the mighty hills, 
and, when the time was ripe 
for the party to return to 
India, Dalgleish, who was still 
a mere boy, was left behind 
in charge of goods remaining 
unsold, and in the capacity of 
a representative of the company 
remaining on the spot with 
whom the association might 
occasionally be able to com- 
municate. For two or three 
years he remained in Yakoob 
Beg’s dominions with the ac- 
quiescence of that potentate, 
the solitary European in a 
vast stretch of country which 
had been torn from the 
Celestial Empire and trans- 
formed into an independent 
Moslem State by the greatest 
man who had arisen in Central 
Asia since the days of Nadir 
Shah. 

But the Atkhalik Ghazi, as 
Yakoob Beg was called, was 
already in the afternoon of life, 
and evil times were approach- 
ing. The Chinese were pre- 
paring to recover possession 
of the territory which he had 
wrested from them when in 
his prime. Intrigues against 
his authority were rife in 
Yarkand and Kashgar, and 
when he placed himself at the 
head of an army to meet the 
forces despatched against him 
by the Son of Heaven, and 
was already marching towards 
the frontier, he died mysteri- 
ously—as such rulers often do. 
Instantly the State was con- 
vulsed with faction. Two 
pretenders for the throne met 
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in battle at Aksu, and there 
Dalgleish received his baptism 
of fire, having accompanied 
the pretender who proved suc- 
cessful, as an honoured guest, 
The fight, Dalgleish told me, 
was decided by the guns of his 
side, which were handled with 
great daring by the commander 
of the artillery, an ex-jemadar 
from India, who had fought 
against us as a mutineer at 
Delhi. But all this time the 
Chinese preparations were ma- 
turing, and scarcely had the 
victor of Aksu, Kuli Beg, 
established himself as Emir, 
when it was ascertained that 
an invasion from the east was 
at hand. During his exile 
Dalgleish had acquired a re- 
markable command of Turkish, 
Persian, and various Central 
Asian dialects, he was known 
and trusted by the notables, 
and so he was invited by Kuli 
Beg to take command of the 
Kashgarian army. He declined 
this honour, having learnt that 
he would assuredly be assassi- 
nated by rivals desirous of the 
post were he to accept; but 
the refusal was taken in bad 
part by the Emir, and from 
that time he knew that his 
life was in danger. The Kash- 
garian forces eventually offered 
but a feeble opposition to the 
Celestial soldiery, and after 
they had suffered two or three 
reverses near the frontier 
they practically abandoned the 
struggle. Dalgleish did not, 
however, wait to see the end. 
Aware that he was regarded 
with suspicion in a land which 
was now in a state of anarchy, 
he fied one night with a single 
faithful servant, and succeeded 
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in making his way back over 
the mountains to Kashmir a 
few days before the invading 
army captured Kashgar and 
then moved on Yarkand. Such, 
in brief and to the best of my 
recollection, was the story 
gleaned at first hand from 
one who had been an eye- 
witness of strange happenings, 
but who seldom spoke of all 
that he had gone through. 

A silent, self-contained man, 
the Indian Government for a 
long time failed to realise that 
here was an expert whom they 
could use on secret service, and 
when they decided to turn 
his knowledge and _ experi- 
ence to account his days were 
already almost numbered. It 
would appear that he was 
engaged on some official or 
semi-official journey when, a 
few years after we had been 
wandering in company amongst 
the hills which look down upon 
the Vale of Kashmir, he was 
murdered on the Karakorum 
Pass} 

Amongst the artillery units 
passing through Peshawar on 
the way to Afghanistan there 
was a heavy (elephant and 
bullock) battery, and as one of 
its subalterns fell seriously ill 
before it continued its march 
across the frontier, I was at- 
tached in his place and pro- 
ceeded with it to Kabul. We 
did not, however, have a par- 
ticularly exciting time, al- 
though we were called upon 
near Jellalabad to bombard a 
village on the far side of the 
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Kabul river as an interlude, 
As a matter of fact there were 
two villages, one a friendly 
village and the other a hostile 
village. The hostile villagers 
were harrying the friendly vil- 
lagers, and our réle in the broil 
was to afford, support to our 
allies by shelling the place of 
abode of their antagonists. Un- 
fortunately we made a mistake 
and took the friendly village as 
our target; but as our bom- 
bardment proved somewhat 
ineffective, no great harm was 
done, and the friendly villagers 
took the thing in exeellent part 
and treated it as a capital 
joke. They sent a message 
to say that they would never 
in future be afraid of artillery 
fire. 

Crossing some of the passes 
between Jellalabad and Kabul 
with the heavy ordnance 
proved no light task; but the 
elephants performed miracles, 
and they always seemed to 
know by instinct what was 
the best course to pursue if a 
gun stuck. Sometimes they 
butted with their heads. At 
other times they “manned ” the 
wheels with their trunks. But 
they were awkward animals 
for horsemen to meet on the 
narrow roads cut in the hill- 
sides, with a wall on one side 
and a rocky declivity dropping 
hundreds of feet on the other. 
Horses have a great fear of 
these huge beasts, which some 
of them never seem to get over. 
The value of mounted infantry 
had been exemplified strikingly 





1 The tracking down and the apprehension of the murderer by Captain Bower 
(who is now commanding the Abor expedition) was a very remarkable achieve- 
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during the course of the Zulu 
War, and Sir F. Roberts had 
recently started a scheme for 
forming a brigade of this novel 
arm at Kabul, by utilising some 
of the pack-ponies that were 
available. But a single one of 
our elephants appearing on 
the scene while these new- 
fashioned troops were prac- 
tising evolutions would dis- 
mount a large part of the 
brigade. 

Some months later I was 
summoned to rejoin my original 
battery at Dinapore, which was 
under orders for home that 
trooping season, The rail- 
way, which at the beginning 
of the war only ran as far as 
Jhelum, had, in the interval, 
been extended a long way 
towards Peshawar; but the 
permanent way, construeted in 
haste, had not settled down 
very satisfactorily along the 
new stretch. It was used 
mainly for freight, passenger 
trains proceeding very gingerly 
for fear of misadventure. The 
train left Rawal Pindi about 
sundown, accompanied by a 
large breakdown gang ready 
for all emergencies ; we ran off 
the line twice in the first 
twenty miles, and the pass- 
engers spent most of a bit- 
terly cold night watching the 
operations of the working 
party engaged in getting the 
locomotive and such carriages 
as had accompanied it off the 
rails back into position again. 
The accidents both took place 
at points where a train, as long 
as it moved at a sedate pace, 
could not come to much harm ; 
but there were embank- 
ments and viaducts along the 
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line where one which had 
missed the road might have 
come to very serious grief, 
Still, such experiences were of 
small aecount compared to the 
adventures which one was apt 
to encounter between Middle- 
burg and Pretoria in the middle 
of 1901. In the Service one 
meets, indeed, with all manner 
of vicissitudes in connection 
with railways, and sees rolling 
stock and permanent way 
turned to strange uses. 
Towards the end of the South 
African War, for instance, some 
of us were despatched by sea 
from Cape Town to Port Nol- 
loth in Namaqualand, with the 
object of succouring a copper- 
mining centre called Ookiep 
which General Smuts was in- 
vesting. Fringing this portion 
of the littoral of Cape Colony 
there is a stretch of waterless 
“sand-veldt,” forty miles wide, 
intervening between the shore 
and the uplands of the interior; 
and had it not been for a mini- 
ature mining railway which 
linked up Ookiep with the sea, 
we should probably be at Port 
Nolloth still. Everything and 
everyone, except the horses 
and just sufficient men to lead 
the horses, was transported 
across this inhospitable zone 
of rolling sand-dunes in the 
dainty little trucks of the toy 
railway. Even the water for 
the horses on their trying 
march had to be carried for- 
ward in tanks placed on the 
trucks, and the cumbrous mule- 
waggons of the country, which 
served as military transport in 
ordinary times, had to be 
packed with their fore-wheels 
in one truck and their hind- 
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wheels in another, risking an 
upset when going round a 
curve. The Royal Navy had, 
with characteristic originality 
and resource, set about prepar- 
ing one of the little locomotives 
for the worst. Not content 
with the festoons of cables, 
which had done such good ser- 
vice in Natal, and which had 
earned the title “ Hairy Mary” 
for the engine so decked out 
at the hands of the troops, 
armour - plating was brought 
into requisition at Port Nolloth, 
and was applied so freely that 
the locomotive might have 
faced a battleship. It was 
not observed until steam had 
been got up in preparation for 
a trial trip that the weight 
of the engine had grown so 
excessive that the rails on 
which it was reposing had 
become flattened down: a 
journey along the line would 
probably have rendered the 
permanent way unserviceable 
for months, and it might have 
rendered a military advance 
into the interior in time to 
relieve the imperilled township 
an impossibility. 

It was on a railway of 
analogously modest calibre, 
with its terminus at Carnarvon, 
that two of us enjoyed a quaint 
experience on a staff-ride a few 
years ago. We were bound for 
a place the name of which 
was spelt almost entirely with 
“)’s,” and we meant to cycle 
back. So we took third-class 
tickets and bicycle tickets at 
the shanty which served for 
station, and we were invited 
to place our bicycles in the 
solitary first-class car on the 
train, a saloon compartment 


_~# 
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of approximately the dimen- 
sions of the normal hotel 
omnibus. We took our seats 
in the saloon and prepared to 
enjoy the view; but a can- 
tankerous Celt, who came to 
inspect the tickets, pointed out 
that we had not first - class 
tickets, ignored our references 
to the bicycles, and turned us 
out. So we made the journey 
in a third-class compartment, 
while our bicycles travelled 
“first.” 

An officer who was on the 
Headquarters staff with me at 
one time used to narrate an 
amusing experience of his in a 
train when he was a Sandhurst 
cadet. He was in a first-class 
carriage going up to town with 
two other cadets, the only other 
passenger in the compartment 
being an old gentleman in a 
corner. One of his comrades 


:was a youth much given to 


pranks, and as the train slowed 
down when running into Vaux- 
hall, where the tickets were to 
be taken, this budding Na- 
poleon suddenly exclaimed, “I 
say! Mum, you fellows!” in 
a blood-curdling whisper, and 
disappeared under the seat. 
The ticket-collector came along 
in due course, took the tickets 
from the visible occupants of 
the compartment, and was 
proceeding on his way, when 
the old gentleman, who had 
been fidgeting a good deal in 
his corner, interposed and 
stopped the man. “I think 
it right to tell you, conductor,” 
he said, “that there’s a person 
under that seat who has not 
got a ticket.” “Hie, you!” 
ejaculated the ticket-collector, 
peering under the seat; “you 
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just come out o’ that.” There 
being no response to this in- 
vitation, the collector proceeded 
to seize the cadet by the leg and 
to endeavour to haul him out 
into the open. A struggle en- 
sued ; but the cadet had man- 
aged to wedge himself in, and 
he proved a fixture. Other 
station hands arrived. A crowd 
collected. The guard came to 
see what was the matter. Fin- 
ally the station-master bustled 
up full of importance, and was 
apprised of the cause of the 
delay. ‘We can’t hang up 
traffic all day with this sort 
of nonsense,” was his verdict ; 
“she’s behind already. You,” 
he told the ticket-collector, “ go 
up in the carriage to Waterloo 
and give him in charge.” The 
door was banged, the whistle 
sounded, and the train glided 
out of the station. 

No sooner was the train well 
under weigh than the cadet 
slowly emerged from his lair 
and confronted the ticket-col- 
lector. ‘‘What the devil do you 
mean by assaulting me like this 
and seizing hold of my leg?” 
he demanded peremptorily. 

“Seizin’ ye by yer leg!” re- 
joined the man _ derisively. 
“What're ye travellin’ under 
the seat for?” 

‘Travelling under the seat!” 
exclaimed the cadet furiously ; 
“T always travel under the 
seat!” 

“Why ain’t ye got a ticket 
then?” retorted the collector 
warmly. 

“Not got a ticket ?” snapped 
the cadet, stamping his foot; 
“here’s my ticket !”’ 

“Then why didn’t ye give it 
me?” expostulated the man. 
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“Why didn’t you ask me 
for it, you blundering idiot!” 
shouted the cadet, and then he 
wheeled round on the old gentle- 
man in the corner. “And you, 
sir,” he said, “will you please 
explain what you mean by 
giving false information to this 
servant of the railway com- 
pany to the effect that I was 
travelling without a ticket? It 
is you who, by your unwarrant- 
able interference in a matter 
which nowise concerned you, 
have delayed the train and 
caused serious confusion. Some- 
thing was said just now about 
somebody being given in 
charge. If the ticket-collector 
does his duty he will give you 
in charge, and if the railway 
company do their duty they 
will prosecute you for causing 
an obstruction and for wan- 
tonly annoying a passenger.” 
By this time the train had 
drawn up alongside the plat- 
form at Waterloo, the door was 
thrown open by a porter, the 
cadet picked up his hat and 
umbrella and quietly descended 
from the compartment and 
walked off, and the eld gentle- 
man and the ticket - collector 
were left looking at each other 
very foolishly. 

But tricks cannot always be 
played upon railway officials 
with impunity, as a young 
subaltern, now a well-known 
general officer, found to his 
cost one time. He had arrived 
at some large station where the 
tickets were being taken as 
the passengers emerged from 
the arrival platform, and in a 
moment of light-heartedness he 
took it into his head to dash 
past the collector and to bolt 
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from the station. Instantly 
there was a hue and cry, an 
athletic porter chased the 
fugitive and ran him down, 
other porters came to secure 
the prisoner, and he was haled, 
breathless, before the station- 
master, who was purple in the 
face with indignation. “I 
only did it for a lark,” he 
panted apologetically; “I’m 
sorry I gave so much trouble. 
Of course, I’ve got my ticket 
all right. Here it is,” and he 
felt in his pocket. To his con- 
sternation the ticket was not 
there. He searched his other 
pockets, and turned out money 
in plenty, but no_ ticket: 
whether he had lost it in the 
carriage or it had been dropped 
in the chase and the scuffle, it 
was gone. This made matters 
look decidedly awkward. His 
offers to pay the fare were 
treated with derision, already 
ominous references were being 
made to the police, and there 
seemed to be _ considerable 
prospect of the young humour- 
ist spending some hours in a 
dungeon, when two brother 
officers, who had been amused 
spectators of the scene, came 
forward. Cards were pro- 
duced, names and addresses 
were taken down, and it was 
intimated to the culprit that 
he would be proceeded against 
by summons for attempting to 
defraud the railway company. 
The youngster realised that 
he had got himself into an un- 
pleasant scrape, so, having had 
an interview with his colonel 
and after consulting a solicitor, 
he repaired to London next 
day and sought an audience 
with the secretary of the 


a a a 


railway company. He was 
ushered into the official’s 
sanctum and told his tale. 
The secretary looked him up 
and down contemptuously for 
a minute. Then he spoke in a 
freezing tone as follows :— 

“That’s a very nice story— 
a@ very nice story! Do you 
seriously imagine that I am 
going to be taken in with such 
rubbish as that? The thing is 
as plain as it is discreditable— 
you were travelling without a 
ticket, and I must say that 
your device for escaping the 
consequences would have been 
worthy of a half-witted boy at 
a dame school. Now, some- 
what late in the day, you are 
beginning to perceive that 
honesty is the best policy— 
even for an officer and a gentle- 
man. A conviction for at- 
tempted fraud would not, I 
take it, raise you in the esteem 
of your superiors in the service 
which you adorn. Let this be 
a lesson to you, my young 
friend, or your military career 
is likely to come to an abrupt 
and an ignominious termina- 
tion. However, I do not wish 
to be hard on you or to take 
a step which would probably 
prove fatal to such prospects as 
you may happen to possess of 
advancement as a soldier, so I 
shall ask my directors not to 
prosecute. Good morning.” 
And the discomfited warrior 
was shown out of the office by 
a grinning underling. 

But to go back to Dinapore: 
—Within a few days of my 
return to the fold, an order, 
which was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, arrived 
for us to proceed with all speed 
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to Bombay with a view to 
embarking for South Africa, 
where rebellion had broken out 
in the newly annexed Trans- 
vaal. Active service often 
enough proves a disappoint- 
ment; but all military men 
who have enjoyed the experi- 
ence will agree that few 
greater delights are met with 
in the soldier’s career than the 
receipt of a mandate to take 
the field. Per contra, few more 
bitter mortifications can be 
encountered than to have an 
order to join in a campaign 
countermanded at the last 
moment, or to find on reaching 
the theatre of war that hostil- 
ities are at an end. A belated 
battery, bound for the Albert 
Docks en route to Egypt, 
marched off from the parade 
ground at Woolwich in Sept- 
ember 1882, to the strains of 
“The Girl He Left Behind 
Him ” and “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
officers and men full of pleas- 
urable anticipations of a 
brush with the fellaheen with- 
in two or three weeks, On 
the very next day intelligence 
arrived of the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and on the morrow 
back marched the battery with 
all ranks looking pitifully 
crestfallen. It was bad enough 
to be sold like this, the com- 
manding officer remarked later 
on in the mess; but the last 
straw had come when they 
were played up to barracks to 
the tune of “Slap! Bang! 
Here we are Again! Jolly 
Dogs are We!” a music-hall 
ditty which had recently en- 
joyed a temporary popularity. 
But for its being a forced con- 
tribution extorted under regu- 
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lations from which there was 
no escape, he was hanged if he 
wouldn’t withdraw his sub- 
scription to the R.A. Band to 
signify his disapproval of the 
outrage. 

All the way from Bombay to 
Durban we were in a terror 
lest the campaign should have 
fizzled out before we reached 
Natal, and it was a great relief 
to be greeted on arrival with 
the news of Sir George Col- 
ley’s repulse at Laing’s Neck 
that very morning. A few 
days’ later came the report of 
the reverse on the Ingogo, 
And there seemed to be a 
silver lining to the cloud even 
in the case of the disaster on 
Majuba Hill, because after 
such an untoward event there 
appeared to be every prospect 
of a fight to a finish. But we 
had reckoned without Mr 
Gladstone. Aboardship in the 
winter of 1899-1900, steaming 
south towards Cape Town, one 
was ever anticipating the 
worst, imagining that Lady- 
smith and Kimberley would 
prove to have been relieved 
without us, and that the war 
would virtually be over when 
we cast anchor in Table Bay ; 
but out of the two or three 
score of shipmates occupying 
the saloon, four officers had 
been killed and more than a 
dozen had been wounded be- 
fore the tide finally turned at 
Paardeberg and Pieters Hill. 

The brigade of all arms 
which proceeded from India to 
Natal in January 1881 pos- 
sessed a special interest in that 
it represented practically the 
last of the “old soldiers” to go 
on the war-path. Numbers of 
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men of all ranks composing it 


were serving to complete 
twenty-one years with the 
colours, and the 15th Hussars, 
the battalion of the 60th, the 
83rd, the 92nd, and my bat- 
tery were a band of veterans. 
It was a totally different type 
of force from the reserve-fed 
army which a year later em- 
barked for Egypt to cope with 
Arabi Pasha. As the battery 
had to be horsed in Natal it 
could not proceed up country 
at once, and eventually half of 
it (with which I remained at 
first) never went to the front 
at all. The railway then only 
ran up to within ten miles 
of Pietermaritzburg, so that 
when summoned to join the 
other half-battery a few days 
after the armistice, it was a 
case of marching up in com- 
pany with a field company of 
Royal Engineers from home 
which was on its way to New- 
castle. Gunners generally pride 
themselves on knowing how to 
make themselves comfortable 
on the line of march, but they 
have much to learn in this 
important particular from the 
gallant sappers. The equip- 
ment of a field company R.E. 
includes, or at all events then 
included, a goodly number of 
“Clarkson’s Boxes” borne on 
pack - horses — admirably de- 
signed receptacles, fitted with 
tinned tongues, jams, potted 
meats, bottled beer, and all 
those little necessaries which 
are calculated to make luncheon 
at the time of the midday “ out- 
span” a grateful institution. 
One of these halts took place 
by the bridge over the Tugela at 
Colenso, and we little thought 
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as we rested there that this 
peaceful spot was te be the 
scene of desperately contested 
affrays nineteen years later. 
The midday halt generally lasts 
for two or three hours, and one 
is sorely tempted to indulge in 
a siesta after satisfying the 
cravings of hunger; but sur- 
render to one’s inclinations in 
this respect should be tempered 
with discretion, and neglect of 
this precaution nearly termin- 
ated the earthly career of a 
leading light of the Accountant 
Branch at the War Office, who 
had been especially sent out to 
South Africa to endeavour to 
extract order out of the con- 
fusion into which the accounts 
of the campaign had fallen. 
The accounts always fall into 
confusion during a campaign 
in South Africa. This financial 
expert fell fast asleep after 
luncheon one day, with his 
head on an ant-heap and his 
mouth wide open, and he awoke 
with a start to find his false 
teeth going down his threat 
and sticking somewhere about 
half way. Fortunately there 
was an Army Medical man 
somewhere near at hand who 
managed — with a shoeing 
smith’s pincers, it is said—to 
recover the teeth. But the 
financial expert was very near 
leaving his bones on the limit- 
less veldt. 

A Roman Catholic chaplain 
was on his way up to the front 
at the same time as we were,— 
a fine figure of a man, with the 
blue eyes, the dark hair, and 
the handsome face of the typical 
Irishman. He sat right away 
back in the saddle, swinging a 
stick like a shillelagh as he 
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cantered along, and he had a 
brogue which it did one’s heart 
good to listen to. We often 
met him at dinner at night 
when there happened to be a 
wayside inn which looked pro- 
mising at the halting-place,— 
one of those hostelries where 
the hands from the farm come 
in to the evening meal, and 
where one man is as good as 
another if he is not better. 
One evening, when there was a 
large gathering at one of these 
festive boards, somebody asked 
him across the table during 
@ pause in the conversation, 
“D’you ride along by your- 
self as a rule, Father?” 
“’Dade and I do,” says he; 
“that is, of coorse, unless 
there’d be somebody roidin’ 
with me. And, faith, one just 
loikes a fellah to be tahkin’ 
to, for it’s a tarrible lone- 
some country—sure the Bog of 
Allen’s College Grane compared 
to ut. Ye roide along, moile 
by moile, and ye niver see a 
livin’ thing, not even a bur-r-d, 
barrin’ it’d be a dead mule or 
jackass lyin’ by the soide of the 
road. When ye git to where 
yere goin’ to, bedad ye aren't 
there at all at all; and if that 
little brown mare of moine— 
the thafe of the wor-r-ld that 
she is—takes a sup out of 
a bit of a shtrame, sure there 
isn’t any wather in ut.” There 
was a retired general officer 
present, who was acting as 
representative of one of the 
great London daily papers; 
he said that a man like that 
was a perfect treasure to a 
journalist barren of “ copy,” 
and some of the good Father’s 
Hibernianisms no doubt served 
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to aid in filling up a column, in 
default of lurid details concern. 
ing battles and Boers. 

One afternoon while I was 
at Neweastle, four men whom 
I took to be farmers rode up 
to the gun-park. They ap- 
peared to be having an alter- 
cation with the sentry, and on 
going over to see what was 
the matter I found that the 
gunner was endeavouring to 
make one of the party, a very 
striking - looking old man, 
understand that he must not 
smoke his big pipe in the 


gun-park. The old man 
was arrayed in rusty black 
clothing, his trousers had 


rucked up from the saddle, 
his white socks had dropped 
down over his boots, and it 
would have been gross flattery 
to have called him good-look- 
ing; but he had a strong, 
determined face, framed in 
singular side - whiskers, and 
evidently he was something 
more than the mere cultivator 
of Dutch extraction. Another 
of the party was a big, well- 
set-up figure, sitting his rough 
pony like a horseman, whose 
almost patriarchal beard only 
partially concealed a genial, 
friendly countenance. The 
other two were younger, and 
one of them, noticing my ap- 
proach, rode up and, speaking 
very fair English, gave me to 
understand that Mr Kruger 
and General Joubert would 
like to see the “cannons” if 
there was no objection, and 
asked if the sentry was right 
in forbidding smoking. So 
one or two drivers were called 
over to hold the rather ragged 
steeds of the visitors as they 
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dismounted, old Kruger let his 
pipe go out although he looked 
dissatisfied with the decision, 
and the party were shown 
what there was to be seen 
about the guns and ammuni- 
tion. Old Kruger never spoke ; 
but General Joubert was 
clearly interested and expressed 
surprise that we had muzzle- 
loaders, asking whether the 
French and Germans had not 
adopted breech-loaders long 
ago, The younger man who 
had addressed me, and who, 
I believe, was the third of the 
“triumvirate” who were nego- 
tiating a final (?) settlement 
with Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Sir Evelyn Wood, inter- 
preted into the Taal, although 
General Joubert appeared to 
understand English fairly well. 
After looking round the horses 
and declining an offer of re- 
freshment, the four mounted 
their ponies and rode off. It 
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was the first and last time that 
I saw Oom Paul; but nineteen 
years later, two days after the 
fight of Bergendal, most of the 
batteries of the Natal army 
hurried off to gain a point 
overhanging the great de- 
pression in which the railway 
winds down from the high 
veldt towards Koomati Poort 
and Lorenzo Marques. We 
hoped to cut off the train in 
which it was understood that 
the ex-President of the South 
African Republic was about to 
take his departure for Portu- 
guese territory. It would have 
been a case of snap-shooting, 
in which artillery when carry- 
ing out practice over land 
ranges is seldom at its best. 
Still, we might among us have 
managed to put a shell into 
the locomotive and to dis- 
arrange its interior; but the 
expedition proved abortive, for 
we were late. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ’RICKSHA BOY. 


Two men stood at the part- 
ing of the ways. 

Before them the Woosung 
River, shallow, treacherous, yet 
not unbeautiful, rippled its 
muddy surface in the sunshine, 
catching glints and gleams 
that were like the sheeny tints 
of an opal. Behind them the 
Bund, gay with flags and trees 
and a bright procession of 
traffic, seemed to flaunt all its 
attractions on the breeze. 

The two men had turned 
away because they hated the 
sight of it, though both knew 
that Shanghai could be a 
pleasant place enough when 
approached in a proper fashion. 
It was not their fault that 
they had not so approached 
it. They had come as men 
looking for work, and they had 
not found it kind. For though 
one of them was well-born and 
well-bred, and the other well 
educated, they were nearly 
penniless. On their journey 
through the Interior, in ignor- 
ance of the Chinese character 
in remote districts, where 
the white man is still the 
dreaded “foreign devil,” they 
had made themselves feared 
and hated by a reckless use of 
the camera. When their carts 
were looted they had got away 
with but what they carried on 
them. 

Shanghai had no welcome 
for impecunious strangers. It 
had been defrauded by plaus- 
ible stories too often, and the 
dead-beat, “ left on the Bund,” 
had worked out the mines of 


charity. Also this was an un- 
lucky moment, for, not a month 
before, a first-class impostor had 
taken in the whole town. The 
story was still fresh in the 
public mind, and no one 
was inclined to give work to 
a broken-down Englishman. 
Fielding knew that it would 
be useless to apply to the consul 
in face of all that they had 
heard, but in despair Allerton 
went—and came away again 
with a very red face, declining 
to say a word about the inter- 
view. 

There was a long silence as 
they stood watching the opal 
river. Then Fielding said, 
“Well?” 

Fielding was longer, leaner, 
more determinate than his com- 
panion. It was his misfortune 
that on the trip which had 
brought them te this out-of- 
pocket condition his brains 
should have been subservient 
to another man’s money. With- 
out Allerton’s financing Field- 
ing would never have explored 
that interesting and little 
known tract of country, while, 
on the other hand, with- 
out Fielding’s pluck and ready 
wit Allerton would have died 
a score of deaths and would 
never have stood, as he did 
now, fit and well, but penniless, 
a thing so incomprehensible to 
him that he was bewildered. 

There was another silence, 
and then Fielding spoke again. 

“Tf you haven’t any ideas of 
your own, you'd better adopt 
mine,” he said with a touch of 
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impatience. “I suggest that 
one of us shall go to Hong 
Kong and look for work. You 
don’t want to wire home for 
money, I have no one to wire 
to. There’s just about enough 


left for one passage. We'll toss 
for who shall go, and whoever 
wins must make it a point of 
honour to take the first billet 
that offers, no matter what it 
is, and keep himself up to the 
collar until he can send the 
other fellow enough to join 
him. He must deny himself 
small luxuries ; he must scrimp 
and save; he mustn’t have a 
pipeful of tobacco until the 
two are reunited. He must 
strain every nerve to send the 
passage-money at the earliest 
possible date.” 


“Of course. Anybody 
would.” 
“ Everybody wouldn’t,” 


snapped Fielding, in a mo- 
ment of sharp intuition. 
“There are some fellows who 
are a dashed sight too easy- 
going to remember others 
when once they are out of the 
wood themselves.” 

“Tf I win the toss,” Aller- 
ton said, “I swear that I'll 
do no more than exist until 
I've earned enough to start us 
both.” 

“So do I, Agreed then. 
Will you toss, or shall I?” 

“You,” said Allerton. Then 
he cried, “Wait. Let us think 
it over!” 

“Surely you've thought it 
over long enough,” Fielding 
said coldly. “The tender won’t 
wait. She’s been hooting this 
half hour.” 

He teok a small coin out of 
his pocket and looked at it. 
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“The dragon you go. Cry!” 
he said. 

“Dragon!” oried Allerton, 
with a promptness that brought 
a smile to Fielding’s face. 

He clapped his hands upon 
the little piece and showed it. 
The dragon was down. 

‘“‘ Best out of three,” said Al- 
lerton feverishly. ‘ I—should 
have said so before.” 

With a cool glance at him, 
Fielding spun the coin and 
showed the dragon in his palm. 
Then, with an exasperating 
slowness, with a kind of drawl 
in his movements, he threw the 
coin again, this time allowing 
it to fall to the ground. In- 
stantly it was covered with 
dust. He stooped and blew 
the surface clear. 

“Which side—which side?” 
asked Allerton. 

“Dragon. Can’t you see?” 

Allerton went down upon 
his knees to look, and gave a 
gasp of relief. It was evident 
that he did not wish to be left 
to fend for himself in Shanghai. 

Fielding’s expression did not 
change, save for a sudden look 
of intentness that came into 
his eyes, but he felt alarmed 
when he saw the increasing 
satisfaction of Allerton’s face. 

“ He'll forget me,” he thought. 
‘“‘T can feel it in my bones that 
he'll forget me as soon as he’s 
in easy circumstances himself.” 

Aloud he said: ‘‘ Then that’s 
settled. Here’s the money for 
your passage and ten dollars to 
start youin H.K. Nota very 
large amount, but it’s got to 
be enough. Here’s the balance 
for myself, seven dollars thirty. 
And I think we’d better change 
coats. Mine’s too big for you, 
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but it’s not so worn. I wonder 
if I can get into yours without 
bursting the seams. Right-o. 
Better fit than I expected. 
Here’s the haversack, — last 
remnant of your carefully 
planned outfit!” 

They walked to the tender, 
which lay bumping gently 
against the wooden jetty. 

“You remember the terms 
of the compact?” Fielding 
asked, with a cheery voice and 
a searching eye. 

“ Yes, that’s allright. You’ll 
hear from me very soon. How 
long will that seven dollars 
last you?” 

* Just until I hear from you, 
and no longer.” 

“T’ll write very soon,—as 
soon as possible. I hope you'll 
get on all right.” 

“You needn’t worry about 
me,” said Fielding drily. 
‘*You’ve got to take care of 
yourself, and then to remem- 
ber the compact.” 

Just as the tender started, 
when she was about six feet 
from the pier, Allerton was 
overcome with compunction at 
leaving Fielding behind. 

“*T wish you’d won the toss,” 
he said. ‘“There’s time to 
change even now if you would. 
You’d get on just as well as I 
should in Hong Kong. Won't 

ou. 9 

But the Woosung widened 

between them. 





Better not to ask how he 
lived,—what he ate or where 
he ate it. It suffices to say 
that he existed upon seven 
dollars and thirty cents for 
three weeks. At first he tried 
again to find some sort of work 
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that he could do with either 
his head or his hands, and wan- 
dered about the city making 
inquiries ; but everybody ap- 
peared to be particularly satis- 
fied with the people whom they 
employed already, and did not 
consider themselves justified in 
taking on an extrahand. And 
later, when rations grew very 
short, he gave up the attempt, 
partly because he had great 
trouble in making his. tired 
brain and limbs obedient to his 
will, and partly because he felt 
that to call at a man’s office 
to ask for work and possibly 
prove one’s incapability by 
fainting upon the doorstep 
would be a subtle form of 
begging in which he would 
rather not indulge. So he 
shunned his fellow - country- 
men, and lived among the 
Chinese. He called at the 
post office as soon as it was 
possible to hear from Allerton, 
and continued to call there, 
growing more and more dis- 
couraged day by day. On 
the first morning that he was 
entirely out of funds he found 
that a steamer had arrived 
from the south, and went 
again to the post office full of 
hope. Perhaps Allerton had 
written in time to save him at 
this eleventh hour. He might 
have found a billet, got an 
advance, and hastened to send 
some of it to his chum. A 
single dollar would help him 
to tide over for the moment, 
anyhow. He would not think 
of what would happen later 
if there was no letter. 

By this time the clerk knew 
him by sight, and he shook his 
head at him the moment that 
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Fielding entered the door- 


way. 
“Go and look!” said Field- 
ing. 
The man went to the letter 
rack and came back saying 
that there was nothing for 
any one of his name to-day. 
Fielding turned to the door. 
He did not see the orderly 
street, the substantial build- 
ings, and the green trees with 
the sun shining upon them. 
He saw starvation, with sunken 
cheeks and hollow eyes that 
stared into his, starvation 
personified, with twitching lips 
and restless glance. The next 
moment he gave an unbalanced 
laugh when he realised that he 
had seen his own reflection in 
a glass door. He went out into 
the street feeling a little shaken. 
Beside the pavement a coolie 
was waiting with a ’ricksha. 


He patted the cushion in- 
vitingly, saying, ‘ Licksha, 
licksha!” And, moved by 


some unreasoning impulse, and 
forgetful that his pockets were 
empty, Fielding stepped into 
it. The boy lifted the shafts 
and turned for his direction, 
and Fielding pointed forwards 
with his arm. 

They followed the long 
straight road until they were 
beyond all landmarks known 
to Fielding, and most of those 
known to any foreigner. They 
left the houses behind them 
and came to queer huts and 
shanties and big open spaces 
with heaps of building rubble, 
old rusty iron, and the refuse of 
timber-yards. The tide plashed 
up in a single ripple that 
reached the boundary of a little 
garden. The ’ricksha boy had 
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looked round curiously at his 
fare more than once, and now 
he put down the shafts and 
approached him with out- 
stretched hands and the ques- 
tion, “How much farther do 
you wish to go?” 

Fielding regarded him 
vaguely, and then suddenly 
became alert and turned out 
his pockets. 

“T have no money,” he said 
briefly. “How did I get 
here?” 

The boy began to swear, but 
was stopped by a stern look. 
Fielding got out of the ’ricksha, 
walked across the road and sat 
down with his back against the 
wall of a little house. The 
’ricksha boy, realising that one 
cannot get money out of empty 
pockets, accepted the situation, 
and thumped on the closed door 
of the hut, crying, “O, Wu, 
boat-builder, I have brought 
you a guest. May he be more 
profitable to you than he has 
been to me!” and he rattled 
off in search of a more lucra- 
tive fare. 

Wu, who was bending over 
a half-finished boat in the 
middle of his back garden, 
was small and old and shriv- 
elled. He had kindly eyes, and 
the sun and air had given him 
rosy cheeks that looked strange 
upon @ yellow face. His cousin, 
who was warder of the yard, 
and responsible to their various 
owners for the safety of the 
heaps of scrap-iron and timber, 
helped him with his trade. 

Wu did not leave the boat 
until midday, when he came 
into the house to prepare his 
rice. While it was boiling 
he opened the street door to 
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see if any were passing with 
whom he might exchange 
civilities, and his eyes fell upon 
the long figure of the foreigner 
under the wall. 

Fielding had got beyond the 
belt-tightening pitch of hunger 
and was merely drowsy. The 
friendly autumn sun shone 
upon him, and he felt dimly 
grateful for its warm beni- 
son. He had slipped down 
until he lay upon the ground 
with one arm across his brow. 
He did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. The sharp edge of his 
suffering was past, and it was 
followed by something very 
like peace, He had had dreams 
of manna in the wilderness, of 
kind hands ministering to him, 
of light and friendship. But 
they were past; and he was 
done with his hot, resentful 
anger against Allerton, and 
the wish to meet him and ex- 
tract an apology. He was 
beyond the reach of all that 
could worry and annoy. He 
was tired and heavy, and a 
great stupidity was upon him, 
so deep that painful thoughts 
could no more pierce his brain 
than starvation could disturb 
his body. He looked forward 
tranquilly to oblivion and the 
nothingness that he felt ap- 
proaching nearer every hour. 

The little boat-builder stared 
at him with an astonished ex- 
clamation, and then touched 
him with his foot to gain his 
attention. With a painful 
effort the long form withdrew 
itself about an inch. Wu 
lifted the arm that hid the 
brow, and a pair of vacant 
eyes gazed up at him. It did 
not need the man’s thinness 
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and sunken cheeks to tell the 
Chinese his extremity, — the 
eyes alone did that. Wu 
stared curiously, but with a 
look that was not destitute 
of sympathy. Then he dived 
under the low doorway and 
returned with his rice-bowl, 
and Fielding came to himself 
to find that he was sitting 
up, drinking the hot fluid with 
grains floating in it. “Give 
me some more!” he cried in 
English, but Wu took away 
the bowl and hid it from sight. 
“Go to sleep now,” he said, 
“T will come back presently.” 
And Fielding dozed again, At 
evening when the sun was off 
the roadway and the ground 
beginning to grow cold, Wu 
reappeared, and helping him 
to his feet led him into the 
hut and showed him a place 
on the k’ang where he could 
lie down. 

That was how it began. 

Wu had a good opinion of 
foreigners, supposed that they 
were always rich men, and 
deemed that a friendly turn 
done to one of them would be 
well paid. Also he had a 
humane heart, and in his care 
for Fielding was actuated about 
equally by kindliness and the 
desire for a reward. His wife 
was dead, his only son in 
America; the warden of the 
scrap-heaps was not an amus- 
ing person for one’s sole com- 
panion. Wu found the foreigner 
extremely interesting and en- 
tertaining. 

Fielding told him frankly 
that he had no money to 
requite him for his kindness, 
but that he was willing to 
work, Wu asked if he could 
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build a boat, and Fielding con- 


fessed that he could not. The 
Chinese inquired what trade 
he followed, and on hearing 
that he had none, was disposed 
to consider him either very 
rich or else very idle. And 
he asked, with much flowery 
circumlocution, how he came 
to be in such an impecunious 
condition. Fielding answered 
that he had been robbed in 
the Interior, and asked whether 
Wu could suggest any way of 
his earning a livelihood. 

There ensued a long contro- 
versy between the two Chinese 
as to the calling which it would 
be proper, under such circum- 
stances, for a foreigner to 
adopt. Fielding was not quick 
enough at the language to 
understand all the ramifica- 
tions of the conversation, and 
ceased to take an interest in 
it. All that he gathered was 
that Wu had a little hoard 
of savings that he was anxious 
to let out at an usury of fifty 
per cent for six months. As 
he waited for the sing-song 
talk ito wear itself out, some 
accident of memory threw be- 
fore him the steady swing and 
stride of the ’ricksha boy who 
had brought him to Wu’s door 
no further in the past than 
yesterday. Surely this was a 
form of unskilled labour which 
was always in demand. He 
thought the matter over quietly 
for a moment, and then told 
his new friends that he had 
decided to pull a ’ricksha, if 
they would help him at the 
start. 

__ Wu was staggered at the 
idea. He said that no for- 
eigner had ever pulled a 
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’ricksha, and that, speaking as 
one in the dust to one above 
the clouds, he would like to 
discourage Fielding’s august 
mind from entertaining such a 
suggestion. Fielding said that 
if he had been willing to build 
or row a boat for a living, 
why not pull a ’ricksha? No 
foreigner had done so because no 
ene had been quite in his posi- 
tion. Wu said that he had seen 
foreigners rowing boats, but 
never pulling ’rickshas. How- 
ever, he added (having gleaned 
from Fielding’s purposeful face 
that he must find some other 
bourse for his savings), it was 
a good way to earn a living, 
if the sage’s honourable dignity 
could descend from its altitude 
to enrich the ’ricksha boy’s 
calling with its brilliant ex- 
ample. The cousin slipped his 
horny fingers into Fielding’s 
collar and felt the back of his 
neck, 

“He will never do it,” he 
said. “He has no muscle.” 

But mindful of the half-arm 
balance that had been the 
pride of his youth, Fielding 
answered, “It will come. 
Help me to procure a ’ricksha, 
old uncle.” 

So after many days of en- 
joyable bargaining Wu hired 
a ’ricksha with brass rings 
round the handles, and ar- 
ranged for Fielding to pur- 
chase it by instalments. He 
also bought him a suit of 
cotton clothes, a fur cap, and 
a long black queue which he 
fastened deftly inside the lin- 
ing. Fielding put the best 
face he could upon the matter, 
and invited Wu to come for 
a run round the town. The 
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Chinese was delighted. He 
got into the ’ricksha and Field- 
ing trundled him away. It 
was easy work until they came 
to streets crowded with traffic. 
Then, turning a corner too fast, 
the runner narrowly missed a 
Mandarin’s chair on one side 
and a lamp-post on the other, 
and swerved so quickly that 
Wu was nearly thrown out. 
Then he ran into another ’rick- 
sha that was coming towards 
him, shouted “Flea!” at the 
coolie, and turned to go on. 
But the coolie’s face arrested 
him, and he recognised the boy 
who had left him at Wu’s door 
that first day of his Chinese 
life. 

“T will pay you next week,” 
he said. ‘Come for it.” 

As soon as Wu considered 
him expert enough to be a 
professional, Fielding was re- 
gistered under the name of 
“ Ah-sing,” and nobody seemed 
to notice any discrepancy be- 
tween his pseudonym and his 
physique. And he ran the 
autumn into winter up and 
down the streets of Shanghai. 
And if his feet were rather 
long and white and narrow 
for a ’ricksha boy, they were 
soon covered with mud. And 
if the hair at his temples had 
an inclination to curl, the 
barber shaved it twice a week. 
He did not look Chinese or un- 
Chinese, but in the mixed 
crowd of Shanghai passed for 
one of the tall Northerners 
who also wear the queue. He 
paid a little boy to go to the 
post office to ask for letters 
whenever the southern mail 
came in. But his chit was 
always returned, initialled by 
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the clerk, with the words, “No 
letters by this mail.” 

He wondered what had be- 
come of Allerton. He must 
have got work or assistance 
before now. Why had he not 
written? Surely not even that 
casual partner would have left 
a chum so completely in the 
lurch. He might have for- 
gotten or been slack about it 
for a week or two, but even 
Allerton must have realised 
how grave was the outlook for 
the man left in Shanghai. 
Fielding had long ago dis- 
covered that Allerton was in- 
curably lazy about matters 
that did not pertain to his 
own personal comfort. Was 
he slack enough to let a friend 
die if he had the means of 
saving him? Perhaps Aller- 
ton himself had died or met 
with some misfortune, and 
Fielding was doing him an 
injustice in blaming him. 
But when Fielding remem- 
bered his friend’s unstable 
character, and the expression 
of his face when he won the 
toss and went on board the 
tender, he was disposed to be- 
lieve that Allerton might even 
now be living in Hong Kong, 
safe and well and with means 
at his command, knowing his 
obligations, and fully meaning 
to keep his promise, yet some- 
how in no hurry to do so as 
long as life went well with 
himself. And Fielding drew 
in his breath, and hoped that 
something would soon happen 
to arouse that tardy con- 
science. 

It was a great blow to him 
to part with his English 
clothes. Wu apparently con- 
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sidered that he would never 
need them again, and pawned 
them to pay for the Chinese 
suit. Fielding lamented it 
bitterly. He felt as if he had 
been denationalised, and the 
last straw that bound him to 
his country had been severed. 
It was no use being angry 
with Wu. He was a good- 
natured little fellow, if shrewd, 
but Fielding wished that he 
had left him those treasured 
old clothes until he could have 
earned enough by his ’ricksha 
to pay for the cotton ones. He 
was becoming more and more 
deeply embedded in this un- 
congenial life. He struggled 
vainly, but could not find a 
way out. He told himself 
that he must think of some 
brilliant plan, but when his 
work was over his brain felt 
so deadened and incapable of 
effort that he could only eat 
his rice and lie down and 
sleep. He decided that the 
way to freedom lay through 
his daily toil; he would devote 
himself to his ’ricksha until 
he had saved enough for a 
passage to Hong Kong, and 
then fly. But he did not earn 
money fast. A very short 
day’s work tired him consider- 
ably, until he was accustomed 
to it. Then the purchase 
money for the brass - ringed 
ricksha had to be paid, and 
Wu recompensed for his board 
and lodging, and when he had 
a few cents over it was a great 
temptation to piece out the 
rice meals with delicacies from 
the food-stall at the corner. 
They were appalling concoc- 
tions, but very palatable after 
an unvaried diet of grain. 
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The day’s work was woe- 
fully hard, but perhaps this 
was a redeeming quality, for 
when it was over he had no 
energy to lament either past 
or present, but would lay his 
tired length down upon the 
k’ang and sleep soundly, con- 
scious only that the night was 
not long enough for rest. He 
was out soon after daybreak, 
searching the streets for a fare, 
or else waiting on the cold 
stand with his wadded coat 
over his shoulders. And at 
noon he came in, yearning for 
a chop and a glass of beer, and 
Wu gave him rice and weak 
tea. He spent the afternoon 
running up and down the 
Bund, to house and office, jetty 
and station; and at dusk re- 
turned wearily, and partook of 
millet and hard biscuit and 
more weak tea. Sometimes 
there were eggs, never very 
fresh, boiled hard and eaten 
with plenty of rough gritty 
salt. And the rain drenched 
him, and the snow chilled him, 
and the wind cut him, and 
the sun baked him. And his 
face grew pinched and wist- 
ful, while his muscle developed 
abnormally. 

Time slipped by unheed- 
ing, until one winter morn- 
ing the sound of bells woke 
him in the early dawn and he 
guessed that it must be Christ- 
mas. While he was out in the 
streets looking for a fare, a 
girl waved to him across the 
road. He ran obediently to 
her side and found that he 
must take her tochurch. They 
spoke no word in their common 
language, but he knew that 
she was English, and that she 
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had a Christmas face, full of 
kindliness for others. He put 
down the shafts at the church 
door and stood panting while 
she burrowed in her muff. She 
paid him with a ’ricksha ticket 
from a tiny purse, and then, 
because it was Christmas, gave 
him also a small coin and a 
bright nod. Her opinion of 
the Chinese rose when she 
noticed his clear, enlightened 
face, but she never guessed 
that it was an English heart 
that beat under the blue poo 
tunic. 

He watched her as she went 
into church. A green wreath 
round a pillar near the door 
proclaimed the festive season ; 
so did the organ just beginning 
to breathe a Christmas hymn. 
He saw his fellow-countrymen 
rising to their feet, heard the 
burst of praise, and a look of 
despairing home-sickness came 
into his face. He was minded 
to leave his ’ricksha where it 
stood and enter—take off cap 
and queue and go and kneel in 
a workhouse seat, if there was 
suchathing. But he positively 
dared not. For he knew that 
the words and tunes, familiar 
since his childhood, breaking 
in upon this strange life of his, 
would set him weeping, and 
the bland churchwarden might 
feel it his duty to eject a 
poor half-witted Chinese. He 
stepped between the shafts, 
swung round, and ran swiftly 
until he was out of ear- 
shot. 

He dared not think of home. 
His mind leapt aside from the 
thought as a man might leap 
from the point of a bayonet. 
Then it came hovering back 
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and circled round it, playin 

moth and candle, not able to 
keep away, but knowing that 
it would be fatal to go near, 
He could only think of two 
ways of escape from his present 
plight: the river was one exit, 
the opium-den another. But 
he scorned both. Either he 
would get out of this false 
position honourably, or else he 
would remain in it. The life 
was at all events an honest one, 
But he loathed it, and every 
circumstance that went to make 
it, and himself for having de- 
scended into it. 

He ran the short winter 
days into spring, and still there 
was no word or sign from 
Allerton. The warm weather 
came. He discarded the fur 
cap and fastened his queue in- 
side a shady, cone-shaped hat 
of millet-straw. The foreign 
population of Shanghai dis- 
persed in all directions, up river, 
home, or to Japan. The sun 
shone down upon Fielding and 
wore him thin, and he ran the 
long summer days into autumn 
again. 

Christmas came round, and 
he was half-minded to wait 
about near the church for a 
sight of the girl with the 
Christmas face, but he chose 
instead to ply for hire in the 
Chinese quarter of his district, 
for he felt that if the thoughts 
that Christmas brought him 
last year had been acute, this 
year they would be intolerable. 
When he reached home in the 
evening, the voice of the river 
at the foot of the little garden 
seemed to have gained an in- 
viting note. It spoke of 4 
blessed oblivion, where tired 
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brain and muscle might find 


rest. 

One day Ah-sing took his 
‘ricksha out and met a man 
hurrying towards the station. 

“Go quickly. I am late!” 
he cried as he stepped in. 

Ah-sing picked up his shafts 
and raced off, his sandalled 
feet flying over the ground. 
The fare was merciless. ‘Qui- 
quity dzo—quickly go!” he 
repeated, and the ’ricksha tore 
along. They caught the train 
by a hair’s- breadth, and the 
coolie turned a wet, white face 
as he held out his hand for 
his money. He mopped his 
brow with the little ’ricksha 
towel. The few extra cents 
that the man gave him did not 
avail Ah-sing much. He tore 
open his coat to the cold air 
and sank down upon the foot 
of the ’ricksha with closed 
eyes. 

“Lean back,” said a coolie 
waiting near, who had himself 
experienced being over-driven. 
“Lean back and spread out 
your arms.” 

Ah -sing did as he was re- 
commended, and presently he 
regained his breath, stood up, 
nodded to his fellow, and went 
off slowly down the road. No 
more ’ricksha pulling that day. 
He went home to Wu, lay 
upon the k’ang, and turned a 
deaf ear to the call to supper, 
though he watched from a dis- 
tance, rather enviously, Wu 
eating both shares of the rice. 
In the early morning the heat 
oppressed him, and he kicked 
off his quilt, stretched up a 
hand to the paper window and 
broke as many panes as he 
could reach; and a moment 
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later regretted that he had 
done so, for he became shiver- 
ingly cold. Conscious of a ris- 
ing temperature, he lay and 
shook, wondering whether this 
was going to be the end. 
Later in the day Wu came and 
stooped over him, and Fielding 
thought that he was Allerton, 
cursed him for a faithless 
friend, and then suddenly 
clung to him, crying, “No, no, 
old man. I didn’t mean it, 
because, you know, you may 
be dead !” 

Wu felt his pulse carefully 
at the right wrist and then at 
the left, told him that he had 
fever, and that he would cure 
him ; and fetched his cousin to 
assist. They lit the k’ang 
stove with kowliang stalks 
and brought a big copper- 
bottomed wooden basin which 
they filled with water and 
onions and set upon the fire. 
By-and-by a piercing aroma 
ascended, discernible even to 
Fielding, who considered it un- 
feeling of Wu to boil onions on 
a day when he felt too ill to 
live. As soon as the cauldron 
simmered the two Chinese 
wrapped Fielding in a couple 
of quilts, dragged him across 
the k’ang, and, taking off the 
wooden cover, laid him over the 
bowl so that his chest acted as 
a lid. They propped him there 
securely and put a bit of wood 
under his chin so that it might 
not drop down upon the hot 
edge of the earthen stove. 
Then they went back to their 
boat-building. 

The hot fumes billowed 
around Fielding and warmed 
him gently and gradually. At 
first the heat was grateful 
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enough, but as the fire in the 
stove burnt up and the onions 
began to burble and gurgle 
beneath him the scalding mois- 
ture permeated his wrappings, 
until he felt that he would be 
drowned in the reek of it. His 
arms were fast at his sides, 
He could not move or even 
raise a shout. He could only 
scratch helplessly with his toes 
upon the k’ang and gasp in 
miserable impotence, while 
Wu’s hammer tapped in the 
distance. 

It struck him that he was 
wedged here just as firmly as 
he was fixed into his Chinese 
life. Once he had been a man 
with a will of his own, free te 
roam the earth. Then he had 
been a toiling ant that ran 
over a restricted area. Now 
things had become so circum- 
scribed that he could not lift 
hisarms. Presently they would 
narrow again—to the limits of 
a coffin. 

The hot air seemed to scald 
and flay him. In desperation 
he told himself that he would 
not bear it for another moment, 
but strive as he would he could 
not escape from his position, so 
he was obliged to endure. The 
steam, however, drew the fever 
out of him, and the strength 
went with it, leaving him limp 
and wretched, but on the road 
to recovery. As the fire died 
down the heat became less 
unbearable, and he was just 
swooning off into rest when 
Wu entered, wrapped another 
quilt round him, and merci- 
lessly filled up the stove. 

Wu and his cousin ate their 
rice beside him, unconcerned, 
and went out again to finish 
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their day’s work, Fielding 
thought that he was going to 
die—hoped it, and just when 
it seemed almost possible, the 
two men returned, burrowed 
into his wrappings to feel his 
pulse, and then lifted him off 
the stove, They tore away the 
wet quilts, swathed him in dry 
ones, and rolled him as if he had 
been a mere log to the farther 
end of the k’ang, where he re- 
mained for many hours in bliss- 
ful drowsiness. 

And he had dreams of home, 
of ineffable happiness among bis 
own people, in a golden world 
of light and smiles, where no 
echo of the past ever reached 
him. It was a sad shock when 
the face of Wu broke through 
them, forcing him to a realisa- 
tion of the k’ang and the little 
earth-floored room, unlovely in 
the grey morning. He endured 
starvation all day in cheerful 
patience, but when another 
grey morning broke, and he 
saw Wu eating his early rice, 
he sat up, feeble but deter- 
mined, and requested his share. 

A day or two later Wu told 
him that there was a liner 
from Hong Kong at the mouth 
of the river, and bade him take 
his ’ricksha down to the jetty 
where the tenders came in, 
and make up for lost time by 
charging some newly arrived 
foreigner double fare. 

Fielding trotted slowly to 
the little pier and watched the 
launch arriving. There was 
nobody who especially engaged 
his attention: a handful of 
men who looked all alike, a 
naval officer in uniform, and two 
ladies who were being met by 
a missionary. Fielding ran his 
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‘ricksha into line with the 
others, and stood patting the 
cushions, and crying, “ Licksha, 


licksha!” He thought that 
one of the ladies would be the 
easiest fare and give him least 
work, and tried to catch her 
attention by inquiring, “ Wan- 
chee licksha ?” 

“Do you see that man?” 
said the missionary, pointing 
at Fielding with his stick. 
“ He’s an opium-smoker ?” 

“How thrilling!” said one 
lady; and the other asked, 
“But how do you know?” 

The missionary answered 
them both, “I am afraid that 
you wouldn’t think it thrilling 
if you lived among them as I 
do. I know it by the look in 
his eyes and his cadaverous 
face. All opium-smokers have 
that expression. It means that 
they are pretty far gone too.” 

“But he’s so different from 
the others, and much hand- 
somer.” 

“That’s the Mahomedan 
type,—big eyes. He'll be from 
the north. A little Tartar 
bloed in him, I daresay.” 

“What a pity he’s an opium- 
smoker!” 

“Yes, it’s very sad; but 
with an open-air life and 
plenty of exercise he'll hold 
out better than some of them 
do.” 

The good man turned and 
addressed Fielding, who, know- 
ing only the sort of Chinese 
spoken by Wu and his as- 
sociates, could understand but 
the words “big smoke.” He 
shook his head. The mission- 
ary repeated the question, but 
Fielding was saved from the 
necessity of replying by a man 
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who approached from behind 
and stepped into the ’ricksha. 
Without looking at him or 
asking his direction, Fielding 
lifted the bar between the 
shafts and swung off. 

It was now dusk, and lights 
were beginning to wink in 
streets and houses. The ’rick- 
sha boy toiled along the 
straight road until the walk- 
ing-stick of his fare touched 
his left arm, and he turned 
down a street in that direction. 
They came to a bit of rising 
ground, and Fielding panted 
up it, thinking that he would 
rather have the little lady who 
said that he was thrilling than 
this heavyweight. 

“Can't you get along a 
little faster?” said the fare. 
“ Qui-quity dzo!” 

These were the words that 
he had been dreading to hear, 
and an unexpected terror was 
added to them. The voice was 
so like Allerton’s that Fielding 
became possessed by the idea 
that Allerton was in the ’rick- 
sha,—come back from Hong 
Kong, or the grave, or wher- 
ever he had been, to drive him 
up hills faster than he could 
go. In vain his brain told him 
that there is a great likeness 
between English voices, and 
that he heard them too seldom 
to judge of different tones: he 
was convinced that the man 
behind him was Allerton, and 
felt inclined to throw down the 
shafts and run. The day was 
over when he had wished to 
meet him face to face and 
demand an explanation; he 
would rather escape unrecog- 
nised if he could. Once at the 
top of the slope he ran his 
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fastest, feeling that it would 
be better to drop dead from 
exhaustion than be discovered. 
It was past lighting-up time, 
and he stopped at a booth by 
the roadside to borrow a match 
and light the paper lantern. 
Then the toe-strap of one of 
his rope-sandals broke, and he 
paused again to take them 
off and thrust them behind 
him. 

“Can’t you get along at 
all?” asked a cross voiee. 

“Shi—shi,” he answered 
breathlessly, running on. 

But he had not gone far 
before he trod on a piece of 
sharp tin that he had failed to 
see, and it cut his bare foot. 
He sprang quickly aside, jerked 
the ’ricksha, recovered it and 
himself, blundered on for half 
a dozen paces, and then fell 
headlong. He took the shafts 
down with him, and the fare 
tumbled out into the road. 
The latter rose to his feet, 
indignant, abusive, walking- 
stick upraised. The ’ricksha 
boy walked quietly to a lamp- 
post and leant against it. He 
measured the other man up 
and down with his eyes. The 
stoutish, overeoated figure was 
Allerton ; the voice was Aller- 
ton’s ; the face with its angry 
eyes belonged to Allerton ; 
and the menacing attitude 
was simply Allerton out of 
temper with an inferior. 

The ’ricksha boy sank down 
upon the edge of the pavement. 
He was still breathless. He 
wrapped his arms round his 
knees, laid his face down upon 
them, and said, ‘‘ Catchee other 
piecee licksha boy. My no can 
do.” 
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“Nonsense,” said Allerton, 
his first rush of words over, 
“We're very near the house 
now. Come along.” 

“No can do,” said the boy, 
“Catchee other piecee——” 
He shifted his face unwarily, 
and the lamplight fell upon 
it. He saw Allerton looking 
at him intently, and their eyes 
met. “Other piecee licksha 
boy.” 

Allerton advanced towards 
him, knocked cap and queue 
from his head, stared again, 
and said ‘“‘George!” 

“Go away!” cried Fielding, 
his voice almost a shriek, “I’m 
nearly through with it now. 
I’m nearly done. You wouldn’t 
pull me back? You wouldn’t 
add that to your cruelty?” 

Allerton took him by the 
shoulder, saying, ‘Don’t. 
Don’t!” And George Fielding 
laid himself down upon the 
curb-stone and hid his face. 


That night there went a wild 
tale through Shanghai that a 
foreigner had been seen pulling 
a ’ricksha in which sat a coolie, 
But the thing seemed so im- 
probable that no sane person 
gave credence to it. 


Fielding came to himself to | 
find that he was entering a 
house with a Chinese servant 
on one side of him and Allerton 
on the other. They went into 
a lighted room and he leant up 
against a tall piece of furniture, 
laid his head back against it 
and closed his eyes. The face 
of the Chinese boy was so full 
of curiosity that Allerton dis- 
missed him, and then stood 
waiting for Fielding to speak. 
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The floor heaved beneath 
Fielding’s feet, and he held on 
tight to the bookease behind 


him. ‘ We’re on board ship,” 
he thought. “Now, how does 
that come about?” There was 
a table laid for dinner in the 
middle of the room. “It’s not 
very rough or they'd have 
put on the fiddles, and there’s 
Allerton; he doesn’t seem to 
feel it. No, it isn’t a ship.” 
He was extremely puzzled to 
know not only where he was 
but who he was. He had 
thought that he was George 
Fielding, abandoned by his 
friend who had now come back 
to him. But as soon as he had 
decided this point, and had 
begun to repeat to himself 
“George Fielding,” in order to 
get the fact established in his 
mind, the word “ Ah-sing” flew 
tohis brain. His left foot hurt 
him. He stooped and looked 
at the cut, since the floor had 
stopped relling, and dabbed it 
with his little towel. He 
turned and read the names of 
the books upon the shelves, and 
that brought him back to 
George Fielding again. He 
was utterly bewildered, for he 
knew that he ought not to be 
able to read English while his 
fingers played in the meshes of 
the ’ricksha boy’s towel. With 
a gleam of enlightenment he 
remembered the stewing over 
the cauldron of onions in Wu’s 
hut. Half of this double life 
was a reality, the other half 
a@ dream. The vital point 
was, which was life and which 
nightmare? It seemed to him 
that George Fielding was the 
older and had a better right. 
He put his hand up to his 
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forehead, saying aloud, “Wu 
should have fed me, and then I 
shouldn’t have been so light- 
headed.” 

Allerton was genuinely dis- 
tressed, but he had _ sense 
enough to give nature a free 
hand when she demanded it, 
and forbore to worry Fielding 
into aetivity, though he was 
most anxious to bring the 
episode to a close. After about 
four days of sleep Fielding 
awoke, much rested and toler- 
ably clear-headed. He dressed 
with wonder at the cunning 
of his hands, and presented 
himself before Allerton. 

“So here you are! Feeling 
better?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, but still 
a bit mixed. There are lets 
of things I want to ask you.” 

A shadow went over Aller- 
ton’s face. 

“Don’t werry yourself with 
asking questions yet,” he said. 
‘It will all come back to you 
very soon.” 

“Yes, but there are two or 
three things that I want to 
know. For instance, is it 
morning or afternoon?” 

“ Afternoon. Four o'clock.” 

“How long have I been 
asleep ?” 

“Since Saturday. This is 
Wednesday.” 

“A record, I should think. 
What month is this?” 

“ March.” 

“March. And you went 
away in the autumn,—October, 
I believe. Allerton, before I 
try to disentangle things, I 
must tell you how disgustingly 
I’ve misjudged you. I thought 
that you had left me in the 
lurch and never meant to 
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come back again. I imagined 
you living comfortably some- 
where, with no thought of me. 
I didn’t mean to do you an 
injustice, but the time seemed 
so long—like years and years. 
Can it only be five months?” 

Allerton looked at the pinched 
face with its furrowed brow and 
vague eyes, and thought that a 
fib would be safe. 

‘“‘That’s all,” he said. “ But 
I don’t doubt that it seemed 
long. Of course I would have 
come before if I could.” 

‘Old man, I ought never to 
have doubted it. I ought to 
have known you better.” 

Again the shadow crossed 
Allerton’s face. He had come 
to Shanghai upon his own 
business, and it is probable 
that his sluggard conscience 
would have slept until the 
crack of doom awoke it had he 
not chanced to step into Field- 
ing’s ’ricksha. Some day 
Fielding would know it all, 
and would realise how basely 
he had been deserted. As soon 
as he looked at a newspaper 
and began to remember dates 
he must learn the truth; but 
Allerton devoutly hoped that 
this might not happen until 
after they had parted. He 
could not meet his friend’s 
eyes for very shame, and the 
sight of the bewildered face 
hurt him acutely. He was 
half-minded to throw himself 
upon his knees, confess, apolo- 
gise, tell how he loathed him- 
self, and that he would never be 
able to hold up his head again 
until he had been pardoned. 
Buta meaner feeling restrained 
him, whispering that there was 
really no need to do all this 
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when a fib would save his self. 
respect. 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Field. 
ing. “I could have been 
certain that there had been 
two Christmasses. And I re- 
member two sowings and two 
harvests. Strange what tricks 
one’s brain can play!” He stood 
looking down upon the hearth- 
rug. “When I was a boy,” he 
said, “I remember reading a 
story about a man who some- 
how got shut up inside a tomb, 
and he couldn’t get out or make 
anybody hear. And it seemed 
to him that he was there for 
days and days—since he had 
no way of measuring time— 
and he nearly starved. And 
then he found a candle-end in 
his pocket—though why people 
should go about with candle- 
ends in their pockets I can’t 
imagine!—and he ate that, 
and it kept him going for 
perhaps another day. At last 
his friends came to look for 
him, and found him inside the 
tomb. And how long d’you 
think he had been there?— 
about five or six hours!” And 
he began to laugh. 

Allerton had another struggle 
with himself. At that moment 
the liar’s purgatory was his, 
but he could not face its burn- 
ing gateway to get out of 
it. So he went on with his 
lie. 

“Just so! A parallel case! 
Lose count of time even for a 
moment, and waiting seems 
like ages.” 

“Tt did. And if you hadn’t 
assured me that it was only five 
months I shouldn’t have been 
surprised to hear that it had 
been two years.” 
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Allerton moved uneasily. 
He got up and fetched a 


match-box. 
Fielding looked round the 


room. 

“Why, there’s that book- 
case,” he said. ‘Now, where 
have I seen that before. Oh, 
that night, I suppose, when I 
first got here. And the carpet, 
too.” 

His left foot was bootless. 
He lifted it and felt the sole 
tenderly with his hand. 

“ Have you hurt yourself?” 

“Yes, cut my foot. But it’s 
better. It’ll be all right now 
that I can keep it clean.” 

“How did you do it?” 
Allerton asked, his eyes watch- 
ing narrowly. 

“Can’t think. Running. 
But that’s absurd, running 
without a boot! But I was 
running, I know I was.” He 
put his hand to his chest as if 
he were breathless, felt upon 
his arm for the coolie’s little 
towel, and then pushed his 
hand up his sleeve for a hand- 
kerchief. “I know I’ve been 
ill. I’m quite sure of that, and 
I may have crocked up worse 
than I know, and all the bad 
dreams—ha, ha !|——”’ 

_ Sit down,” said Allerton, 
rising. 

Whiffs of memory, tantalis- 
ing, evasive, floated by just 
out of his reach. He laid all 
his faculties upon the trail, 
but with no success. “I 
nearly had it that time,” he 
said. “A lamp-post some- 
where, and a very cold pave- 
ment. But it’s gone. How 
absurd it all is, Oh, Allerton, 
I'd give something to know 
where I’ve been and what I’ve 
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been doing during these last 
five months!” 

‘Don’t try to think,” Aller- 
ton said anxiously. ‘Leave 
it all alone, and in a few days’ 
time you will remember every- 
thing. Now I want to know 
what you are going to do. 
Don’t you want to go home?” 

“Home?” The longing of 
all those months sounded in 
his voice. 

“Yes. Are you going home, 
or are you going to live out 
here ?” 

“ Allerton, I’ve nothing in 
the world but what I stand 
up in, and that belongs to 
you!” 

“Nonsense, you remember 
our compact ?—That the one 
who got work first was to 
help the other.” (Words for- 
gotten until this moment came 
into his mind, “ Not a pipeful 
of tobacco until the two are 
reunited.”) ‘Well, I’ve got 
a billet. I’m arranged for. I 
can take your passage home 
and give you a cheque for 
fifty.” 

“T shall be able to pay you 
back, but it will be a matter 
of time.” 

“No need. The first to get 
work was bound to help the 
other. Have you forgotten?” 
Fielding had forgotten com- 
pletely. “So you see I am 
bound to provide for you. We 
both agreed about it at the 
time.” 

“Thank you, Allerton. Then 
T’ll take it and be grateful to 
leave these happy shores. What 
about yourself? You found 
something to do pretty soon, 
I suppose?” 

Allerton had dropped into an 
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excellent billet the very day 
that he arrived in Hong 
Kong. 

“Yes, pretty soon,” he said. 
“ Of course I had to work hard, 
but I’m all right now. I can 
get on.” 

The door opened, and a 
Chinese boy said _ glibly, 
“Piecee Chinaman wanchee 
talkee master.” 

“Who is it ?” 

“No savvy.” 

“ Show him in.” 

Wu entered, newly shaved 
and plaited and dressed in his 
best. He bowed vigorously 
to both men, and then renewed 
his bows towards Fielding. 
Some half-recollection of him 
began to tease Fielding, and 
Allerton closely watched his 
friend’s puzzled, irritated face. 

“Yes, yes. I seem to know 
you. What isit?” 

Wu said that his poor feet 
were not worthy to enter this 
hall of light, this palace of the 
august ones, and that it was 
only the smile of Fielding’s 
face (which was very grave) 
that gave him courage. He 
went on to wish Fielding ten 
thousand happinesses, ten thou- 
sand riches, long life, and sons 
to worship at his grave. 

“Funny thing,” said Field- 
ing. “I didn’t think that I 
knew so much Chinese. I can 
understand everything that he 
says. He's congratulating me 
upon something,—my recovery 
to health, I think.” 

Wu’s face seemed to grow 
more and more familiar, and 
Fielding suddenly said, “He 
reminds me of onions! How 
or why I can’t imagine, but it’s 
a most unpleasant recollection, 
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and I hope that I shall never 
see him again. Have you two 
sovereigns on you? Would you 
give them to me? I feel that 
I’m under some obligation te 
him, though I can’t think what 
it can be. He must have done 
something to help me in my 
shady past!” 

He rose to his feet. 

“How the smell of onions 
haunts me!— boiling onions, 
bubbling and steaming like the 
very pit !—a hell of onions and 
hot steam and damp wrap- 
pings!” 

“T wish you’d sit down!” 

Allerton pushed him into a 
chair and then handed a couple 
of notes to the Chinese, with a 
curt nod. 

Wu went down upon his 
hands and knees and touched 
the ground with his forehead. 
Ah-sing had paid for his board 
and lodging weekly with punc- 
tilious care, and now he was 
giving a “kumsha” such as 
Wu had never seen in his life. 
It was certainly a good thing 
to befriend foreigners. Wu's 
judgment had not been at 
fault. He made many flowery 
speeches, but did not depart. 
He fixed his eyes upon Fielding, 
and as soon as his glance was 
returned, asked, ‘‘And what of 
the ’ricksha? ” 

“’Ricksha, —’ricksha?” A 
look of bewilderment came 
again into the white face as 
Fielding explored his memory 
for some clue, “What ’rick- 
sha?” 

“ Your ’ricksha.” 

A wave of enlightenment 
came over him. He glanced 
at his feet as if he expected 
to see the rope-sandals, and 
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looked into the palms of his 
hardened hands. 

“You may keep the ’ricksha, 
old uncle, as a reward for all 
your care of me, and if I have 
paid you well, requite it to 
some other poor one.” 

Down went Wu’s head again 
upon the floor. Fielding 
turned to Allerton. 

“You were only just about 
in time,” he said. “I’ve been 
pulling a ’ricksha!” And he 
did not know that Allerton 
was already aware of this. 


When Friday came and the 
homeward-bound P. and O. 
lay at the mouth of the river, 
Allerton did not go on board 
with him, but saw him off 
from the jetty. 

“You’re sure you've every- 
thing you want?” 


“Yes, thanks. All’s in 
order, and, once aboard the 
lugger = 





“Here’s your pocket - book. 
Your ticket’s in it and my 
cheque. It’s all correct.” 

Fielding slipped it into his 
pocket, saying, “Thank yeu, 
old man; I owe you a deal.” 

“No, you don’t. You don’t 
owe me anything. Now take 
care of yourself, and try to 
pick up on the way home. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, old man, good- 
bye!” 

Once more the water, opal- 
coloured, uncertain, beautiful, 
widened between them, Field- 
ing remembered its alluring 
murmur as he had heard it 
from Wu’s back-garden; it 
sang another song to-day. A 
stiff breeze blew up river and 
he buttoned his coat. Flags 
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were flying from the offices on 
the Bund; the little trees were 
tossing their branches, ’Rick- 
shas passed swiftly along the 
level road in an unending pro- 
cession; barrowmen trundled 
slowly. And Fielding remem- 
bered that he was a man 
again—no longer a toiling ant, 
but free to journey across the 
world. 

He did not open his pocket- 
book until next morning, when 
he handed over his ticket. 
Allerton had tipped heavily on 
board the tender, and Field- 
ing’s needs were supplied al- 
most before he was conscious 
of them. He sat on deck ina 
long chair, watching a steamer 
passing by. The good sea air 
blew up at him, buffeting his 
face and filling hislungs. The 
long even roll soothed him as 
if he had been a child in a 
cradle rocked by a mother’s 
hand. His face was lined and 
his hair was rather grey, but 
there was a deep contentment 
in his eyes and in the set of 
his lips. 

He took out the pocket-book 
and opened it. There was an 
envelope from Allerton, It 
was too thick to contain only 
a cheque, and he wondered 
what Allerton had found it 
necessary to write about. As 
he tore it open the deck- 
steward appeared, saying, 
“Eleven o'clock, sir. Take a 
cup of beef-tea?” 

“It would be rather a good 
idea,” he answered, wondering 
what Wu would have thought 
of three square meals a-day 
and beef-tea at eleven, and 
how many of China’s starving 
population could be supported 
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on the food thrown over the 
stern of the ship at the end 
of the day. When the man 
returned to take away the cup, 
Fielding watched his clean 
capable face for the mere 
satisfaction of looking at an 
Englishman. The _ steward 
tucked a rug round his knees, 
put a box of matches within 
reach, and went away. Field- 
ing lit a cigar in slow luxury 
and then opened the envelope. 
The cheque came out first; it 
was written for a hundred 
pounds, 

“Now Allerton oughtn’t to 
have done that, even if he 
could have afforded it. He’s 
much too good. He shall have 
half of it back again.” 

He read the letter— 


My DEAR FIELDING, —I’ve 
got to write to you, and don’t 
know how to do it. Look at 
the date of this letter and then 
remember the date when we 
came down the Yangtze, to 
Shanghai. It’s a year and 
five months. I don’t know 
how it happened that I never 
wrote to you or sent you any 
money. Driver took me on 
first thing, and I’ve been get- 
ting a good screw all the time. 
Then I met his daughter, and 
very soon we were engaged, 
and I had to work jolly hard 
or Driver would never have 
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had me for a son-in-law. We're 
married now. I think I forgot 
you at first, and then when 
I remembered I took it for 
granted that you were all 
right, for I knew that you 
always fell on your feet. But 
I loathe myself for what I have 
done. If you ever feel that 
you can forgive me, do let me 
have a line, for I am miserable 
about it. I suppose you think 
that after the way I’ve be- 
haved I shan’t care what 
happens to you, but I should 
like to hear that you get home 
safely and well. You must 
think what you will. You 
can’t think worse of me than 
I do of myself. Good-bye, 
Fielding.—Y ours, 
F’. ALLERTON, 


Fielding sat very still with 
an extinct cigar in his 
hand. 

“Then there were two Christ- 
masses,” he said. “I wasn’t so 
far out as I thought.” 

His hand clenched upon the 
letter and the lines in his face 
deepened. Then his expression 
relaxed. 

“Poor eld Allerton! It may 
not have been altogether his 
fault. He was never any good 
in a tight place,—and the 
broken reed does not know 
how it pierces the hand.” 

PHILIPPA BRIDGES. 
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IN A CARDINAL'S ROSE-GARDEN, 


THE long weary drive through 
the gathering darkness is at 
last coming to an end. The 
hum of the great city we 
have left behind us is now 
but faintly audible, and the 
long rows of hideous suburban 
houses, which seemed almost 
interminable, give place to pic- 
turesque though decidedly dirty 
cottages, and at last the good 
red earth itself. 

Into the stuffy old brougham 
steals the sweet breath of 
newly awakened spring, the 
scent of the fields after an 
April shower. 

I glance at my companion, 
then, apprehensively, at the 
open windows. Refreshing as 
the breeze is to me, I fear a 
possible chill for him. Another 
moment, and I have my hand 
on the faded strap. 

“Do not close it, unless you 
feel a draught,” he says, with a 
smile. Then he leans forward, 
and with a look of wistful ex- 
pectancy asks— 

“Do you see the statue yet? ” 

Even as he speaks I see 
a large golden figure, perhaps 
a mile or so away, and he too 
has caught sight of it. 

His ashen cheeks have re- 
gained a faint tinge of colour ; 
a@ sparkle almost of youth 
lights up his eye; it is not 
pleasure merely, it is joy,— 
joy at his home-coming. At 
this moment he looks entirely 
happy. Yet he is ill, very ill. 

Six months ago I had not 
known this great, good man; 
a@ month agoI had not under- 


stood him. As we drive along 
I wonder how it is possible I 
could ever have thought of him 
as in any way different from 
what he now is. The world 
had said, was still saying, 
that His Eminence was too 
prone to pander to the voice 
of the rich and powerful, that 
he was ambitious, and deaf to 
the cry of his poor. They could 
not deny that he had done 
great work for the Church. 
But he was cold, haughty, 
and unapproachable, they com- 
plained; comparing him, un- 
favourably, with his illustrious 
and never-to-be-forgotten pre- 
decessor. 

The events of the past few 
months have thrown a new 
light upon all this for me. 

On a cold winter’s night some 
months ago I was first ushered 
into his presence at the Metro- 
politan House adjoining the 
cathedral. Even then he was 
in failing health, and the 
mantle of supreme power was 
beginning to fall from him. 
Already it was whispered that 
Rome had been in consultation 
with the “Chapter,” and that 
a possible successor had been 
nominated in the person of 
the young and vigorous Lord 
Bishop of a neighbouring dio- 
cese. These were vague rum- 
ours only, and, as those around 
the Cardinal knew, entirely 
without foundation, though it 
was true that a large share of 
his burden had been reluctantly 
given up to his highly esteemed 
friend and Vicar-General. 
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His Eminence had smilingly 
extended his hand as I entered 
his barely-furnished room. 

“So my medical advisers 
have sent you to take care of 
me,” he said genially. “Do 
you think you will find me a 
very troublesome old man?” 

How he had aged since I had 
seen him, only one short year 
before, officiating at some 
grand ceremony in his cathe- 
dral! Strikingly handsome he 
still was, with strong, clearly 
outlined features, and gentle 
sapphire eyes ; but the brilliant 
colouring which had given him 
for so many decades the ap- 
pearance of almost perpetual 
youth had now deserted his 
cheeks, and the once black 
curly hair had become scanty 
and white. 

Even in those early days 
his manner was ever consider- 
ate, and before the dark Lenten 
season had passed my Lord 
Cardinal had chosen to treat 
me with unusual kindness— 
with friendship even. 

But how dreary at first had 
seemed the outlook—the cold, 
square walls, and the many 
emblems of apostolic poverty. ° 

The voice of the faithful 
coachman is heard calling to 
some one, and in the gloaming 
I see a bulky form elad in a 
religious habit fumbling with 
the lock of a massive wrought- 
iron gate. 

“Home at last,” says the 
Cardinal brightly. ‘“ Well, 
Brother Jerome, how are you?” 

The cassocked figure kneels 
awkwardly. 

I cannot help wondering if 
he will be able to raise his 
ponderous weight again, and 


am relieved when I see him 
struggling to his feet. An 
old-world charm is about us; 
the drive from the entrance 
reminds one of a pilgrimage, 
for at every few yards we 
pass some shrine, though it 
is too dark now to see them 
properly. 

“Welcome to St Joseph’s,” 
says the Cardinal heartily, as 
we enter the great doors of the 
famous college he himself had 
founded and built. 


It is a fresh, sweet spring 
morning. 

The Cardinal has scarcely 
closed his eyes during the 
night, and at 6 A.m. I find 
him in his chamber, sitting at 
the open window with his big 
red Missal before him. 

He greets me smilingly. 

“Lazy boy!” he says; “here 
am I already half way through 
Prime. Have you been to early 
Mass?” 

“No, my lord! but I am 
going to the six o’clock one,” 
I answer rather guiltily, think- 
ing of his own surprising 
energy. 

It is one of the principal 
feasts. Father Fenton, the 
Rector, is arrayed in the 
wonderful rich robes which 
have long been the envy of 
a hundred kindred congrega- 
tions. Strong young mas- 
culine voices are chanting the 
Litany of Loreto, while massive 
Brother Jerome is vaguely 
fingering his rosary a few 
paces behind, coming to the 
Glorias at astonishingly quick 
intervals. The aged lady 
kneeling before the statue of 
the Immaculate Conception, I 
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know to be a very old friend 
of the Cardinal’s, great in good 
works. She never speaks of 
him by any other title than 
the simple one of Father, for as 
boy and man she has known 
him, and been privileged with 
his friendship for the greater 
part of her long life. Though 
stricken in years, she looks 
hale and hearty. 

“T ama lonely old woman, 
but always a happy one, owing 
all, as I do, to him,” she 
said to me one day. “He it 
was who built for me this 
cosy little cottage here in 
the grounds. He laid the 
first stone, and, with his own 
hands, he placed a statue 
of Our Lady in this corner, 
and of our patron opposite. 
Ah! Mr Vernon, that was 
many years ago, and I was 
then already feeling old age 
creeping upon me, while he 
was in all the freshness of his 
energy.” 

This morning, on coming out 
of church, we met in the 
cloisters. She was all aglow 
with happiness, and her cheeks 
wore an almost rose-leaf bloom, 
in spite of her years. 

“Come and see me after 
breakfast,” she said, with a 
whimsical and rather mys- 
terious smile. “I should like 
to show you something I have 
got for your patient. Brother 
Jerome has seen it. I showed 
it to him when he brought the 
milk across, and he was in 
ecstasies about it. But you 
must see for yourself.” 

I smiled. Brother Jerome 
in a state of ecstasy seemed 
rather a novelty. Rather I 
pictured his broad, typically 
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Dutch countenance widening 
to something more like a de- 
cided grin. 

An hour later I strolled 
through the grounds to the 
cottage. Sister Winifred, who 
takes upon herself the com- 
bined duties of maid-servant 
and companion to the old lady, 
had placed two seats in the 
garden, where the morning sun 
was making its warm beams 
felt. A small wicker table 
stood there, and on it was 
placed a parcel. 

Miss Palmer was busily 
engaged gathering primroses 
and violets near by. She 
looked up from her occupation 
as I approached. 

“These are to go with it,” 
she said briskly, pointing to 
the flowers. “Poor things 
enough, but the best I ean find 
in my little garden.” 

She placed the basket on the 
table, and began to untie the 
string of the parcel. After all 
the many wrappings had been 
cleared away, she came upon 
@ curiously wrought silver 
statue. 

“ How came you to think of 
it ? I know he will be pleased,” 
said I, 

“To-day is his birthday,” 
she answered simply. “For 
nearly forty years some little 
token has come from me. I 
have not forgotten my little 
note, either. He will get it 
with his breakfast. Perhaps,” 
she continued hesitatingly, 
looking up to me inquiringly, 
—‘‘perhaps he will be well 
enough to walk towards the 
Calvary to-day, and even to 
sit there for a few minutes in 
the sunshine. I have never 
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missed his blessing all these 
years. It would seem hard to 
go without it to-day.” 

‘* Miss Palmer,” I said cheer- 
fully, “‘ you will not be dis- 
appointed. His Eminence will 
be sitting in the rose-bower at 
three o’clock this afternoon. 
He told me so only half an 
hour ago.” 


One morning Brother Jerome 
came into my cell-like room, 
his expansive face beaming 
with joy. “You look very 
happy to-day,” said I. “Has 
somebody left you a bag of 


money ?” 
“Money,” said the lay- 
brother, with rather badly 


simulated scorn, “is for people 
in the world.” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t think of 
that,” I answered penitently ; 
“something unusual must have 
occurred, though, to put you 
in such good-humour.” 

“ Lentis over,” said Brother 
Jerome shortly. I was dis- 
appointed. This was not quite 
what I expected of him. 

“Oh! is that all? You are 
not so good as I thought,” I 
said gravely. “It may sur- 
prise you, but even people 
in the world sometimes fast, 
and don’t grumble about it 
either.” 

“And some people have 
harder work to do than others,” 
he replied, giving my meagre 
strip of carpet a few vigorous 
pokes with his broom. 

I like Brother Jerome. 
Somehow I fancy he has more 
of the old leaven remaining in 
him than have the other lay 
brothers ; then he is so quaint- 
ly humorous, though often 
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quite unconsciously. He ig, 
moreover, not without a cer. 
tain useful store of knowledge, 
in spite of his very elementary 
English. It surprises me how 
he can possibly manage to find 
time for all he has to do, as he 
is at everyone’s beck and cal] 
from early dawn till the big 
bell clangs out for Rosary and 
night prayers. 

‘Tf you need anything done, 
seek out good old grumbling 
Brother Jerome,” the Cardinal] 
had advised me, on the day 
of our arrival. He certainly 
grumbled, but the work was 
always done—after a fashion— 
all the same. We are good 
friends by this time, for His 
Eminence has given him to 
understand that my poor pagan 
soul is not yet ripe to endure 
the monastic life in all its 
severity, and that I must be 
humoured a little in my world- 
liness. 

I am told that I need not 
sweep out my own cell, though 
I am expected to do the dust- 
ing; but, as Jerome explains, 
this should not give me much 
trouble, since it need be done 
only “once in a while.” 

When the weather was cold, 
a small fire was once or twice 
allowed me, a concession un- 
precedented, even to the most 
worldly guest ever sheltered 
within the college walls. I feel 
sure it gave my trusty friend 
very grave, if momentary doubts 
as to my eternal salvation. 

Some excuse was necessary. 

“Brother Jerome,” said I, 
“it seems to me I cannot be 
very strong, for I feel the cold 
so intensely.” As snow was 
falling outside, it did not strike 
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me that my request was un- 
warranted. 

“The saints had no fires in 
their rooms,” answered Brother 
Jerome, rather beside the point. 

«They had the fire within !” 

He smiled indulgently ; per- 
haps he did not think so badly 
of me after all. 

“Some people 
created for saints.” 

“J don’t think they were,” 
said I. 

“All the same, we have a 
saint here now,” he continued, 
ignoring my last remark. 

He looked vaguely towards 
the Cardinal’s apartments. 
Through the open door opposite 
we could see His Eminence 
busily engaged at his writing- 
table, his handsome face wear- 
ing a tired look of care and 

ain. 

“Will he be spared to us?” 
old Jerome asked, anxiety in 
his voice, 

The moment of flippancy was 
past. “How can I say?” 
I answered, as I remembered 
how perceptibly weaker he has 
seemed of late. My fears do 
not lessen as days go on, for 
there are many signs of increas- 
ing feebleness. 


were not 


The spring grows older, and 
Miss Palmer brings me the first 
posy of early roses from her 
garden, which is sheltered 
from the east wind by a thick 
belt of fir-trees, ; 

With them she also gives 
me a large bottle containing 
water from Lourdes, 

“Do please me by prevailing 
on him to take it,” she says 
in her gentle hesitating way. 
Possibly she thinks she may 
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be asking too great a favour, 
since she knows I am attending » 
the Cardinal in a purely medical 
way, which takes no account 
of the records of certain mirac- 
ulous cures in Roman Catholic 
countries. To refuse such a 
simple request would be nothing 
short of ill-humour, so I give 
my promise without reserve, 
and answer, “I will pour a few 
drops into his wine to-day, and 
you shall have tidings of the 
result,” 


This morning, while taking 
my early constitutional, I met 
Father Fenton in the grounds. 

“We are going into Retreat 
for ten days,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand; “will you join 
us?” 

“Dear me! Father Fen- 
ton,’ I answered; “do you 
expect me to become a saint 
all at once? You don’t sup- 
pose I am going to retire 
from the world altogether, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” he _ replied 
laughingly. ‘“ You seem to for- 
get that some of the most 
illustrious saints were great 
sinners once,” 

“Yes,” I said, “but history 
seems to hold out little hope 
for the mere worldling.” 

“You are no longer that, 
are you?” he asked, with well- 
affected concern. ‘ Brother 
Jerome, at breakfast this 
morning, was loud in your 
praises. I should be sorry to 
learn he was mistaken in you. 
And last night I noticed you 
were both at Rosary and at 
night prayers. Surely this 
indicates some promise of re- 
formation. Besides, you under- 
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take the cleaning of your own 
rooms now, don’t you?” 

“Yes!” said I, ungraciously, 
“but that is only because I 
cannot put up with Brother 
Jerome’s slovenly style of work. 
It has always been a mere pre- 
tence on his part.” 

“Oh! come now, you needn’t 
add uncharitableness to the 
list of your many shortcom- 
ings,” he answered, still laugh- 
ing. “To come back to the 
subject of the Retreat, may I 
tell the Fathers you will 
enter?” 

“‘No,” I replied, “I wouldn’t 
join you on any account, and 
you know very well it is not 
+9 be thought of, since silence 
is to be enforced. You don’t 
appear to have taken the Car- 
dinal’s welfare into considera- 
tion. How can I hope to 
attend on him properly with- 
out speaking.” 

“How is His Eminence this 
morning? Do you thinkI can 
get a word with him?” 

He moves off in the direction 
of the terrace, and I go to 
begin what I eall my “ manual 
labour.” This expression seems 
to amuse my patient very 
much. He told Miss Palmer 
the other day that he was 
quite sure I expected her to 
give me the title of Brother, 
now that I was taking up the 
monastic life in good earnest. 

Always he is kindness it- 
self to me. One day when I 
complained inconsiderately of 
the hardness of fare and the 
lack of comfort, he did not 
rebuke me. 

‘Do you feel it so much, my 
dear child?” he said. ‘ For- 
give a foolish old man for 


want of thought. I will gee 
that things are made a little 
more comfortable for you, 
After so many years of volun- 
tary plainness of living one is 
apt, at times, to forget that 
for most people it may become 
a very real and an unnecessary 
hardship. I grow old and 
stupid, little pagan,” he said, . 
“‘Now I come to think of it, 
you are certainly looking pale 
and tired. You are not s0 
well as when you came to me, 
Sit down now, at once, and 
write for things you need, 
Alas! the College is poor, and 
there is nothing here. Tell 
them to despatch a messenger 
at once; and, in the mean- 
time, do you go to your room 
and rest. I will call should 
I need you.” 

Dear, kindly hearted old 
man, I know now of the long 
years of almost inhuman pri- 
vations you bore in silence; of 
the care you had for those 
around you ; of the drear cold 
nights, spent in draughty bare 
rooms; of the hunger you en- 
dured with only dry bread, and 
of that a poor, insufficient quan- 
tity, for yourself and your six 
humble followers; of the miles 
you tramped, often foot -sore, 
and almost heart-sickened ; of 
the many discouragements you 
endured, even from some of your 
best friends ; of the temptations 
that surely came upon you, for 
you were young, cultured, well- 
born, and marked out with a 
singular beauty of face and 
form. 

For Miss Palmer has told me 
at different times the whole of 
his extraordinary life - story. 
With affectionate zeal she has 
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ever followed him, through 
trials, difficulties, successes, and 
joys. No longer is the saintly 
old lady’s devotion a wonder to 
me; and her little acts of self- 
sacrifice for him, of which he 
knows nothing, cease to be even 
extraordinary. 

Forty years ago, he stood 
before her, telling of his pro- 
posed undertaking for the con- 
version of the heathen, in the 
then unexplored Far East. His 
plan was unprecedented, un- 
usual, considered to be almost 
revolutionary, and Pope Pius 
IX. had not encouraged it. 

It seemed altogether too far- 
fetched, too colossal, for so 
young aman. He came to her, 
as to a mother, for she had 
watched his career for nearly 
two decades, and from very 
early school-boy days she had 
been his greatest friend. She 
told me how as he stood 
before her on that spring day 
long ago, in the first glow of 
early manhood, virile, strong, 
with God on his right hand, 
the conviction came upon her 
that success would assuredly 
be his. 


The Retreat has come to an 
end at last, and I breathe freely 
once more, It was even worse 
than I had expected, for from 
no one could I get a word. 
The silence, after about the 
third day, became oppressive. 
A longing to do something 
desperate came upon me; this 
sudden cessation of conversation 
seemed to me exasperatingly 
aggressive. Brother Jerome 
was continually moving about 
the corridors feeling his beads, 
like a Trappist monk, and wear- 
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ing a most woe-begone ex- 
pression. 

“T don’t see why you need 
to be so miserable about it,” I 
said crossly to him one day. 
“One would imagine you were 
already in purgatory.” He 
gave me no answer, but placed 
his fat finger on his lips, signi- 
fying that he must not speak. 

I told the Cardinal of my 
troubles ; he, however, gave me 
little comfort. ‘There is al- 
ways Miss Palmer,” he said, 
laughing. “Then, you might 
join with them, as Father 
Fenton suggested at first.” 

It seemed the only thing to 
be done. I betook myself into 
the garden, book in hand, read- 
ing silently, as the students and 
the lay brothers were doing. 

They passed and repassed me 
several times in the course of 
an hour, and at last the current 
of their thoughts came back to 
mere earth again. They began 
to show some curiosity about 
my demeanour. 

Had I suddenly been given 
a vocation, they wondered, 
questioning with their eyes 
what they dared not utter with 


their lips ? 
One brother at length 
stopped before me, as we 


came upon one another near 
the shrine of The Guardian 
Angel. 

“You?” he whispered in 
astonishment. 

“Brother Anthony,” I said 
aloud gravely, “please don’t 
disturb me,—I am saying my 
Office.” 

Father Fenton was only a 
yard or so behind. He looked 
sternly at the wayward student, 
and then reproachfully on me. 
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Yet he could not forbear a 
smile. 

“T shall request His Emi- 
nence to pronounce you Ana- 
thema,” he said. 

“Father Rector seems to 
forget the Retreat is not yet 
over,” I retorted wickedly. 
“How can the Superior ex- 
pect his students to observe a 
rule he himself chooses to 
break? His Eminence should 
be fully informed of the par- 
ticulars of the crime,” I con- 
tinued. 

“You are incorrigible,” he 
replied, going back to his 
Breviary. 


It is the feast of Whitsun. 

The grounds are gay with 
the laughter and chatter of a 
hundred young voices ; for talk- 
ing is allowed at all hours on 
festivals and holidays. 

Tennis is being played in 
front of the terrace, where the 
Cardinal is sitting in the warm 
sunshine. The grand old trees 
are in full leaf, and the sloping 
grounds are everywhere gay 
with flowers. Early roses are 
blooming in profusion; the air 
is laden with perfume. 

The Cardinal calls me to his 
side. 

“ Little pagan,” he says 
laughingly, “this is doing me 
far greater good than all your 
nasty unpalatable drugs. It 
is this healing medicine, than 
which the early Christians used 
no other, that we all so much 
need.” 

Since he does not need me 
near him just at present, I 
stroll across to the cottage, 
where Miss Palmer greets me 
with a happy smile. 


“ You have nothing but good 
news for me, I can plainly see,” 
she says. ‘Surely he is better 
—our dear Lord has chosen to 
work a miracle.” 

She was thinking of the water 
from Lourdes. It would be 
unkind, almost cruel, to damp 
her hopes, yet it would not 
be wise to keep her in entire 
ignorance. 

“The Cardinal seems to be 
a little better to-day,” I said; 
“but I fear we can hardly yet 
be sure of any real progress, 
The heart is still so weak.” 

“You still fear that?” 

“It is only too certainly the 
case. If he would be content 
to renounce his work! If he 
would but rest completely—for 
a time!” 

“My dear Mr Vernon,” she 
says gently, “how can we tell 
what is in his mind? You will 
not insist on enforced idleness 
for him ; you will not persuade 
him to give up all that makes 
his life. You know he is ever 
so ready to obey when once he 
knows what medical skill re- 
quires of him; but—think of 
the cost of all this. Would it, 
indeed, be worth the doing?” 

It is not in me to contradict 
her. Presently Sister Winifred 
brings us tea in the garden, 
and later the old lady accom- 
panies me back to the college. 
The Cardinal has been wheeled 
in his chair from the terrace 
to the Calvary. 

I leave Miss Palmer sitting 
with the Cardinal, and stroll off 
around by the farms to where 
Brother Anthony is busy milk- 
ing in the cow-sheds, Then 
wandering farther around the 
little colony, I pay a visit to 
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Brother Wilfred in the kitchen- 
arden. 

An atmosphere of perfect 
rest is over everything. The 
golden figure of St Joseph, 
with his outstretched arms, 
on the summit of the central 
tower, looms large in the glist- 
ening red light of sunset. 

As I saunter towards the 
beech coppice at the extreme 
end, it is borne in upon me how 
in the future I may greatly 
miss this quiet evening time 
with its delightful and satisfy- 
ing sense of peace. 

Must I leave all this? I ask 
myself, retracing my steps. 
Can there be no place for me 
here? 

The sound of Miss Palmer’s 
voice bidding good-night to the 
Cardinal recalls me from my 
reverie. I find Brother Jerome, 
and together we take him back 
to his apartments, passing here 
and there little groups of 
students on our way, who 
kneel for his blessing. 

The Cardinal pays his visit 
for the day to the church, and 
a little later I take his light 
evening meal to his room. 
For once his appetite does not 
fail him, and he declares him- 
self to be feeling better and 
much refreshed. He seems to 
be in the best possible spirits, 
and my fears for his fail- 
ing health are to-night con- 
siderably lessened. Perhaps, 
after all, I have been over- 
anxious. 

We sit together at his open 
window talking for nearly half 
an hour, until we hear the bell 
ringing for Rosary. 

It is not quite dark yet, 
and the students intend to say 
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their Ave Marias as they 
stroll around the grounds. 

“You had better go and 
join them,” says my companion 
pleasantly. “I assure you, you 
need not trouble about your 
patient for a time, and they 
will all be pleased to see you. 
Do not forget to say a short 
prayer for me,” he said as I 
retreated. 

Round and round the garden 
we go, in the mysterious gloam- 
ing, chanting our Hail Marys 
as we walk. 

The only layman in this 
simple procession, I fall back 
to the rear, close behind Brother 
Jerome’s bulky form. 

He glances back with a smile 
of amusement on seeing me 
following for the first time 
this—to a mere man of the 
world—rather novel form of 
devotion. 

“You did not expect it of 
me,” I whisper, as we at length 
reach the church door. He 
wonders if I am serious or 
not, then probably thinks it 
kindest to give me the benefit 
of the doubt. 

“You will be joining the 
brotherhood soon?” he says. 

“Tf I do,” I answer, “I will 
endeavour to keep a clean 
cassock by me to wear in 
church.” 


‘So you have taken to read- 
ing Father Faber’s books,” says 
the Cardinal, as we sit in the 
rose-bower one morning after 
Mass. 

“Yes,” I answer; “Iam try- 
ing to improve my mind.” 

“You might do worse,” he 
smiles quizzingly. 

“Your Eminence seems to 
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think there is room for im- 
provement,” I say lightly ; 
“but have you seen none at 
all during these long weeks?” 

** Now I come to think of it, 
there does seem to be some 
slight change; you are less 
talkative than usual. Does 
it mean,” he asks smilingly— 
‘does it really mean that you 
are, at last, becoming serious ?” 

“T trust I am,” I reply, 
with as much gravity as I 
can command at so short a 
notice, and I feel deeply in 
earnest. 

‘But you are not unhappy ? 
It would grieve me to know 
that you find our life here 
becoming irksome to you in 
any way, he says kindly, 
looking with slight anxiety 
towards me. 

While I am thinking how I 
shall tell him of my thoughts, 
he speaks again, this time more 
kindly still, and there is marked 
apprehension in his voice. 

“* My dear Vernon,” he says, 
“T fear I am growing selfish in 
addition to being stupid; it 
never occurred to me that you 
might be growing dull here, 
cut off from all your friends 
as you are. You must have 
longer time for recreation. 
Again let me crave your for- 
giveness for my utter want 
of thought.” 

“No, no,” I hasten to say, 
“believe me, your little pagan 
is more than contented to be 
here; indeed, I have never 
before been so happy.” 

“‘But more change would be 
good for you; we must not 
forget the old proverb about 
‘All work and no play.” Why 
not take a little journey up to 
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town for a few hours? Yoy 
see I am quite well enough 
to be left to myself just now, 
and if you are back by nine 
o’clock this evening, surely 
that will be time enough.” 

“T do not wish to go. I do 
not wish to leave you for so 
long.” 

“You think I shall not be 
properly cared for in your 
absence, my child, which is 
not saying much for our com- 
munity at large,” he says 
laughingly, “What would 
poor Jerome say if he knew?” 

All the same, my companion 
is pleased. There is a short 
silence; then I again speak, 
trying to adopt a matter-of- 
fact tone which I do not at 
all feel. 

“Your Eminence, it would 
seem as if I cared never to 
leave St Joseph’s. Life is so 
altogether pleasant here.” 

“You like the country after 
all, then? Truly this is a 
pleasant place when the sun 
shines, a8 now, so graciously 
upon us, and Nature is at her 
kindest and best. Surely we 
have good grounds for hope 
of a fine day for the Corpus 
Christi procession.” 

He looks towards where the 
young students are beginning 
to erect a portable altar for 
the great feast. “ How joyous 
and full of the spirit of youth 
they are!” 

“And _ perfectly happy,” 
said I. 

“With complete know- 
ledge,” continues the Cardinal, 
“of what their renunciation 
must mean to them, they have 
cheerfully given up all for His 
sake, without hope or possibility 
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of any earthly reward. Do 
ou not admire their zeal?” 

“Oh! my lord,” I say, 
“admiration is much too cold 
a word. How I wish I could 
do likewise!” 

He looks up with, I am sure, 
the light of amusement beam- 
ing in his eye. “Is it possible,” 
he asks, “that my little pagan 
also is thinking of becoming a 
missionary? Have we a new 
recruit from our own diocese ? 
This, indeed, is great news.” 

The Cardinal is certainly 
very much amused. In vain 
he tries to hide it, and looking 
at his face I feel not a little 
vexed. 

“ Your Eminence seems to be 
rather surprised: of course I 
should have to be quite sure 
of a definite vocation first,” I 
answer. 

“And that,” says the Car- 
dinal with bright good-humour, 
“ig the very last thing I should 
expect of my little pagan.” 


* The closing days of the first 
week in June have brought on 
us considerable anxiety, for His 
Eminence has had a serious re- 
lapse. So ill has he been that 
I have not dared to leave him 
for the space of an hour even, 
for fear of another alarming 
attack of faintness. His con- 
dition was so grave that I was 
obliged to send in great haste 
for Father Fenton. 

A few days later he is able 
to come into the garden again. 
The students are very busy 
all around, for time grows 
short, and the great festival of 
Corpus Christi is on the mer- 
row. 

Brother Jerome is in the act 
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of nailing two long wooden 
rods from tree to tree, presently 
to be covered with crimson 
muslin, or some such fabric. 
This curtain will then form the 
background of the shrine, They 
are making merry over their 
work, at the expense of poor 
Brother Jerome, who has 
clumsily fallen from the step- 
ladder and is rolling at a some- 
what dangerous pace down the 
sloping greensward beneath. 
*“* We will see that you go with- 
out your wine to-morrow,” they 
laugh. “See what you have 
now done; how you crush the 
grass! Go now, you fat 
Jerome, and roll on the tennis- 
lawn.” 

Seeing farther trouble in 
store for him if he remains, I 
beckon to him, and he comes 
waddling towards me. 

“Come, brother, His Emi- 
nence would like to inspect 
your handiwork.” Round the 
grounds we go, slowly enough ; 
for our trusty brother is puff- 
ing still, and the afternoon is 
warm. 

The Cardinal seems to ap- 
prove of what has been done, 
but he does not say much, 
though he favours us both 
with his winning smile. 

When he has seen all, we 
return to the rose-bower, and 
I find it is time that he should 
take his medicine. 

Miss Palmer strolls up the 
path, glowing with pleasure. 

“Father,” she says, “ what 
joy it is to see you here, to 
know that you are stronger. 
And on my birthday, too!” 

“ Let me see,” says the Car- 
dinal playfully, “this is your 
eighty -seventh, isn’t it? and 
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still able to read without spec- 
tacles at that age!” 

“No, Father, no,” — she 
shakes her head reprovingly— 
“it is two less than that, and I 
am no longer able to repair the 
altar laces without some aid. 
I generally wear glasses now.” 

“At anyrate, you appear to 
grow younger each year,” he 
gallantly answers. 

“‘T have still so much to in- 
terest me, Father,” she says 
simply, as she attempts to bow 
to kiss the sacred ring of his 
office. Instead, the Cardinal 
gives her his hand and allows 
it to rest in hers for a moment. 

The action is at once a tribute 
to her friendship and her saint- 
ly life, and at the same time a 
mild rebuke. 

“My dear Miss Palmer,” he 
says, “we are not just now 
giving the Pontifical Blessing ; 
that we usually dispense at 
great Church functions.” He 
raises her gently. “ You dear 
old friend, God bless you—God 
bless you, especially to-day.” 

I accompany her a little way 
down the hill along the path 
leading to her cottage, still 
keeping my patient within 
sight. 

She lays her hand lightly 
upon my arm, as is her way 
when she has something of 
unusual importance to talk 
about. 

“My dear,” she says in her 
motherly tone, when we have 
gone some paces, “do you 
know, I fear the end is near. 
Unless Almighty God chooses 
to work a miracle, he will not 
be with us through the sum- 
mer.” 

This very thought had been 
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in my own mind for some 


weeks past. I had felt that he 
was rapidly growing weaker, 
and others, including several of 
the Fathers, had agreed with 
me, as well as many of the 
Bishops who came from time 
to time to see him. But 
Miss Palmer had steadfastly 
refused to listen to such fore- 
bodings, and even when she 
had been told of how he guf- 
fered, and of his growing weak- 
ness, she had shown no signs 
of alarm. 

“Tt can only be temporary, 
he will be stronger in a day 
or two,” she had persisted, and 
so often proved to be correct, 
that unconsciously she had 
given me hope again and 
again; and, even without ac- 
knowledging it to myself, I 
had grown to think her keen 
womanly instinct more reli- 
able than my long experience 
and training. I am conscious 
of a rising in my throat, as 
I awake to the fact that she 
is anxiously waiting for some 
sort of reply. 

“But you thought him bet- 
ter; I am sure you did,” I 
say at last. “Why have you 
changed your opinion? You 
did not think this only half 
an hour ago; there can be no 
alteration since then.” 

My voice sounds harsh, even 
to my own ears. 

“T thought it first,” she 
whispers helplessly, “only five 
minutes ago, just before leav- 
ing him. Oh! Mr Vernon,” 
she implores, with tears drop- 
ping down her cheeks, ‘“ what 
shall we do? what can we do? 
—Can we only pray?” 

Her light touch has tight- 
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ened almost to a grip. With 
her tearful eyes she implores 
contradiction. ‘I am wrong, 
oh yes, I must be wrong; it 
can’t be so—God would not 
take him first,” she sobs. ‘“ He 
must live; how can we bear 
up without him? Ah! no. 
He would not take him from 
me—he is all I have in this 
world. Every day and every 
night of my life for the past 
twenty years have I prayed 
that I may not be left desolate. 
My dear, you who care for him 
so much, you know I could 
not live to bear it. Pray, oh 
pray, that this may not be; 
I dare not think of the dark 
days beyond.” 

However much affection and 
care I may have bestowed upon 
this man, it is but as a drop 
in the ocean compared to the 
long years of loving devotion 
in which she had given so 
freely of the best she had; 
for no tender mother could 
have given more than this 
broken-hearted saint had done, 
counting all sacrifice as nought 
so long as his happiness was 
assured. I ransack my brain 
for some small gleam of comfort 
for this poor stricken creature. 

“My dear Miss Palmer, your 
prayers gave him strength 
before. Can we doubt that 
God is less ready or will- 
ing to hear and to answer 
to-day?” It is poor consola- 
tion, perhaps, but it is all 
that I can say. She under- 
stands me, 

“Let us both still hope,” she 
Says, trying to force a smile 
through her tears. 


The rain is descending in 
VOL. CXC.—NO, MCLIV. 
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quite a tropical deluge. The 
garden looks like a lake with 
water, and the decorations, on 
which the community has spent 
so much time and labour, are 
only a sorry spectacle of limp 
rags and crushed, mud - be- 
splashed flowers. It is the 
feast of Corpus Christi. The 
Cardinal has been awake al- 
most the whole of the night, 
and I have stayed with him 
till the early dawn, doing what 
I have been able (which, alas! 
has not been much), in the 
hope that he may snatch a 
little sleep. But he cannot, 
and at last he commands me 
to go to my room for a few 
hours of badly needed rest. I 
leave him, but anxiety forbids 
me to close my eyes. I stay 
in bed until the bell rings for 
early Mass: then dress and 
make my way to him again. 
He wishes to go into the 
church, but so much I cannot 
allow; then he asks me to say 
the Office for the day with 
him. 

With feelings of intense mis- 
giving I note his weakness; 
and when we have finished, he 
tells me that he fears he will 
be obliged to resign this de- 
votional duty altogether. 

“What a poor creature I 
am,” he says sadly, “to allow 
myself to become distracted at 
such a time, The familiar sen- 
tences seem to run one into 
another, and I jump from 
Matins to Vespers and then 
back to Prime again, till I 
hardly know how much or how 
little I have said.” 

‘‘Your Eminence, is it so 
all-important that you cannot 
miss saying your Office for 
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the space of a few days 
only?” 

“No,” he answers, “the 


Church does not command this 
duty when the poor brain is too 
muddled through sickness to do 
it properly. In its stead she 
has given us the most simple 
of all devotions, the Rosary of 
Our Blessed Lady. Yet it 
must of necessity be a great 
sorrow to any priest to be 
obliged to dispense with so 
great a joy and consolation. 
I fear that the time has come 
when the lesser devotion must 
suffice.” 

“‘ My lord, you say this now 
because you are tired, worn out 
with loss of sleep, as you must 
be after such a night of pain. 
To-morrow you will feel better 
and stronger again.” 

“You wish to think that; 
you would inspire me with 
your courage?” 

“But I do think so; why 
should you not recover as you 
have so often done before?” 

‘Because it is not in the 
nature of my case. It is true 
the great God can prolong life 
as long as He chooses, but for 
His own wise purposes He has 
ordained that our allotted span 
be three-score years and ten, 
which is as true now as in 
King David’s time; and I am 
between seventy and eighty, 
you must remember.” 

“‘ My lord, you were seventy 
three months ago,” I answer, 
with a ghost of a smile, 

“ Well, well, make it as little 
as you can—neither you nor I 
can arrest the hand of time, 
and it seems certain to me that 
our Lord will soon call me.” 

We are silent for a time, and 
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I have nearly made up my 
mind that he is asleep at last, 
when he quite suddenly puts a 
question to me. 

“Are you still thinking of 
joining the Order of St 
Joseph ?” 

“TI have thought little about 
the subject of late. You gave 
me no sort of encouragement, 
my lord.” 

‘“* Have you so soon tired?” 

‘No, oh no, but I think I 
must unwillingly admit that 
you understood me better than 
I did myself. It was ex- 
tremely unlikely that I could 
entirely change in so short a 
time.” 

“But what if you were 
right? Who am I, after all, 
that I should doubt your fit- 
ness for a vocation?” 

“You told me only the 
truth,—you did not misjudge 
me. Your little pagan is 
worldly from beginning to 
end.” 

“Tt is I who am wrong, per- 
haps,” he says softly, looking 
upon me with eyes full of in- 
terest. ‘Supposing our Lord 
should call you,” he says, 
“would you respond ?” 

“Yes, yes, I am sure I 
would, but it would appear to 
me that there is no vocation 
awaiting me now.” 

“Who knows? who knows? 
Sometimes we are led in a 
most mysterious way. Al- 
mighty God does not always, 
at once, point out the path for 
us; we are led to grope darkly, 
sometimes for a long period. 
Then at length the light shines 
in upon us, and in so full and 
complete a manner that we no 


longer doubt. We are bathed 
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in its radiance. My child, 
such may be your case; I 
would hope it may be so. It 
would seem to me that nothing 
short of real work in the Mis- 
sions could satisfy you. Do 
you not yourself feel that this 
is 80?” 

“Oh! my lord, I cannot tell. 
Sometimes I think so,” I 
answer, “but then again comes 
the doubt that perchance in 
after years I may regret the 
step, which means so much, 
What more terrible state could 
there be than to wake up and 
to find that one has, through 
ignorance or incompleteness of 
knowledge, contracted vows 
which for all time remain un- 
alterable? Your Eminence, 
this would seem to be my state 
of mind now. I stand trem- 
bling on the brink, not daring 
to risk the plunge. Some time 
ago, when I first spoke to you 
of my wish for a vocation, 
these thoughts were foreign to 
me; they stand uppermost to- 
day.” 

“T understand. 
better.” 

Presently he speaks again. 

“My child,” he says, “it 
would seem quite certain that 
your place is here for a time in 
any case, for how could I do 
without you now? You will 
stay with me, will you not? 
It will not be for long.” 

In my heart I know it can- 
not be long, yet to admit so 
much would be to defeat all 
my purposes. 

“You must keep silent and 
rest,” I say in tones of playful 
authority. 

Hesmilesindulgently. ‘You 
would grudge me my little 


No one 
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place in heaven. Why are 
you always so intent on keep- 
ing me from happiness ? ” 

But I am silent, not daring 
to risk the betrayal of my 
emotion. 


“His Eminence the Cardinal 
is sleeping.” 

This is the notice I pin upon 
the door of his room in the 
afternoon of that same day. 
Once more I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that refresh- 
ing sleep is upon him, and it is 
cheering to note a faint tinge 
of colour in his cheeks. He is 
stronger too, and free from 
severe pain. 

I noiselessly betake myself 
out of his room, and saunter 
round the cloisters to the 
church. I am tired, body and 
soul, 

The church is silent at this 
hour. I slip into a seat where 
behind a niche I am quite hidden 
from view, and do not fear to 
be disturbed should any mem- 
ber of the community chance 
to enter for private devotions. 
I close my eyes, and the rest I 
craved for comes upon me. 

On awaking I hear sounds of 
sobbing coming from the direc- 
tion of the Lady-chapel. My 
first thought is softly to emerge 
from my hiding-place, and some- 
how to get out of the building 
without being perceived. But 
I am arrested by hearing the 
sound of my own name. The 
voice belongs to the lady of 
the cottage. To move at once 
is not possible, for now I see 
she is not kneeling at the altar, 
as I thought, but at a small 
shrine, and her face is turned 
towards me. 
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I remain in the hope that 
her prayer may not be long. 
She is praying, all unselfishly, 
first for the one who is all 
in the world to her; next, she 
asks that I, too, may — find 
grace and comfort for what 
is mine to do, and then, last 
of all, that her own strength 
may not fail her in this bitter 
hour of trial. At length she 
rises from her knees and crosses 
towards the High Altar. It is 
my chance to escape without 
being seen. However, she 
catches sight of me as I cross 
the aisle, and smiles to me 
through her tears, indicating 
that if I can spare the time she 
would like a word with me 
before I go. 

“How is he now?” she asks, 
“Can you still hope?” 

“He is better than he was 
even a couple of hours ago. 


Yes! I can say there is yet 
hope.” 

“God be praised!” she 
whispers. “Oh, Mr Vernon, 


how much more is given to us 
than we deserve? And he is 
not suffering so much pain? 
Do you know, you have com- 
forted me beyond expression, 
for I was feeling terribly 
crushed, and my poor limbs 
almost refused to bring me 
here.” 

“Be assured you shall always 
have news, you shall never be 
kept in suspense,” I say, as we 
turn to go. 

A soft step is heard approach- 
ing, as we say good-bye. To 
my utter astonishment it proves 
to be none other than the 
Cardinal’s. 

Miss Palmer lifts both 
her hands in apprehension. 
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‘‘Father, oh Father, dare you 
venture so much,” she says ; yet 
she is delighted to get this evid- 
ence of the truth of my report. 

“My lord, why have you 
come?” I exclaim. ‘Why are 
you not still in bed?” 

“My dear children, I have 
come because I thought it now 
time for Benediction, but it 
seems I am a little early,” he 
says, with a quaint smile, 
** Perhaps I should have asked 
your permission first of all,” 
he continues, laughingly poking 
his stick at me. ‘“ How could 
I have so far forgotten the sup- 
remacy of my faithful pagan? 
Well! I offer you my belated 
act of contrition now, and pro- 
mise I will not offend again.” 


To-day the Cardinal has 
brought me to the rose-garden 
with a purpose in view. He 
intends to give me some minor 
instructions as to his place of 
burial. This might seem, on 
the face of it, a lugubrious 
topic, yet I am not greatly 
alarmed, since we have come 
to this same spot frequently of 
late, with much: the same in- 
tention. As a matter of fact, 
I believe him to be stronger. 
He does not agree with me, 
but there is no fear in my 
mind, and I am inclined to 
treat his forebodings with 
something approaching levity. 

“So you still think I may 
recover?” he inquires. 

“ Indeed, I see no reason to 
imagine otherwise,” I replv; 
“it is certain you are stronger. 
How few of us would wish to 
leave this earth on such 4 
day?” 

“Do you forget for the 
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moment,” he replies, “that an 
even brighter world exists, 
where we are confidently 
allowed to hope that we may 
see our Maker face to face.” 

“Tt seems so far away,” I 
say sadly. 

“You are young, that is the 
reason. To me it seems very 
near. Almighty God in His 
Fatherly mercy gives dying 
grace only to the dying. It 
is well perhaps that we do 
not think alike to-day. Here 
I stand on the border - land 
looking over, still dimly I 
admit; and you— well, you 
are very much alive in this 
world.” 

“Then that is all the more 
reason why I should not al- 
low myself to grow morbid,” 
I make answer, becoming a 
little out of patience with him. 

“Oh! well,” he returns, with 
a genuine outburst of perfect 
good-humour, “a little whole- 
some fear would not be out of 
place in my little pagan. We 
have, each one of us, to come to 
this sooner or later, and your 
own time will surely come. But 
we will leave the subject now, 
as you wish, and you shall in- 
stead amuse me by reading the 
morning paper, for I see poor, 
fat Brother Jerome struggling 
up the hill with it under his 
arm,” 

Iinwardly chuckle, knowing 
that now is my opportunity. 
Turning to the column contain- 
ing the social news, I soon find 
what I am searching for, and 
begin at once to read aloud. 

“His Eminence Cardinal 
has derived so much benefit from 
his sojourn at his Missionary 
College that it is expected he 
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will be able to officiate in the 
Pontifical Mass at the Cathedral 
on June 19th.” 

‘‘ Well, well!” 

*‘Is your Eminence now con- 
vinced ?” 

“Convinced that even quite 
respectable papers sometimes 
publish a heap of nonsense,” 
he replies. 

“Why do you say that?” I 
ask. “Surely they would not 
dare to give any important 
news of a public personage 
unless there were good grounds 
for the truth of the report.” 

“But it is a fact that in 
these days they often do so; 
in their haste they do not 
wait for reliable information. 
A vague rumour is quite suf- 
ficient sometimes. Now, it 
would not surprise me at all 
if in to-morrow’s issue you 
should find a paragraph thus: 
‘We regret to learn that there 
was no foundation for the re- 
port we published yesterday 
referring to the state of the 
Cardinal’s health. We hear on 
the best authority that His 
Eminence is confined to his 
bed with alarming symptoms 
of heart disease.’” 

“My lord! what next?” 

“T will tell you,” laughingly. 
“Tt will probably be short 
enough, and will be inserted 
in the ‘Late Telegrams’ space. 
It may be something like the 
following: ‘We deeply regret 
to have to announce the death 
of His Eminence Cardinal ; 
which occurred at an early 
hour this morning, as we 
were going to press. Then, 
and only then, I suppose, will 
you reluctantly admit that 
there is some truth in the 
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matter, and will gradually 
come round to the belief that 
your troublesome old patient 
is truly and really gone.” 

“T don’t see why I should,” 
I answer laughingly. “If they 
are incorrect about one piece 
of news, it is equally possible 
they may be mistaken about 
another.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Besides,” I say slyly, “it 
may, after all, interest your 
Eminence to know that it 
was I who sent the news we 
read just now.” 

“You don’t say so!” he 
laughs heartily. ‘Well, you 
are far and away too sharp 
for me. I daily find it more 
impossible to live up to you. 
What a veritable treasure you 
would have proved to one or 
two of the medieval French 
monarchs! As it is, your fine 
talent for intrigue would ap- 
pear to be wasted here, for I 
am much too old to even pre- 
tend to match my dull brain 
with yours. I give you up; 
you are sadly beyond all 
reformation,’ he concludes, 
shaking his head in mock 
concern. 


Once more, a little later in 
the year, we are sitting in the 
leafy bower. The Cardinal is 
speaking in a low voice, very 
softly, because of the extreme 
weakness which is upon him. 
I no longer have much, if any, 
hope of his recovery ; yet there 
would seem to be no special 
cause for alarm on his account 
on this particular morning. 

“At what hour do you ex- 
pect our Loyal Chapter to be 
here?” he is asking. ‘ Do you 
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think the Bishop will be able 
to reach us in time?” 

“The Canons will arrive at 
three this afternoon. His 
lordship has promised to be 
here at half-past the hour,” | 
I answer. “There is no haste, 
your Eminence ; you will profit 
by the rest beforehand. It 
will be too late to come out 
again after the ceremony, and 
Brother Jerome, who is 
weather-wise, predicts a storm 
before evening. You will go 
into church dressed as you 
are now, I suppose?” 

“No, my child, not so this 
time. Monsignor Leyton will 
bring with him my purple. I 
must on this one occasion wear 
the Cappa Magna.” 

“Ts it so absolutely neces- 
sary, my lord? Will this not 
cause you undue fatigue? I 
remember reading somewhere 
that your venerable predeces- 
sor wore only his cassock 
when he made his last Pro- 
fession of Faith.” 

“Yes, that is true; but he 
did so in his own private 
rooms, and there were only a 
few friends and his doctor 
present. To-day I intend to 
be wheeled into the church, 
and though only the members 
of our own community will 
be there, I cannot see why I 
should depart from the rules 
the Fathers have laid down. 
You see, in principle, this act 
will be public, and I shall be 
seated in my place for the 
last time.” 

Since he has made up his 
mind to do this, it would be 
unseemly to attempt delay. It 
is my one care to see that his 
strength is maintained during 
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the next few hours, for it is 
only too apparent that he is 
weaker. The long nights of 
pain and sleeplessness have told 
their tale. His face to-day 
looks ashy pale, and the tired 
eyelids droop pitifully. It 
grieves me beyond measure to 
see this strong man brought 
so low, and I cannot think 
that the loss of power is, as 
before, but temporary. 

His weakness is so extreme 
that his smile is but rare— 
truly a bad sign,—and ap- 
parently he is losing interest 
in some quite important mat- 
ters on which his heart had 
been set. This was the more 
noticeable in the morning when 
his budget of letters came. 
“They can wait for once,” he 
said. “I cannot deal with 
them now.” 

He is, however, sensibly re- 
lieved and cheered by the 
arrival of the Canons of his 
Chapter. 

One by one they pass before 
him, kneeling to kiss his out- 
stretched hand, as he sits 
enrobed in the rich purple 
garments of his office. They 
also are clothed in vestments 
of the same regal colour, 
though of a different shade, for 
theirs is that of the papal 
court. 

Last of all comes the Bishop 
auxiliary, tall and stately, and 
only a shade less handsome 
than the Cardinal himself. It 
is evident that His Eminence 
has some communication of 
grave importance to make to 
him, for they are closeted to- 
gether for the space of a 
quarter of an hour; and, at 
length, when he comes to us 


again, his agitated countenance 
is wet with tears. 

I go to my patient and ad- 
minister a powerful heart 
stimulant. 

At this unwonted hour the 
beli rings out for the assem- 
bling of our congregation. 
Even at this moment our 
great-hearted Father is full of 
kindly thought. 

‘‘Send for Miss Palmer at 
once,” he says, turning to me; 
“she would be so very sorry 
if we did not tell her,—she 
would never ferget such an 
omission.” 

So the solemn function is 
delayed a little until the dear 
old lady is seen hastening— 
nay, almost running—up the 
pathway to the church. 

Slowly, silently, we traverse 
the long corridor which brings 
us to the sacred building, and 
pass through the open doors. 
Every head is bowed in prayer. 
There is no curiosity, no move- 
ment from the Brotherhood as 
we enter, excusable though it 
would surely have been at such 
atime. Their thoughts lie too 
deep for this. Nota sound is 
heard save that of our foot- 
steps, and the soft rumbling of 
the chair-wheels. 

It is my especial privilege to 
remain close by his side, the 
one dark figure among the 
blaze of purple. 

It is almost dusk. A leaden 
sky above rains down upon the 
slated roof. We hear the pat- 
tering drops. The grey light 
is in harmony with the quiet 
sadness which seems to be 
settling round and about each 
one of us. 

His voice is strangely pene- 
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trating, though he is speaking 
in a low tone. Every word 
is given with a startlingly 
clear enunciation. He is bid- 
ding us Good-bye. 

The long Profession of Faith 
was read for him, for at the 
last moment he had given up 
his will to mine. He had 
wished to enact the whole; 
but, fearful of what might 
happen, I had urged him not 
to speak more than the fare- 
well words. 

“Very well,” he had answered 
me, “it is clearly my duty to 
obey you; I will no longer 
insist.” 

The stillness around is almost 
oppressive; and, when he 
pauses for a moment, as he 
does sometimes, there is a 
silence like that of the grave. 

How he speaks to us from 


his fatherly heart! What 
counsel he gives! With what 
courage he inspires us! Never 


can be forgotten the treasured 
words he gives us with his 


blessing. 
“Good-bye, good-bye, my 
children. May Almighty God’s 


richest blessing rest upon you 
all, now and always. Fare- 
well, my dear home friends! 
Farewell, farewell!” 

Back again we take our 
precious burden, and presently, 
when his faithful retinue have 
left for the Chapter House, we 
two are once more alone. 

With joy I welcome the 
news that he feels no worse, 
after all his trying exertion, 
and that he is free from pain. 

He favours me with his old 
gracious smile. 

“Little pagan,” he says 
cheerily, “we will take off all 
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this finery and be our simple 


selves again. I have now no 
anxiety upon my shoulders, 
having done all that is required 
of me.” 


It is night, a wild black 
night, with a deluge of rain, I 
sit in the Cardinal’s room with 
but one single flickering candle, 
hoping, almost against hope, 
that sleep may come upon m 
patient. We have said the 
Rosary together, and after- 
wards the night prayers, and I 
have done all that I can think 
of to give him comfort, yet he 
is not at rest. 

“Why is it I cannot sleep?” 
he presently asks. “It seemed 
to me I could scarcely keep 
awake to get into bed, and 
now, how restless and uncom- 
fortable I am!” 

“You have over-tired your- 
self,” I answer. “Soon you 
will feel more restful; try to 
allow your mind to become a 
blank, while I change the pil- 
lows for these cooler ones here.” 

“Ts it so easy?” he says 
laughingly. 

There is a short silence; he 
does his best, persistently keep- 
ing his eyes closed, but it is of 
no use. 

“The pain again,” he ex- 
plains rather wearily. 

“Ts it the pillows, do you 
think, that we have not ‘man- 
aged’ so well as usual?” 

“More likely my impatience ; 
my child, how I must tax you! 
How fretful I become!” 

“No, no,” I hasten to say. 

“Little pagan, it cannot last 
much longer; we are nearing 
the end of our journey together. 
Do you not see it—now?” 
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“ Eminence !” 

“You do, yes 1am sure you 
do; you cannot now say that 
you see no change.” 

“You are weaker — much 
weaker, that I do admit.” 

“ You know I am dying.” 

No answer. 

“Tf our dear Lord would only 
call me to-night! Do you 
know that, somehow, I think 
He will. Come a little nearer 
to me and let us talk a little; it 
will not drive slumber away.” 

I take my chair to the side 
of his bed. 

“Oh! my lord, you have so 
often spoken like this,” I say 
at length helplessly. ‘Tell me 
you do but jest.” 

“Tt is not so now. Some- 
times, I grant you, it has 
amused me to play with your 
fears, for you were ever so 
‘sensible, but now that time has 
gone. We have arrived at the 
goal.” 

I dare not trust my voice. 
His eyes meet mine; they are 
full of a wonderful light of 
kindly affection. 

“Do you care so much?” he 
says. “ You who of all people 
knew that it must be?” 

I can no longer restrain my 
tears. 

“My child, I have longed 
so much to go. The distress 
and pain have been at times 
so hard to bear, and, alas! 
your patient has but little 
courage, such a poor timorous 
oneishe. Have you not again 
and again felt ashamed of 
him? My dear, my dear, it 
is all so true. How comes it 
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you have been so patient, 
that you have so kindly and 
generously borne with me?” 

“My lord?” 

“T must say it—I earnestly 
plead your forgiveness: how 
sorely you have been tried!” 

“No! no! a thousand times 
no!” 

He silences me by a firm 
pressure of my hand. “You 
have all been too kind and 
good,” he says. 

“Oh, my lord, I cannot 
bear to think of it,” I say 
brokenly. 

“Courage, my faint-hearted 
one, courage. Perhaps you 
will go to the Missions after 
all,” he says with a smile, 
though his eyes, too, are wet 
with tears. ‘You are still so 
young; you have your life yet 
before you. Long years of 
usefulness will be yours. You 
would be wise to spend your 
time quietly for awhile. Do 
not rush over matters. Let 
the future come gradually, 
softly, upon you, and it will 
shape itself. Our dear Lord 
will give you the grace to see 
the light. I think—yes, I feel 
sure that you will go. You 
will perhaps think of me at 
that time; you may remember 
your old friend’s advice. And 
now, as the hour grows late, it 
is surely time for me to say one 
or two short prayers, and so 
to try and compose myself for 
sleep. 

“Good night, 
Little pagan, 
God bless you.” 

And the Cardinal slept. 


my child. 
good night. 
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FIRST-CLASS CRICKET IN 1911 AND AFTER, 


Has there ever been quite so 
fine a cricket season from start 
to finish as that of 1911? 
Hardly, we fancy, within the 
memory of living men, cer- 
tainly not within that of the 
active cricketer. This is a 
bold assertion, and we are 
quite prepared to believe that 
W. G. will take up his pen 
and by way of contradiction 
inform us that he is still to 
be reckoned with as an active 
cricketer, and that the cricket 
season of 1868 was quite as 
fine as that of 1911. But in 
the first place, W. G. is an 
abnormal personage  alto- 
gether, and we were thinking 
only of the normal ; and in the 
second place, we happen to 
have a personal recollection 
of muddy wickets on Cowley 
Marsh in 1868, whereas the 
summer term of 1911 was dry 
from start to finish, the finest 
May term, so an old cricketing 
Don, some years senior to 
W. G. informed us, that he 
ever remembered. Fair wea- 
ther should produce fine play, 
and the general results of the 
season have amply justified 
the forecast of a prominent 
and enthusiastic cricketer, who 
in a letter written in April 
confidently announced that the 
Coronation Year would bring 
a boom in first-class cricket. 
From the bowlers’ point of 
view, perhaps, there followed 
in due course almost too much 
pronounced a boom. All the 
more credit, then, to those 
hardly tried specialists that so 


large a proportion of first-class 
matches were brought to a 
definite conclusion. Not till 
the arrival of the Scarborough 
festival, when the days are 
short and some of the stern- 
ness of the game is relaxed, 
was there anything like a 
series of drawn matches. And 
even at Scarborough no spec- 
tator was likely to leave the 
ground and grumble on the 
score that he had not re- 
ceived full value in_ the 
form of good cricket for his 
money. 

The play has been of a more 
lively and spirited order. The 
season of 1910 brought with it 
a great improvement in that 
respect, and, thanks no doubt 
in some degree to the weather, 
there has been another marked 
advance in 1911. Plenty of 
runs have been made, perhaps 
too many. For when centuries 
are scored at the rate of be- 
tween twenty and thirty a- 
week, and double centuries 
have become a matter of com- 
mon occurrence, runs may be 
said to be going too cheaply. 
But as a rule the runs have 
been made at a good round 
pace, and the order has evi- 
dently gone forth in the best 
County cricket that, come weal 
or come woe, the match must 
be finished. A few years ago, 
when, in an ordinarily fine 
summer, match after match 
was left drawn, the excuse was 
given that the wickets were 
too good, complaints on the 
subject of unfinished games 
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were held to be unreasonable, 
and we were told that we 
must wait for dull weather 
and sticky wickets before we 
could expect to see any im- 
provement. But the results of 
the late season seem to have 
shown us that the dilatory tac- 
tics of certain batsmen, rather 
than the excellence of the 
wickets, were responsible for a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, and that when County 
cricket is played in the proper 
spirit of the game, or, in other 
words, when the idea of winning 
outright rather than that of 
saving the game is dominant, 
three full days’ play is quite 
sufficient to finish nine matches 
out of ten. Time seems to be a 
cheap commodity in Australia. 
Heaven forbid that on an Eng- 
lish ground we may ever see 
either a six days’ match played, 
or 1646 runs scored in a single 
fixture. We cannot help con- 
necting that lethargic style of 
play—self-restraint some auth- 
orities prefer to call it—which 
after a hard struggle we have 
for the time being shaken off, 
with the exaggerated import- 
ance attached to so-called in- 
ternational cricket, which it 
became our fashion to regard 
with a double portion of that 
gravity that appertains to the 
solution of a real international 
complication. Where defeat, 
as involving a national humili- 
ation, was to be avoided at all 
costs, and victory received with 
national jubilation, each party 
to the contract seemed to be 
oppressed by the feeling that 
the safest course to steer was 
that which led no-whither, and 
produced no definite result. 
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Hence, as the infection spread, 
mark-time batting became the 
general order of the day. 
These tactics may be sound 
enough in Australia, where our 
cousins’ cricket programme is 
not quite so lengthy as our 
own, and the time to be ex- 
pended — we hardly like to 
suggest the term cut-to-waste 
—on any individual match is 
practically illimitable. But 
here in England the case is 
different. Doubtless we waste 
a good deal of valuable time in 
game-playing as it is. Our 
expenditure both of time, 
money, and enthusiasm on our 
amusements is our reproach 
among nations. But if we 
must play games at all, let us 
play them after a lively fashion, 
not allow them to resolve them- 
selves into a series of waiting- 
races, and try to obtain a 
definite result within the time 
limit. However true it may 
be that patience is a virtue, 
an exaggerated display of that 
virtue on the part of the bats- 
men not merely warns off 
spectators, but spoils the game 
of cricket. 

As a typical instance of what 
first - grade English cricket 
should be, may be cited the 
“Gentlemen and Players” 
match at Lords. That cer- 
tainly ought to be the match 
of the season, and on this 
occasion conspicuously was 80. 
On three brilliant July days 
the play never became tame or 
slack, the interest never flagged 
from start to finish, and good 
and bright cricket rewarded 
those who were privileged to 
watch it, And we consider 
that the ultimate triumph of 
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the Amateurs formed an essen- 
tial part of the boom in cricket. 
Having already had the best 
of the drawn game at the Oval, 
they made no mistake about 
pressing home their advantage 
at Lords. May it not be 
assumed that, when the Gentle- 
men come out top, our cricket 
is in a sound and healthy con- 
dition, and that a _ picked 
representative Eleven of Eng- 
land would be bad to beat? 
For it is open to doubt 
whether the strength of the 
professionals varies much from 
year to year. Once, perhaps, in 
a decade an individual player, 
either batsman or bowler, will 
make his mark and be easily 
ahead of other competitors, but 
there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that a picked eleven of pro- 
fessionals in 1901 is likely to 
be perceptibly stronger or per- 
ceptibly weaker than a picked 
eleven in 1911. Thus, when 
the Gentlemen clearly have the 
upper hand, the inference is 
rather that they are a stronger 
side than usual than that the 
Professional eleven is below 
par. It is probable, however, 
that a fast wicket favours the 
Gentlemen, who are generally 
fairly strong in batting, but 
the weaker bowling side. In 
1911, as it happened, though 
Brearley, the best fast bowler 
in England at the present time, 
for some reason or other was 
not playing, the bowling of the 
Gentlemen was unusually good, 
the fast bowlers doing most of 
the mischief in the first innings, 
while in the second Le Couteur, 
fresh from his triumph in the 
"Varsity match, puzzled and 
cramped the Players almost as 
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effectually as he had puzzled 


and cramped the Cantabs, 
Even so, however, the Players 
had the stronger bowling side, 
and it was the superior batting 
of the Gentlemen that really 
won the match. Where, on 
the whole, the fielding on both 
sides was smart and good, 
several possible chances failed 
to come to hand, and in one or 
two quarters the presence of 
Anno Domini in the field was 
all too apparent. 

Probably the finest display 
of all-round ericket in the 
match was seen in the first 
hour of the Amateurs’ second 
innings. For then the Players 
were fairly on their mettle, 
Barnes, Buckenham, and Ire- 
monger were bowling at the 
very top of their form, and the 
batting of Fry and Spooner 
was well worthy of the occa- 
sion. If now and again one 
or other of the pair was ap- 
parently beaten by a ball which 
beat the wicket into the bar- 
gain, neither made anything ap- 
proaching to a bad stroke, and 
the runs came steadily and, 
considering the excellence of 
the bowling, at a very fair 
pace. Yet not quite fast 
enough to satisfy the bats- 
men. For in the end, and at 
a time when they appeared to 
be set for long scores, first one 
and then the other lost his 
wicket in attempting a forcing 
stroke off a good length ball— 
there were very few bad balls 
knocking about,—the right sort 
of ending to a good innings, 
when the time occupied in run- 
getting promises to be almost 
as precious a commodity as a 
long score. At the finish, it is 
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true, there proved to be time 
enough and to spare, but on 
the Players’ side there were 
known to be three or four bats- 
men of the patient and never- 
take-a-liberty order, and the 
partial collapse in the fourth 
innings of the match came as 
a surprise to everybody. One 
more comment on a great game 
we cannot help making. It 
was said in several quarters 
at the time that Fry made a 
grave error ef judgment in 
sending in Campbell, the Ox- 
ford freshman, over early in 
the first innings, and, as it 
happened, at a time when the 
bowling was at its best. Old 
stagers will remember the days 
when no one thought of ques- 
tioning the right of Yardley, 
Ottaway, Webbe, O’Brien, and 
sundry other freshmen to be 
placed in the forefront of the 
battle. Doubtless the standard 
of University cricket has fallen 
off since those days, but even 
now the reputed crack Uni- 
versity batsman of the year 
should be able to hold his own 
even against the Players of 
England. So too might Camp- 
bell have done had the match 
been played earlier in the 
season. Unfortunately he was 
altogether out of form in July, 
an accident that has happened 
and will happen again to even 
better cricketers. How many 
runs, for example, did Warner, 
about whose merits as a bats- 
man there are no two opinions, 
total in the six consecutive 


innings played by him in 
County cricket immediately 
after the great match? We 


are not quite sure about the 
exact number, but something 
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under twenty is near enough 
the mark. 

The University Match, if not 
quite so sensational as that of 
1910, was not without interest- 
ing features. In the first place, 
the Cambridge Captain, acting, 
so said some eritics, with more 
valour than discretion, dis- 
pensed with the services of the 
two bowlers who had opened 
the attack in the previous year. 
We doubt if a parallel ever has 
occurred in the whole history of 
inter-university cricket, so that 
Ireland may be congratulated 
on the possession of what may 
be called a courage of convic- 
tion strong enough to ignore 
the traditions of the elders and 
to create a new precedent. 
Now and again in former years 
a captain of a University team 
has seemed to be almost too 
staunch a conservative in the 
matter of retaining on his side 
a bowler who, having done 
yeoman service in one year, 
had palpably lost pitch, pace, 
or sting in the next. Probably 
in some cases the apparent 
error of judgment was due to 
a popular idea that the Lords 
wicket so far favours certain 
bowlers as to make it advis- 
able to retain the services of a 
man who has once “ come off” 
there in the hope that, however 
innocuous he may have been 
found on the home ground, he 
may repeat his performances 
at the headquarters of cricket. 
If it was unfortunate for Ire- 
land that the experiment did 
not succeed, he may find con- 
solation in the knowledge that 
most of those who criticised his 
action were wise only after the 
event. But while we are on 
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the subject of the Cambridge 
bowling, is it unfair to remark 
that it is a mistake for any 
captain to allow what we must 
suppose to have been innate 
modesty—for it could hardly 
have been forgetfulness—to in- 
terfere with the employment of 
the likeliest wicket-getter on 
the side at a time when the 
other bowlers have been fairly 
collared, and even tail batsmen 
are helping themselves freely 
to runs? 

On the other side Evans 
must have had many search- 
ings of heart before he finally 
decided Knott, the most bril- 
liant schoolboy bat of the 
present century, out of his 
team. It is to be hoped that 
Knott’s loss of form was only 
a temporary effect of indif- 
ferent health, and that he 
may yet follow in the foot- 
steps of Harry Foster, G. O. 
Smith, and other notable 
Oxonians, who, after failing 
to win their colours in their 
first year, did yeoman service 
later on for their University. 

If before the match both 
teams were reported to be 
good, it was impossible to get 
away from the fact that both 
had indulged in a good deal of 
in-and-out play. More par- 
ticularly so Oxford. For, 
leaving the other matches out 
of consideration, how is it 
possible to classify a side which 
in one day fairly and squarely 
beats Kent and on another 
easily succumbs to what was 
practically a second eleven of 
Worcestershire? Still, on the 
whole, the balance of public 
opinion lay in favour of Ox- 
ford as the side that contained 
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most possibilities of good 
things. Men argued thus: if 


Le Couteur really came off, 
the match was as good as 
over; Vidler, who for all the 
good his bowling did in the 
match might as well have 
stayed at home, had bowled 
superbly against Kent; Evans, 
both with bat and ball, passed 
muster as sound and reliable; 
Campbell, who in point of 
fact was just beginning to 
strike a miserably bad patch, 
had made a hundred against 
Kent, and might ,be expected 
to reproduce the performance 
against far weaker bowling; 
Twining, Bardsley, and Paw- 
son were a likely trio of bats- 
men to take the sting off any 
ordinary amateur bowling, and 
when the sting was once gone, 
in the persons of Braddell, 
Brougham, and Lagden, there 
was another trio well war- 
ranted to knock loose bowling 
to Jericho and back again. 
Not much semblance of a tail 
there ! 

And the good thing came off. 
Not, however, till after various 
crises, during which the hearts 
of the supporters of Oxford 
must have been fairly in their 
mouths. For when in the first 
innings batsman after bats- 
man retires clean bowled, when 
five of the men from whom 
runs are expected fail to score 
at all, and the pair who par- 
tially redeem the situation owe 
not a little to the leniency of 
the field, victory is apt to look 
rather far ahead, and people 
begin to ask one another 
whether the bowling is not a 
good deal better than they had 
been led to expect, 
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But Cambridge, unfortunate 
in the fact that several danger- 
ous batsmen preferred to reserve 
their best cricket till later on 
in the season, signally failed to 
push their advantage home. 
There was just this difference 
between the two first innings. 
Against good bowling—be it 
said that Ireland and Falcon, 
like Le Couteur in 1910, re- 
ceived every encouragement 
from the batsmen to bowl 
their best—and slovenly field- 
ing only two Oxonians ever 
settled down at all. Per 
contra, against erratic bowling 
and smart fielding several of 
the Cantabs played themselves 
in, only to get out from sheer 
carelessness when they appeared 
to be set for long scores. 

With the second innings a 
change came over the scene. 
The Oxonians batted with more 
confidence and success ; the five 
candidates for spectacles aver- 
aged between forty and fifty 
runs apiece: the Cambridge 
bowling cracked and the field- 
ing did not improve—with the 
result that Cambridge was set 
the task of getting some three 
hundred runs to win the match. 
These in the absence of Le 
Couteur might easily have 
accrued. But from the moment 
that he found his length the 
young Australian fairly took 
charge of the match, puzzling 
one half of the batsmen and 
frightening the rest. True— 
he had one great stroke of 
luck, when Mann, who alone 
played him with any confidence, 
and was hitting freely, was 
given out lbw by what several 
good judges of the game con- 
sidered an erroneous decision. 
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We hardly knew at the time 
how dangerous a batsman 
Mann really is, but any mis- 
take, if mistake there was, in 
so important a match is equally 
regrettable. However, umpires 
are human after all, and the 
Pope, who alone lays claim to 
the virtue of infallibility, would 
probably fail to give satisfac- 
tion to everybody, even if he 
would consent to “stand.” 
Once again, then, it was Le 
Couteur’s match. Not so 
conspicuously, perhaps, as in 
1910, but Le Couteur’s match 
all the same. The problem is 
how and where Oxford is to 
find a worthy successor to the 
greatest University bowler of 
the present century. Hardly, 
we fancy, from among the 
survivors of the 1911 team. 
Meantime the Australian has 
carried back to his native land 
the comforting thought that 
within a short three years’ 
residence he has practically won 
two ’Varsity matches, and has 
furthermore taken a respectable 
class in the Greats schools. A 
notable Rhodes scholar this, 
and one of whom the founder 
would have been justly proud. 
Not since the formal estab- 
lishment of the County Cham- 
pionship has the all-round play 
of the County teams been of so 
bright an order, or the com- 
petition right up to the end 
of the season so keen and 
interesting. If the final tri- 
umph of Warwickshire was 
wholly unexpected, it was re- 
ceived with almost universal 
acclamation. Here and there 
the carping voice of disap- 
pointed jealousy made itself 
heard, but in cricket circles 
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there was a general feeling 
that the acquisition of Cham- 
pionship honours by a compara- 
tively young county was likely 
to add a fresh stimulus to the 
competition in the years to 
come. Young blood, young 
cricketers, young counties to 
the fore—these were the things 
required to keep the public 
interest in the Championship 
alive, and 1911 brought them. 
In the years when first York- 
shire and then in turn Kent 
looked like establishing a quasi- 


prerogative claim to _ the 
Championship, defeat at the 
hands of the prospective 


champions and their immedi- 
ate attendants came to be 
accepted as a matter of course 
by the weaker counties, while 
a fluked victory, regarded in 
the light of an immense joke 
on the one side and what Mr 
Mantalini would have called 
‘a demd infernal nuisance” on 
the other, might possibly pre- 
judice the chances of the losers 
for that position which their 
victories over more equal com- 
petitors seemed to have assured, 
but only removed the victors 
one step further off the posses- 
sion of the wooden spoon. 
Again, then, we repeat that 
the triumph of Warwickshire, 
so richly deserved by merit, 
not merely of uninterrupted 
success but of thoroughly in- 
vigorating cricket throughout 
the months of July and August, 
has added a new and much- 
needed stimulus to what once 
threatened to be an over- 
monotonous competition. It 


was a truly remarkable per- 
formance for a side, by com- 
parison with at the least two 
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others, weak not only on paper, 
but in reality,—one too that, 
having started the season bad] 
with a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Surrey, was compara- 
tively low down on the list 
at the end of June, to have 
forced its way to the front 
in the end by dint of pluck, 
perseverance, and dashing 
play. All honour, then, to the 
young captain who headed the 
county averages with both bat 
and ball, and by the force of 
his example so far changed the 
whole complexion of Warwick- 
shire cricket as to render a 
side, whose reproach had been 
not so much that it was a 
really bad side as that it played 
tame and uninteresting cricket, 
one of the liveliest teams of the 
day ! 

Do gate money and bright 


cricket go together? Yes, to 
this extent. For ten people 
who would have travelled 


twenty miles to watch a 
Warwickshire match in 1910, 
you may number a hundred, 
or even a thousand, for some 
years to come. 

All this, then, to the credit 
of the present Champion 
county. But there is another 
side to the picture. Have not 
the results of the late Champion- 
ship matches brought home to 
the framers of the rules the 
thought that some alterations 
are advisable, if not necessary ? 
Is it impertinent to suggest 
that it should be rendered im- 
possible in the future for any 
county to win the Champion- 
ship if it has not directly or 
indirectly measured swords 
with every other competitor? 
We do not profess to remember 
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the full text of the rules, but 
our impression is that at pre- 
sent the minimum of matches 
to be played stands at sixteen, 
or in other words, that eight 
counties only must be en- 
countered in home-and-home 
matches. With the present 
number of titular first-class 
counties, we readily admit that 
our cricket season is not long 
enough—even if all the county 
purses are long enough — to 
enable an American tourna- 
ment to be carried out in its 
entirety. But that would be 
a very poor kind of Champion- 
ship which was based on a 
series of triumphs over the 
eight weakest county teams. 
We do not say that this was 
the case with the Champion- 
ship of 1911, but where it 
sounds ungracious to grumble, 
the most impartial critic must 
see a flaw in a system which 
enables a side to become en- 
titled to a Championship with- 
out having played matches 
against their nearest competi- 
tors. Vardon’s golf cham- 
pionship, for instance, would 
be esteemed a barren title if 
he had not been pitted against 
Braid and Taylor. Whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, 
the system of scoring by strokes 
cannot be transferred to the 
cricket - field. But a remedy 
for an evident defect is not far 
to see. Hither group the 
counties, and let the Champions 
of the groups have a final 
tussle for the real Champion- 
ship—some such course as this 
we fancy was what C. B. Fry 
once advocated—or restrict the 
number of first-class counties 
to ten or twelve, and let the 
VOL. CXC.—NO. MCLIV. 
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playing of the twenty or 
twenty-four matches be a sine 
qua non accompaniment to a 
claim to Championship honours. 
If the last-named course ap- 
pears to be the simpler, here 
are two arguments in favour 
of the former: Imprimis, de- 
gradation, often a necessary, 
seldom a pleasing process, 
would be avoided; in the 
second place, the final match 
or matches between the Cham- 
pions of groups for the Cham- 
pionship of England would be 
an attractive fixture in our 
cricket programme. 

And now, which was really 
the strongest county side of 
the season? Not Warwick- 
shire certainly. Possibly Kent, 
possibly Middlesex; or possibly 
Lancashire — the Lancashire 
we mean with Brearley which 
beat both Kent and Middlesex 
in August, a very different side 
to the Lancashire without 
Brearley which suffered defeat 
at the hands of Warwickshire, 
One swallow may not make a 
spring, but the presence of one 
great bowler on a side has 
often made the whole differ- 
ence in the matter of winning 
or losing a match. 

On paper Kent ought to 
have been easily first. If a 
county that can command the 
services of at least twelve bats- 
men who have proved their 
capacity to make century after 
century in first-class cricket, 
three bowlers who not so very 
long ago were found represent- 
ing England against Australia, 
four really useful change 
bowlers, and two competent 
wicket-keepers,—if, we repeat, 
such a county is not absolutely 
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at the top of the tree, there 
must either be something radi- 
cally wrong with the selection 
or the handling of the team, or 
luck was dead against it. A 
little of both probably. In 
1910 Kent, both in the Canter- 
bury week and elsewhere, were 
exceptionally lucky. But the 
swing of the pendulum went 
the other way in 1911. At 
Tunbridge, the Northants 
bowlers—very likely the best 
pair of county bowlers in Eng- 
land on a certain type of wicket 
—found the condition of the 
ground entirely to their liking, 
and later on in the Canterbury 
week Brearley was equally well 
suited. On the other part, it 
is quite on the cards that Kent 
suffered from what is by no 
means a common complaint in 
these days—the embarrass- 
ment of riches. Almost too 
many good players were avail- 
able, with the result that there 
was a continual shifting of 
men and of places, and a conse- 
quent lack of cohesion in the 
team. 

Middlesex in the past two 
years has had a wonderful re- 
vival, Manfully as the county 
has always battled up in the 
struggle for the Championship, 
there have been periods in its 
history when even its keenest 
supporters must have felt that 
it was in danger of expiring, 
not so much perhaps of old age 
as of senile decay in bowling. 
Now—partly, alas! by timely 
importation, a process which 
as Protectionists we frankly 
dislike—on all sorts and condi- 
tions of wickets Middlesex 
may rank as among the strong- 
est—even if it is not actually 
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the strongest—bowling sides in 
England. The veteran Jack 
Hearne, in whose praise as a 
great bowler and _ whole- 
hearted cricketer it would be 
impossible to say too much, 
has had a truly wonderful 
season. If in 1910 his return 
to something like his old form 
was ascribed to the treacher- 
ous condition of the turf, in 
1911 he has proved over and 
over again that perfect pitch 
and command of the ball will 
keep the runs down and the 
batsman on his guard even on 
the best of wickets. In his 
younger namesake we gladly 
welcome one of the most pro- 
mising cricketers of the age, 
an essentially difficult bowler 
on his day, as a batsman—so a 
past master of the game pre- 
dicts—likely to be the Hay- 
ward of the future. Then 
again, there are few better 
slow bowlers going than Tar- 
rant and Littlejohn, while on 
a fiery pitch Mignon is occa- 
sionally both dangerous and 
effective. Five good bowlers, 
then, and two or three men 
who can bowl a bit! What 
does a side want more? Good 
batting and good fielding? 
Both are there, ready to hand. 
Warner, Tarrant, and _ the 
younger Hearne may be war- 
ranted to take the edge and 
something more off pretty well 
any class of county bowling, 
and in the brilliant array of 
young amateurs recently en- 
listed there are both powerful 
hitters and active fieldsmen. 
Of the other counties, Lanca- 
shire-cum-Brearley and Hamp- 
shire-cum-Fry proved their 
ability to hold their own with 
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the best: Surrey and York- 
shire were uncertain, but occa- 
sionally brilliant: Northants 
owed its respectable position 
to the consistently good bowl- 
ing of Thompson and Kast: not 
even the genius of Jessop could 
rescue Gloucestershire, or the 
patient defence of Wood 
Leicestershire, which was 
dogged by bad luck, from 
places near the bottom of the 
list. Finally, two at the least 
of those not mentioned are no 
longer first-class counties, 
theugh they bear the title. 
There were so many differ- 
ent versions of the “Fry” 
incident at Canterbury that 
the truth is hard to arrive 
at. Where on the one hand 
it is a pity that Kent, deserv- 
edly reckoned to be among 
the most sporting of counties, 
should employ methods which 
savoured of the unsportsman- 
like, on the other hand Fry 
was clearly out of court in 
lodging an appeal against a 
bowler who was legally within 
his rights. An appeal against 
the light, if it was really very 
bad, might have held water, 
but we cannot see that either 
batsman or umpire has any 
right to dictate to a bowler 
in the matters of the flight, 
pace, or pitch of the ball. 
We chanced to say earlier in 
this paper that the severity of 
the game had been relaxed at 
the time of the Scarborough 
festival. If this was not really 
the case, the rules that regu- 
late the employment of sub- 
stitutes in the field require 
supervision. It should be ren- 
dered illegal for a man who, on 
the score of indisposition, has 
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employed a substitute in the 
field during a whole morning, 
to go in anywhere but last on 
his side in the afternoon. Too 
ill to field? Too ill then to 
bat. We have no belief in 
these sudden recoveries. Fur- 
thermore, even when the em- 
ployment of a substitute in the 
field is wholly unavoidable, he 
must be at the least as old, and 
as fat, and as heavy as the man 
for whom he is fielding. 

That the side which has gone 
to Australia is not absolutely 
representative of the best Eng- 
lish cricket was only to be ex- 
pected. Some of our amateurs 
must find it difficult to spare 
the time to play county cricket 
in England, and the devotion 
of a whole year to the playing 
of a@ game argues an almost 
uncanny degree of—well, shall 
we eall it enthusiasm or frivol- 
ity? Still, the side that has 
gone is not merely a very 
strong side, but is not im- 
probably fully as representative 
as the majority either of its 
predecessors or of the Aus- 
tralian teams that have visited 
these shores. Also, it is a side 
better equipped in many re- 
spects for playing games to a 
finish in an unlimited time 
than for obtaining a decisive 
result under the English sys- 
tem. Some enthusiast sug- 
gested that a grand total of 
two thousand runs might be 
looked for in one of the five 
representative matches! Di 
meliora! we are tempted to 
exclaim. Half the number 
mentioned ought to be ample. 
The idea either of taking part 
in or of watching a single 
game that would last for more 
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than a week is too awful to 
contemplate. We should in- 
finitely prefer to see the laws 
of cricket so far modified in 
favour of the bowlers that the 
scoring of a thousand runs in 
any one match would be re- 
garded as a miracle. 

But to return to our side, 
A sounder side in batting—the 
pace of run-getting being a 
minor consideration—it would 
be difficult to pick. If Barnes 
alone among the bowlers merits 
the epithet “great,” there is 
quite an unusual amount and 
variety of fairly high - class 
bowling, so much so indeed 
that we do not envy the cap- 
tain the task of selection. In 
view of the triangular contest 
to be fought out on English 
soil in 1912, it seems to be 
hardly sound policy to give the 
Australians the opportunity 
for sampling the deliveries of 
the two latest additions to the 
ranks of English bowlers. 
Apart from the danger that 
Foster and Hearne, likely can- 
didates both for places on a 
representative side in England, 
may go stale from a plethora 
of cricket, the unknown bowler 
is often apt to prove to be the 
most dangerous. A few years 
hence the now formidable 
“ googly ” will be treated with 
the familiar affection due to an 
old friend. 

There has already been no 
little discussion on the subject 
of Tarrant’s inclusion on the 
English side, and Lord Harris 
has been at some pains to 
make it clear that according 
to the rules drawn up by the 
powers-that-be the talented 
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young cricketer is strictly 
eligible, and that sentiment 
only blocks the way. But 
even on the playing - fields 
many things that are lawful 
are not expedient, and were 
we to banish sentiment alto- 
gether from our cricket council 
we should be in danger of 
destroying the chivalry of the 
game. The ruling of senti- 
ment may be briefly summed 
up as follows: a victory gained 
with the assistance of Tarrant 
would be at the best an adul- 
terated triumph; in a lost 
game we should be no better 
off with Tarrant than without 
him. In a more important 
matter—shall we say, in the 
case of a war with France ?— 
our Government would hardly 
take the extreme step of forc- 
ing a Frenchman, who for 
business purposes had recently 
taken out letters of naturalis- 
ation in England, to bear arms 
against the country of his 
birth, and his neighbours would 
look askance at such a recruit 
if under any circumstances 
whatever he consented to serve. 
If no letters of naturalisation 
were requisite in Tarrant’s 
case, he must be regarded as 
an Australian who has tem- 
porarily taken up his abode in 
England for business purposes, 
and may probably return to 
Australia when his working 
days are over. 

It is true that exception 
might have been taken to 
Schwartz’s qualification to 
play for South Africa a few 
years ago. But first-class 
cricket in the colony was then 
in its comparative infancy, and 
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the Mother Country by reason 
of its wider choice can afford to 
be generous in these maters. 

In conclusion, here is yet 
another point. We are taking 
it for granted that there is a 
general expectation that the 
forthcoming series of matches 
will be played under the fair- 
est conditions possible. In 
any case the home side is 
likely to start with not a little 
in its favour. As we—maugre 
our good intentions — have 
found it impossible to send 
‘our absolutely best side to 
Australia, so it is only reason- 
able to expect that one er 
more of the pick of the market 
both in Australia and Seuth 
Africa will be unable to cross 
the seas in 1912. In our 
home-and-home matches with 
Australia we have been ac- 
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customed both to give and to 
take in the matter of permit- 
ting the home side to avail 
itself of the services of an 
indefinite number of players 
for the series of matches. We 
have not gone into the figures 
very carefully, but are pre- 
pared to wager that thirty 
men at the least played for 
England against Australia in 
1909. But if this triangular 
contest for what may be called 
the Empire Championship is 
to be fought out on anything 
like equal terms, obviously we 
shall have to make our final 
selection of our fifteen—this is 
@ mere guess at the number— 
representative cricketers before 
the first match is played, and 
to make the particular selec- 
tion for each match from that 
number only. 
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THE ITALIANS AT TRIPOLI. 


WITHOUT labouring the 
reasons which prompted Italy 
to engage in a little adventure 
of “High-Tobyism” in the 
Mediterranean, it is impossible 
to discuss her campaign in the 
Tripolitaine without making 
reference to the passions which 
prompted the declaration of 
war. Italy has nursed a senti- 
mental claim upon the northern 
coast-line of Africa for more 
than a generation. Her claim 
has mainly rested upon pro- 
pinquity and the tradition of 
Roman conquest. The poig- 
nancy of this claim has been 
enhanced by the episodes in 
Mediterranean history that 
have narrowed its scope. 
Egypt on the one hand, Tun- 
isia on the other, have passed 
to England and France, leav- 
ing to Italy only the Tripoli- 
taine oasis ports and the ghosts 
of a civilisation in Cyrenaica. 

There was also another impe- 
tus to Italian military energy. 
For fifteen years there has 
hung over the Italian nation 
a great shadow,—the shadow 
of a miserable defeat and 
national degradation suffered 
without remonstrance. Civil- 
ians may forget these things, 
but an army never forgets. 
For fifteen years the “skeleton 
in the cupboard” of Italy’s 
army has been Adowa.! No 
amount of gay cavalry cloaks 
or skilful military horseman- 


TRIPoLi, BARBARY, November. 
ship could eradicate it. No 
peace excellence in embarka- 
tion duties could dislodge it, 
Nothing but a victory in blood 
could destroy it. It will be 
seen later in this article how 
the influence of Adowa was to 
dominate the campaign in the 
Tripolitaine. 

Once a powerful country has 
turned covetous eyes upon a 
weaker land there is one royal 
road that leads to annexation. 
The covetous Power sehemes to 
lay a railway, open a bank, 
or build harbour works in 
the poorer land. As sure as 
a sleeper is laid, a counter 
opened, or crane erected, the 
independence of the weaker 
country is doomed. In Tripoli 
it has been the Banca di Roma 
that has furnished the neces- 
sary casus belli to precede 
annexation. Again we have 
the shadow of Adowa pervad- 
ing Italy’s African adventure. 
Ever since that memorable 
reverse the Porte has treated 
Italy, if not as a negligible 
quantity, at least as a third- 
rate fighting Power. Though 
unable to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the bank, yet 
each Vali of Tripoli has had 
orders to thwart its develop- 
ment. Only those who have 
knowledge of Turkish passive 
resistance can fully appreciate 
what these orders meant to the 
sovereign dignity of a great 





1 The Italians were crushingly defeated by the Abyssinians at Adowa, and the 
prisoners of war were said to have been mutilated. 
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European Power. Nor was the 
cause of complaint shadowy. 
Even though the Italian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs only four 
months ago made a public 
statement to the effect that 
there were no difficulties be- 
tween the Italian Government 
and the Porte, yet the world 
knows that this was not the 
truth, and that the Italian 
Consul-General in Tripoli was 
smarting under a campaign of 
pin-pricks that became un- 
bearable. To be fair we must 
admit this, especially when we 
know that one Vali who was 
suddenly recalled as the result 
of Italian insistence complained 
bitterly that he should be pub- 
licly degraded for carrying out 
the policy with which he was 
provided by his own Foreign 
Minister. 


THE DIRECT CAUSE. 


Without a doubt, ever since 
the Young Turk revolution, 
Italy has had in contemplation 
a sudden descent upon Tripoli 
at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. It was only the fear of 
European objections that pre- 
vented her from falling upon 
Tripoli when Austria mulcted 
the Ottoman empire of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Ferdinand 
established the complete in- 
dependence of Rumelia. Mat- 
ters had therefore to remain 
in abeyance until a more 
favourable opportunity pre- 
sented itself. The opportun- 
ity, strangely enough, came to 
the present Italian Ministry. 
I say “strangely enough,” be- 
cause it so happens that 
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members of the present Min- 
istry are not unconnected with 
the financial fortunes of the 
Banca di Roma. It was the 
trend of events in Morocco 
this summer that gave to 
Italy the cue. In spite of 
Socialism and its dwarfing in- 
fluences, Italy is still a 
patriotic country. If this 
patriotism is somewhat of a 
hysterical order, none the less it 
proved valuable to the states- 
men who were intent upon 
robbing Turkey of Tripoli. 
Such an unusual proceeding 
was quite sufficient to in- 
fluence journalists in their 
judgment. It was insidiously 
suggested that the German 
occupation of Agadir was 
but a preliminary to a Ger- 
man campaign of aggrandise- 
ment that destined Tobruk 
as the next probable seizure. 
Italian public opinion was in- 
flamed by a mysterious state- 
ment that negotiations were 
already on foot by which the 
Porte was ceding the port 
to Germany. Having man- 
cuvred publie opinion in this 
way, the Italian Government 
gave its preliminary orders for 
the mobilisation of an expe- 
ditionary force. Public sen- 
timent waxed strong in their 
favour, and Italy armed ; while 
neither Europe nor Turkey 
believed that she was in 
earnest. 

It was only about the 25th 
of October, three days before 
an ultimatum was sent to 
Turkey, that Europe woke up 
to the realisation that she 
was on the brink of a Euro- 
pean war from an altogether 
unexpected quarter. Since the 
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beginning of September all 
eyes had been glued upon the 
Franco-German frontier, look- 
ing for that trivial affair of 


outposts that would have 
rocked the whole civilised 
world to its foundation. 


There had been no attention 
left for Italy and Tripoli- 
tania. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment, even, had not taken 
the warnings too seriously 
until the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Then the latter suddenly 
realised that while the first 
three Ordus of the Ottoman 
army had been placed upon 
an efficient war - footing, 
the Tripoli detached division 
was hopelessly untended and 
under strength. To _ send 
men in the present juncture 
was impossible, but it might 
be practical to send arms 
and ammunition to the local 
Arabs. The Derna, an Aus- 
trian - Lloyd steamer, was 
therefore chartered. Her hold 


was filled with arms and 
ammunition, and she was 
cleared for Tripoli. The sail- 


ing of the Derna had the effect 
of “speeding up” the Italian 
plans, with the result that the 
declaration of war came just 
a little too soon. As events 
were to prove, it would have 
been far better for the Italian 
campaign if they had arrested 
the Derna on the high seas, 
and let this incident establish 
the casus belli, than to have 
chaperoned her with a cruiser 
all the way from the Dardan- 
elles to Tripoli without action. 
As a result, she was able to 
disgorge her dangerous cargo 
some days before hostilities 
were begun. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF WAR. 


The Italian ultimatum was 
presented on October 28, and 
expired on October 29 at 
4 pM. The document was 
couched in language which 
no self-respecting Government, 
however impotent, could have 
suffered, and it was, therefore, 
wpse facto, a declaration of 
war. This outbreak of war 
created one of the most curious 
strategical situations that has 
ever come before the student. 
It demonstrated conclusively 
the impossibility of empire un- 
less it be adequately based 
upon sea power. Here we had 
Turkey, with no navy to speak 
of, yet with a powerful Euro- 
pean and Asiatic army, practi- 
cally powerless before Italy. 
The latter Power’s fleet, while 
it rendered Turkey’s main 
armies innocuous, enabled the 
army to throw its weight upon 
a detached portion of the 
Ottoman empire. The more 
curious result from this ap- 
parently one-sided affray is 
the fact that while Italy could 
not effect any great material 
damage upon Turkey, beyond 
the destruction of the Ottoman 
forces marooned in the Tripoli- 
taine, Turkey is able to effect 
considerable economic punish- 
ments upon her enemy. As 
the Ottoman subjects have 
already demonstrated on sev- 
eral notable oceasions, they are 
wonderful agents in the appli- 
cation of a national boycott. 
The Turkish empire is a great 
market for Italy’s small wares. 
This market is now completely 
closed. Over and above the 
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financial losses effected by this 
means, the cost of the war, 
with its large expeditionary 
force that has to be fed en- 
tirely from Italy, is a heavy 
drain upon a country that is 
not noted in Europe for its 
financial stability. The other 
belligerent, however, has prac- 
tically no expenses, as it can 
do but little to further the 
fortunes of its tiny army 
detached in the Tripolitaine. 
While the war is costing Italy 
nearly three million sterling 
a-week, it is not costing the 
Ottoman Empire as many 
piastres a-year. If the situa- 
tion were not so pathetic it 
would be almost humorous. 
However brave and expeditious 
the Italians may be against 
the handful of Turks opposed 
to them in the Tripolitaine, 
they dare not disembark an 
army either on the Macedonian 
or Anatolian coast-line. Yet 
without an army to impress 
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their will upon the Turkish 
capital, they have as much 
chance of forcing Turkey to 
make peace and to pay an 
indemnity as a _ pretender 
would have of seizing the 
English throne. This, be it 
said by way of parenthesis, 
is a lesson which we in this 
country might do well to 
take to heart. We, like Italy 
in this war, have the naval 
power to limit most opera- 
tions in which we may be 
engaged without the striking 
force that alone can make 
naval force productive. The 
best of battleships cannot go 
over land, or, for that matter, 
force the Dardanelles. 

The disparity between the 
navies of the belligerents is 
such that it is barely necessary 
to enumerate the “strengths ” 
of both countries. Italy en- 
tered the campaign with a 
battleship squadron of two 
divisions,! and a cruiser squad- 























1 Displace- Nom. 
Name. ment. Date. I.H.P. | Speed. | Heavy Guns. 
Tons. Knots. 
BATTLESHIPS. 
Roma . : , ; ‘ - | 12,425 1907 21,968 22 
Napoli . - ‘ : : . | 12,425 1905 19,000 22 | Two 12-in. 
Regina Elena. Fee . | 12,425 1904 19,300 22 {| Twelve 8-in. 
Vittorio Emanuele III. . : . | 12,425 1904 19,300 
Benedetto Brin. ; ; . | 18,207 1901 20,400 | 19°5) | Four 12-in. 
Regina Margherita " ; . | 18,207 1901 20,660 20f | Four 8-in. 
Ammiraglio di Saint Bon : 9,645 1897 14,400 | 18:3 | Four 10-in. 
Emanuele Filiberto . ; ; 9,645 1897 13,630 | 18:3 | Four 10-in. 
ARMOURED CRUISERS. 
San Giorgio . ° : : ‘ 9,680 1908 19,595 se} Four 10-in. 
San Marco . ‘ : m 2 9,680 1908 23,700 | 22°5f | Hight 7°5-in. 
Amalfi . es : ; ; 9,980 1908 20,500 ef Four 10-in. 
a ee ‘ ° P 9,980 1907 20,812 | 23 Eight 7°5-in. 
Francesco Ferruccio . , ‘ 7,234 1902 13,580 20 One 10-in 
Ws ct lll 7,234 1899 13,840 | 20 Two 8-in. 
Giuseppe Garibaldi ‘ ‘ . 7,234 1899 14,710 | 20 . 
PROTECTED CRUISERS. 

Coatit . : ‘. ‘ : . 1,292 1899 7,500 | 21 Four 4°7-in. 
Agordat. . ; ‘ as ia 1,292 1899 8,550 | 22 | Four 4°7-in. 
Puglia . ‘ ; ‘ ; : 2,498 1898 7,400 | 20 Six 4°7-in. 
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ron of similar strength, only 
that one division was a ship 
short. 

Against the Italian battle- 
ships of 13,000 tons displace- 
ment the Turkish navy could 
only show the two old ships 
that had recently been pur- 
chased from Germany,! and the 
two small protected cruisers 
Hamidieh and Medjidieh. In 
the smaller craft Italy also 
held a big advantage, though 
there was one division of 
Turkish destroyers that was 
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said to be a credit te the 


British officer who had in- 
structed officers and crew. 
Until the time of writing, 
the naval history of the cam- 
paign has been meagre in the 
extreme. When the ultimatum 
was despatched from Rome the 
Turkish ocean-going squadron 
was on the point of sailing 
from Beirut, where it had put 
in for coal, after exercising in 
the Aigean waters. It had 
been Italy’s aim to arrange the 
expiration of the ultimatum so 
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10 boats. 365-400 | 1906-10 6,000 | 30 Four 12-pr. 

6 boats . 325 1901-4 6,000 | 30 Five 6-pr. 

6 boats . 315 {1899-1901} 6,000 30 ae 

1 boat 293 1898 4,730 28 Five 6-pr. 

TORPEDO-BOATs. 

24 boats. 214 1905-8 3,000 25 

4 boats . 203 1905-6 3,000 25 

1 boat 160 1907 2,200 25 

7 boats . 149 1888-99 2,000 25 
SUBMARINES, 

6 boats . ‘ | 148-182 | 1905-8 | 600-900 | 1-015 | 

1 Displace- Nom. 
Name. ment. Date. I.H.P. | Speed. | Heavy Guns. 

Tons. Knots. 
BATTLESHIPS. 

Kheyr-ed-Din ; ; . . 9,901 1891 | 9,000 | 17_ | Six 11-in. 

Turgut Reis . : 9,901 1891 9,000 17_‘| Six 11-in. 

PROTECTED CRUISERS. 
Hamidieh ‘ ; . ‘ | 3,830 1903 12,000 | 22 | Two 6-in. 
Medjidieh ; 3,830 19038 12,000 22 | Two 6-in. 
TORPEDO GUNBOATS. 
Berk-i-Satvet . i : ; ‘ | 740 1906 | 5,100 | 22 | Two 4'1-in. 
Peik-i-Shevket ‘ 740 1906 5,100 22 | Two 4'1-in. 
TORPEDO-BoaT DESTROYERS. 

4in number . 610 1909 | 14,000 35 | Two 3°4-in. 

4in number . 280 | 1907-8 6,000 28 a 

2in number . 270 1894 3,500 25 

TORPEDO-Boats. 
9in number . 177 1906 2,200 27 
4in number . 97 1906 1,900 26 
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that Admiral Aubry could send 
the first battleship division and 
first cruiser division to inter- 
cept and destroy the Turkish 
sea-going fleet before it reached 


the Dardanelles. This was to 
have been the first paralysing 
coup by which Italy trusted to 
make the war short and decis- 
ive. There is little information 
of what happened to the Ital- 
ian fleet: this much is known, 
that the Turkish squadron, all 
ignorant of the declaration of 
war, arrived safely at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles. Itis 
possible that the British officers 
who were on board had some 
inkling of what was in the 
wind, and that they induced 
their admiral to steer a false 
course, and thus eluded the 
Italian greyhounds. TheItalian 
newspapers, to save face, say 
that the Turkish squadron was 
permitted to escape, since it 
was no plan of the Italian 
Government to extend the 
operations beyond the Tripoli- 
taine waters. It should be 
remarked, however, that the 
Italian fleet went down to the 
Dardanelles and arrived there 
in time to see the smoke of the 
Turkish vessels that had dis- 
appeared in the direction of 
the Sea of Marmora. Once the 
Turks had disappeared into the 
Dardanelles, there was little 
left for the Italian navy to do 
but to aid in the disem- 
barkation of the expeditionary 
force. There was a tiny affair 
at Prevesa, where the Italian 
first destroyer division swept 
up a couple of Turkish small 
craft. A Turkish electric launch 
was also captured in a Red Sea 
harbour. 


The Rival Armies. 
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THE RIVAL ARMIES. 


The Italian General Staff 
calculated that two divisions 
would be sufficient for the 
occupation of the Tripolitaine 
coast towns. It was argued 
that if Italy could put a 
division on shore at Tripoli, a 
brigade at Benghazi, and split 
up another brigade amongst 
other coast ports, that Turkey, 
with her fleet destroyed, would 
have no choice but to aceept 
the inevitable and surrender 
her claims in North Africa at 
discretion. How often have 
those who thought to base 
their plans upon the hypothe- 
sis that Turkey would act 
in a certain manner, suffered 
through the inconsistencies of 
the Oriental mind! How often 
has the plain path of diplomacy 
and strategy been vitiated by 
the curious stubbornness of 
the Turk! History is replete 
with such instances, and again 
has history repeated itself in 
the brief period of this 
Turco-Italian war. Turkey 
has done nothing that Italy 
expected she would do, and 
Italy, instead of occupying 
the Tripolitaine with 46,000 
troops for a few weeks until 
the country was ceded to her, 
finds herself under the obliga- 
tion of entering upon an Arab 
war that may last for months, 
and necessitate the mobilisa- 
tion of perhaps 200,000 men. 
We are, however, only con- 
cerned with the first mobilisa- 
tion. This consisted of two 
infantry divisions to take the 
field and one division in reserve. 
Although a large number of 
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reservists were called to the 
colours, the two service divisions 
were almost entirely completed 
by serving men. The peace 
establishments were extended 
by drafting serving men from 
adjacent units. The Staff in- 
tended by this method to save 
the time which would have 
had to be spent in the rein- 
struction of reservists. For 
the immediate purposes of war 
it was a doubtful expedient.! 

It will be seen that the 
Italian force was very generally 
drawn from the whole of Italy, 
though perhaps a _ southern 
element predominated. To 
convey the force to the coast 
of Tripoli a great fleet of 
transports had been taken up, 
which was gathered in Naples 
harbour. 

There is not the same infor- 
mation available concerning 
the Turkish garrison in Tripo- 
litania. The Tripoli Command 
is an independent division 
directly controlled from Con- 
stantinople. It has some of 
the peculiarities of a Colonial 


army, as it is supposed to dis- 
pose of 10 battalions of local 
militia, which are neither 
mizams nor redifs. The com. 
position of the Tripoli division 
is returned as 4 field-batteries 
and 2 mountain-batteries, 17 
battalions of nizam infantry 
and 10 squadrons of nizam 
cavalry, plus the 10 battalions 
of local militia already men- 
tioned. At normal peace 
strength the totals would give 
roughly 10,000 mizams and 
5000 militia. It may be taken, 
however, as practically certain 
that the garrison was starved, 
and that the peace strengths 
were not up to the establish- 
ments. The nearest estimates of 
the troops actually found in 
Tripoli town at the declara- 
tion of war is that based on the 
review which the Vali attended 
on “‘ Independence Day.” Then 
about 4000 Turkish troops of 
all arms marched past. Al- 
though the Tripoli garrison 
had been neglected by Stambul, 
it must not be thought that it 
was in the decayed state that 





1 The composite Army Corps was as follows :— 
Commander-in-Chief—Lieutenant-General of Cavalry Caneva. 
Chief of Staff—Major-General Annibali Gualtadello. 
lst Division—Commander, Lieutenant-General Pecori-Girardi. 
lst Brigade—Major-General Rainaldi, 82nd (Rome) and 84th (Florence) 


Regiments. 


2nd Brigade—Major-General Giardina, 6th (Palermo) and 40th (Neapoli- 


tan) Regiments. 


3 Squadrons Lodi Cavalry Regiments. 


6 Batteries Field Artillery. 


2nd Division—Lieutenant-General Briccola. 
3rd Brigade — Major-General D’Amico, 22nd (Pisa) and 68th (Milanese) 


Regiments. 


4th Brigade—Major-General Ameglio, 4th (Catania) and 63rd (Salerno) 


Regiments. 


Cavalry, 3 squadrons Piacenza Regiment. 


6 Batteries Field Artillery. 


Army Troops—8th Bersaglieri (Palermo), 11th Bersaglieri (Naples). 
1 Battalion 2nd Alpinis, 1 battalion Engineers. 


Details, &c. 
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one connects with the Turkish 
army of a few years back. The 
supply of quick-firing field and 
mountain artillery (Krupp 
1908) was up to establish- 
ment. The men throughout 
the division were equipped 
with kharki uniforms and the 
new kalpak and bashlik. There 
was an adequate supply of 
small-arm ammunition, and, 
as the Italians were to learn to 
their cost, there was also a fine 
supply of reserve magazine 
rifles. What Tripoli lacked 
was land defences: the semi- 
circle of forts that defended 
the harbour were of ancient 
construction, and were fur- 
nished with an obsolete model 
of Krupp fortress artillery. 
Moreover, there were no trained 
fortress gunners to man the 
batteries and to get from them 
the best of their puny powers. 
At a liberal computation the 
most that Neshet Bey, the 
chief military commander, 
could count upon in the matter 
of trained Turkish soldiers in 
the whole vilayet of Tripoli 
could not have exceeded 
10,000 men. That he was 
able to enlist a large amount 
of raw material amongst the 
Arabs and Bedouin came as 
another great surprise to the 
Italians. 


FIRST HOSTILITIES AT TRIPOLI. 


On the 29th September two 
divisions of the Italian fleet 
appeared off Tripoli and 
mancuvred in @ menacing 
manner in the offing. The 
acting Vali, Munir Pasha, had 
already been informed of the 


ultimatum. Munir Pasha is a 
feeble old gentleman, and the 
direction of affairs fell auto- 
matically into the hands of 


Neshet Bey, his senior Staff. 


officer, and the virtual com- 
mander of the garrison. Neshet 
Bey knew that it was hopeless 
to attempt to oppose a naval 
attack with the fortress ar- 
mament existing in Tripoli. 
He therefore decided to arm 
all the Arabs in the Tripoli 
environment, and to fall back 
himself to one or another of 
the large oases in the interior 
with all the regular troops at 
his disposal. To this purpose 
every camel in the Tripoli oasis 
was commandeered, and all the 
army contractors, under press- 
ure, were instructed to collect 
as much food-stuffs as would 
be necessary for 5000 men for 
three months. As many of 
the local militia as could be 
found were immediately mobil- 
ised and issued with arms and 
uniforms. The Regular troops 
left barracks and encamped at 
the Boumelliana pumping-sta- 
tion, on the outskirts of the 
desert, ready to march south- 
ward the moment the Italians 
attempted to throw a force 
ashore. 

While all these preparations 
were being hurried forward, 
certain conversations were tak- 
ing place in town. Tripoli, 
like all Ottoman towns of im- 
portance, was cursed with a 
consular body that took unto 
itself all the airs and graces, if 
not the functions, of a diplo- 
matic body. These people 
hectored old Munir Pasha 
about the safety of the Christ- 
ian population. Neshet Bey, 
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however, had no misgivings 
about Christian population. 


They were to serve a military 
purpose here. He let Munir’s 
agents parley with the perspir- 
ing consuls while he himself 
gave instructions to the Arab 
boatmen that no fugitives, ex- 
cept Italians, were to be allowed 
to leave Tripoli by sea. Neshet 
Bey, in his wisdom, deemed 
that it was as well to have 
witnesses in Tripoli of Italian 
actions. The Turkish troops 
evacuated Tripoli by detach- 
ments between September 30 
and October 2. By the even- 
ing of October 2 the last 
échelon had moved out into the 
desert, and there were no 
troops left in the town except 
a few seedy fortress artillery- 
men who had orders to man 
the forts “just to make a 
show.” The townspeople had 
already shown signs of panic. 
The population of Tripoli does 
not differ materially from that 
of other seaports in the Le- 
vant. It has a large popula- 
tion of those parasitical races 
that cling to the fringe of the 
Ottoman empire. These are 
Jews, Maltese, Greeks, Levant- 
ines, Syrians, and nondescripts 
of no definite nationality. 
There must be some 20,000 of 
these, with another 40,000 of 
the Arabs of the oasis. 


TRIPOLI. 


It will be well here to give 
some description of Tripoli. 
The town itself stands upon 
the enclave of a little bay that 
forms a natural harbour. The 
town of Tripoli has been built 
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partly upon a sandy beach, 
partly upon an exerescence of 
rock that juts out into the sea. 
The feature of the place, how- 
ever, is the oasis. A strip of 
moisture - retentive soil about 
12 kilometers in length divides 
the coast-line from the actual 
desert. This fertile strip, 
which has an average depth of 
about a mile and a quarter, is 
one immense palm-grove. Be- 
tween the interstices of the 
palm -trees flourish cacti, fig- 
and olive-trees. Nestling be- 
neath the shade of this very 
lengthy grove are the villages 
of the town Arabs. These are 
the usual flat-roofed mud edi- 
fices that are common to 
North Africa. For the most 
part they are encircled, or their 
garden patches are enclosed, 
with low mud walls and a 
bewildering labyrinth of cactus 
hedge. Among the villages 
are a number of Moslem burial- 
grounds, which in many cases 
have been walled in to save 
the tombs from the wear of 
the water-courses formed dur- 
ing the torrential rains of the 
rainy season. 

The town proper is just one 
of those mazes in oriental 
architecture that bewilder the 
Western conception in sanitary 
town-planning. It is a medley 
of tall houses enclosing court- 
yards, and forming, in conse- 
quence of their grouping, those 
dark alleys and hideous streets 
which breed the diseases in- 
separable from Eastern life. 
In places the monotony of 
these dingy streets is relieved 
by the frescoes to the mosques, 
and here and there is found a 
long covered-in bazaar of the 
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model that is common to 
Turkestan, Persia, Syria, and 
North Africa. The defences 
of this town consisted of a 
few mud batteries on both 
horns of the bay, and a group 
of forts on the seashore, where 
on the west the palm - grove 
terminates in desert. This 
latter group is locally called 
Gilgursh, though in the Ad- 
miralty charts the group of 
earthworks are styled the 
Sultaneh Forts. As_ these 
forts were unable to oppose 
the Italian naval attack, it 
is unnecessary to make further 
reference to them or their 
armament. 

On 38rd October Admiral 
Faravelli, who commanded 
the two naval divisions before 
Tripoli, bombarded the land 
defences. The few seedy 
Turkish rtillerymen that 
were left behind, aided by 
some Arabs, just fired suffi- 
cient rounds from the obsolete 
Krupps “to save the garri- 
son’s face,” and Tripoli was 
henceforth at the mercy of 
the Italians. 

It is difficult to understand 
why Admiral Faravelli took 
this occasion to bombard 
Tripoli. In pursuance of a 
strategy that would seem to 
be logical, one would have 
thought that he would have 
waited until the army was 
ready to be landed before 
proceeding to extremities in 
Tripoli, As it was, there 
was no chance of the army 
appearing on the scene for 
another ten days, and the 
onus, not only of occupy- 
ing Tripoli town, but of pre- 
venting the Turks from re- 
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occupying it, fell upon the 
navy. There is a theory that 
in Italy, as in some other 
countries, there is jealousy 
between the sister services, 
and that in the case of Tripoli 
the navy wished to show their 
independence of the army. 
This seems hardly credible ; 
but in acting as they did, 
the sailors undertook a grave 
risk, and if they had been 
actuated by jealousy, they 
had subsequently to swallow 
their satisfaction, since they 
were driven to appeal to 
the soldiers for immediate 
succours. 

Having reduced the bat- 
teries on the 3rd, on the 
following day Admiral Fara- 
velli landed a naval brigade 
on the west shore, in the 
vicinity of Gilgursh. He still 
believed the town to be 
hostile, as early in the morn- 
ing, when he had sent in a 
torpedo- boat under a white 
flag, it had been fired upon 
from the Hamidieh Fort to 
the east of the harbour. 
This fort was again bom- 
barded. As a matter of fact, 
as has already been made 
clear, the entire Turkish force 
except the few artillerymen 
had evacuated the town before 
the date of Faravelli’s first 
bombardment. 


THE LANDING AT TRIPOLI. 


The Arabs of the oasis were 
not slow to profit by the 
evacuation, and on the even- 
ing of the 3rd and the morn- 
ing of the 4th of October they 
poured into the town, and 
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began to ransack the deserted 
public buildings. The bar- 
racks in the oasis, the gen- 
darmerie post - houses, the 
arsenal, and Konak were 
gutted, and on the morning 
of the 4th the attitude of 
the looters became so threat- 
ening that it looked as if the 
bazaars and private property 
were about to be given over 
to pillage. The consular body, 
therefore, determined to invite 
the Italians to land. A white 
flag was hoisted over the 
Konak, and an invitation was 
sent on board the flagship to 
the Admiral to take over the 
town and save it from pillage. 
A further contingent of sailors 
was immediately landed, and 
Tripoli was occupied. In all, 
the fleet landed a naval brig- 
ade of 1800 men, which was 
commanded by Captain Cagni, 
the associate of the Duke of 
Abruzzi in Arctic travel. 
Captain Cagni, having ascer- 
tained that the Turks had 
marched off into the desert 
by the Gharian road, estab- 
lished an outpost line that 
cut off about a third of the 
western end of the oasis. The 
main trace of this outpost 
line followed the fringe of 
the oasis where it met the 
desert, and included the pump- 
ing-station of Boumelliana, 
which supplied much of the 
water for the town. Its left 
flank cut through the oasis 
just east of the quarter of 
Shara Shatt, and the right 
flank, in open desert, was 
the group of earthworks al- 
ready described as Gilgursh 
(Sultaneh). It is necessary 
to enter into this detail here, 


as the position thus described, 
as established for less than 
2000 sailors, is practically 
the same trace that Italy 
holds to-day with two infan- 
try divisions. It will be 
seen that the enceinte en. 
closed by this outpost line 
was about four square miles 
of densely -inhabited palm- 
grove. The intricacies of this 
terrain have already been 
described, and it will be well 
if the reader mark them in 
his mind, as it has an im- 
portant bearing on the sub- 
sequent development of the 
occupation. The sailors had 
barely established their out- 
posts before they were fired 
upon from the direction of the 
desert. At first it was thought 
that this was the work of 
marauding Arabs who had be- 
come inflamed by the pillage in 
the town. In reality it was 
the rearguard of Neshet Bey’s 
army, or rather, of the force 
which he had left behind to 
keep contact with Tripoli 
and the invaders,—a touch 
which he has never relin- 
quished. This rearguard be- 
came more insistent in its 
attacks, and the sailors were 
much disturbed by it, especi- 
ally at night. On one occasion 
when the Turkish skirmishers 
pressed in to within 300 yards 
of the Boumelliana Wells, the 
warships anchored off the 
coast fired 12-inch shell into 
the desert for hours together, 
the result of which active 
defence was three Turks killed 
and one wounded by rifle-fire. 
The navy held Tripoli from the 
4th to the 10th October. To- 
wards the end of this period 
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the sailors became very anxious, 
their information being that 
the enemy were preparing to 
advance to the attack, and 
they knew that they could not 
deny them the eastern end of 
the oasis if they chose to 
come and occupy it. On Octo- 
ber 8 the Admiral cabled to 
Rome for support so urgently, 
that two swift ocean - liners 
were immediately despatched 
from Naples with troops. 
These arrived at Tripoli early 
in the morning of the 11th, 
and the troops were at once 
disembarked and marched to 
relieve the weary sailors in the 
outpost line. The first troops 
to arrive were the devoted 11th 
Bersaglieri and the 40th In- 
fantry. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE ARMY. 


At daybreak on October 12 
the Italian Armada in all its 
glory arrived from Naples. 
There were twenty-five large 
army transports that had been 
convoyed across the Mediter- 
annean by two divisions of 
warships and a cloud of tor- 
pedo craft. As they steamed 
into the roadstead in the early 
light of an African morning 
they made a picture of sug- 
gested strength that was most 
impressive to the Arab on- 
lookers, who had not yet quite 
recovered from the  nerve- 
shattering effects of the bom- 
bardment. The army began 
to disembark at once. All this 
part of the Italian organisation 
was very thorough. The sap- 
pers were put ashore first. 
With them they had brought 
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material for building piers and 
jetties. In a few minutes, it 
seemed, these trestle landing- 
stages were erected, and the 
army was landing in collaps- 
ible floats, towed ashore by 
the men-of- wars’ launches. 
The weather favoured the 
operations, and the army was 
landed in a remarkably short 
time. The fleet of transports 
was followed by a flotilla of 
Sicilian sailing-boats, loaded 
to the gunwale with forage. 
Having discharged their car- 
goes, these boats were also used 
to disembark the men and 
material. 

The Italian army landed in 
very workmanlike shape. The 
rank and file, who were, from 
the nature of the mobilisation, 
picked men, were newly clad in 
the serviceable slate-grey uni- 
form. They looked to be good 
soldiers, and had all the ap- 
pearance of being extraordin- 
arily docile. The officers in 
the junior ranks were keen- 
looking fellows. They wore 
exceptionally well-cut breeches 
and tunics. In the senior 
ranks, perhaps, they were a 
little fatigued by age, and un- 
suited to the rough-and-tumble 
of an expedition into the desert. 
As the men were docile the dis- 
cipline was good, and any pro- 
fessional soldier watching the 
landing of Caneva’s army 
would have reported upon it 
as a useful and thorough-look- 
ing force of men. Peace cal- 
culations, however, only go a 
little way in estimating the 
true value of a fighting force. 

General Caneva himself 
landed towards mid-day. His 
landing was accompanied by 
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all the ceremony that is dear 
to the Latin’s soul. Ships 
were dressed, and the guns of 
the fleet thundered the news 
to town and desert. Caneva 
himself is a small, stout man, 
with but little that is magnetic 
in his personality. He is an 
ex-cavalry officer, and looks 
less like a cavalryman than is 
usual in that smart service. 
He is from the Austrian pro- 
vinces, and has distinguished 
himself as an army commander 
during manceuvres. His theory 
of chief-command is a mixture 
of the aloofness practised by 
the Japanese in the higher 
control of armies in the field, 
and the usual inertia that 
asserts itself with most Latins 
after they have reached a cer- 
tain age. As far as his army 
is concerned, Caneva is a sig- 
nature giving effect to army 
orders. A Latin soldiery re- 
quires something more in its 
generalissimo. 


CIVIL MEASURES. 


It must be immediately 
stated that the Italians had 
not the slightest idea of how 
the administration of an occu- 
pied territory should be carried 
out. The General Staff evi- 
dently believed in grandilo- 
quent proclamations, and the 
arrival of the army was sig- 
nalled by the publication of 
several proclamations, some of 
which, if I mistake not, were 
plagiarisms from Prussian pro- 
clamations found in some his- 
tory of the Franco -German 
War. The army of occupation 


started upon its adventure on 
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the hypothesis that the Arabs 
were hostile to the Turks and 
friendly to Italy. Caneva 
spoke in his proclamations of 
the Turks as “our common 
enemy.” Satisfied with this 
assumption, no effort was made 
to collect from the population 
the ten to fifteen thousand 
stand of magazine rifles that 
it was known had been dis- 
tributed to them from the hold 
of the Derna: no adequate 
measures were taken, either to 
police the town and its envi- 
ronment, or to picket the out- 
lying villages and hamlets in 
the palm-groves. 

A descendant of the house of 
Karamanli was appointed as 
vice-governor of the town, and 
some Moslem as the mayor. 
With these measures the entire 
staff and army reposed a con- 
fidence in the Arab population 
which, though engaging enough 
in the simplicity that prompted 
it, was a culpable weakness in 
the stern path of war. For a 
time the Italian clemency 
prospered, and the rosiest re- 
ports were dispatched to Rome 
of the endearing attitude of 
the new Arab subjects. There 
was, however, to be a rude 
awakening. 


THE OCCUPATION OF 
CYRENAICA. 


The ease with which its 
troops had occupied Tripoli 
induced the Italian Govern- 
ment to proceed forthwith with 
the occupation of all the chief 
ports of the Tripolitaine coast. 
The procedure was much the 
same in each case: the fleet 
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plustered up and fired shell 
into the obsolete Turkish de- 
fences, and then sailors and 
troops were put on shore. At 
Tobruk and Derna but little 
opposition, if any, was experi- 
enced, but at Benghazi and 
Khoms the local Turkish garri- 
sons, helped by the Arabs, 
made strenuous resistance,—so 
much so that the Italian Gov- 
ernment immediately became 
alarmed, and established a 
censorship of all news from 
Cyrenaica, in the hope of con- 
cealing the truth. The result 
of this rigid censorship was 
that half-truths leaked out, 
were embellished in the Arab 
gossip-chambers, and spread 
through the Tripolitaine as 
gospel information of Italian 
defeats. It will be seen later 
how this foolish repression of 
information helped the de- 
velopment of the Turkish plans. 
At Benghazi the small Turkish 
garrison had so organised the 
Arabs that they showed to the 
Italians a really stiff opposition, 
and the fleet had seriously to 
come into action to support the 
landing. The treacherous sea 
also added to the Italians’ diffi- 
culties, and rose before the 
landing was completed, thereby 
placing the portion of the force 
already put ashore in a danger- 
ous predicament. The over- 
whelming force that the Italians 
could bring to bear, however, 
was too much for any resist- 
ance, however brave and de- 
voted, that the Turks and 
Arabs could bring against 
them. The opposition was 
driven back all along the coast- 
line, but not before the Italians 
had suffered about 500 in 
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casualties. In no case had 
the opposition been crushingly 
defeated, and the Arabs and 
Turks, though they had per- 
force to fall back, never lost 
touch with the Italians or 
ceased to harass them on every 
occasion, 


THE ITALIAN PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN. 


So far it will be seen that 
the Italian plans had failed 
signally in three essentials. 
They had hoped to have de- 
stroyed or captured the Turk- 
ish squadron between Beirut 
and the Dardanelles; they had 
been positive that the Arabs 
would not view the occupation 
in hostile spirit; and they had 
believed that the Porte, when 
they perceived that the blow 
was struck, would have ac- 
cepted what the Italians were 
pleased to term “the inevit- 
able.” None of these things 
had come to pass. The Turkish 
fleet had escaped ; the Arabs at 
Benghazi had made common 
eause with the Turks; and the 
Porte had politely told Italy 
“to do its damnedest,” but that 
it would not relinquish its 
sovereign rights over Tripoli. 
The original plan under which 
the expeditionary force had 
been despatched simply con- 
templated the occupation of the 
seaport towns, There the 
troops would await the sur- 
render of the Turkish troops, or 
their shipment to Turkey with 
the honours of war. After this 
Italy proposed to “buy” the 
inland sheikhs in the usual 
way, and proceed slowly with 
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the occupation of the hinter- 
land. 

The expeditionary force at 
Tripoli was therefore very 
astonished when accurate in- 
formation arrived that the 
Turkish force, augmented by 
some thousands of Arabs, was 
marching towards Tripoli. 
General Pecori-Girardi, who 
commanded the 1st Division, had 
with very slight modifications 
accepted the line ef resistance 
which the navy had bequeathed 
to him. The various units had 
constructed field-works, and the 
field and mountain artillery had 
been distributed at intervals 
along the line. For the rest, 
little else had been done in the 
way of military precautions. 
Except for daily excursions by 
the intrepid officers of the air- 
service, practically no trouble 
was taken concerning the 
Turkish force in the desert. 
No forward positions were held 
to keep the Turks at arm’s- 
length, and no precautions were 
employed to keep the unoccupied 
portion of the Tripoli oasis in- 
violate. The cavalry were 
never out in front of the 
army. 

In the meantime the Turks 
had gained expert leaders from 
Europe, allies from the Bedouin 
and Berber tribes, and con- 
fidence from the Italian in- 
action and from the stories 
that were in_ circulation 
describing Italian defeats at 
Benghazi and Khoms. The 
Turks were in constant com- 
munication with their sym- 
pathisers in Tripoli. In fact, 
Turkish officers disguised as 
Arabs were seen constantly in 
the town by those who had 
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no wish to betray their pres- 


ence to the Italians. It wag 
arranged that a great com- 
bined attack by every rifle 
that the Turks could bring 
against the position should be 
made on the appearance of the 
new moon, and that while this 
attack was being pressed home 
the Arabs in the town and 
oasis should rise and take the 
Italian positions in the rear, 
It was a pretty plan, and it 
came within an- ace of being 
successful, . 


THE ARAB RISING. 


From October 20 it was 
generally apparent that the 
Turks intended aggression. 
The aeroplane scouts reported 
groups of Turks and Arabs in 
“thousands” at the oasis of 
Zanzur, twelve miles south- 
west of Tripoli; at Ainzara, 
about equidistant to the south; 
and again at the oasis of 
Azizia, still farther south of 
Ainzara. Instead of profiting 
by this information and ad- 
vancing to destroy these Turk- 
ish forces in detail, the Italians 
awaited developments in their 
trenches. On the morning of 
the 23rd of October the Turks 
discovered that two-thirds of 
the Tripoli oasis was open 
to them. They demonstrated 
along the entire front of the 
Italian position, and pushed 
up a strong posse of Arabs 
into the eastern extremity of 
the home oasis. Working 
along this cover, these Arabs 
were able to approach to 
within a few yards of the 
trenches which three com- 
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panies of the 11th Bersaglieri 
had cut across the palm-grove. 
When building their defences 
on this flank, the Italians had 
failed to clear a field of fire 
to their front. Their line of 
resistance just cut obliquely 
through the intricate cover of 
the palm-grove. Walls, cacti, 
fig- trees, and olive - groves 
masked the enemy until they 
were within a few feet of the 
Bersaglieri trenches. Discov- 
ering this advantage, the hot- 
headed Arabs could not re- 
strain from attacking at once. 
What Neshet Bey intended as 
a reconnaissance became in 
the actual oasis a combat a 
outrance. So fierce was the 
onslaught that a few of the 
Arabs succeeded in breaking 
through the Italian lines. 

It had been arranged 
through the emissaries that 
the Turks had sent into the 
town, that when the Turkish 
force attacked in earnest, the 
Arabs of the oasis should 
rise behind the Italian lines 
and join in the discomfiture of 
the invaders, The Arabs of 
the quarter immediately be- 
hind the Bersaglieri lines, not 
unnaturally, when they saw 
among them their wild-eyed 
compatriots who had _ just 
broken through the lines, 
thought that the moment for 
action had arrived. They 
snatched their rifles from their 
hiding-places and opened fire 
upon every Italian they saw. 
When dealing with such in- 
flammable material as Arabs 
who have been hourly expect- 
ing to be let leose with arms, 
it does not take long for an 
outburst to gather way. In 
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a few minutes a cloud of 
Arabs were attacking the 
Bersaglieri in the rear. So 
unprepared were the Ber- 


saglieri for such a develop- 
ment, that the officers believed 
the attack from their rear to 
be a mistake on the part of 
friendly Arabs, and for a time 
they restrained their men from 
answering to it. Then the full 
significance of their awful pre- 
dicament burst upon them, and 
they fell in their devoted men 
back to back. It may be said 
of the two flank companies of 
the 11th Bersaglieri, in the 
words of the historian, that 
they ceased to exist. 

In the meantime the rising 
had spread, and the whole 
intervening country between 
the Bersaglieri front and the 
town was alive with armed 
Arabs, who shot every uni- 
formed Italian on sight. The 
roads running from the town 
to the outposts were naturally 
full of men on various fatigues 
connected with supply, and 
these unsuspecting escorts 
were the first victims. Luck- 
ily the mounted Carabinieri had 
just arrived from Italy. They 
were occupied in the suburbs 
partitioning their spheres of 
control when the rising began. 
They were able to hold the 
ends of the streets that radi- 
ate from the town into the 
villages. Being a force used 
to sudden emergencies, they 
kept their heads, and pre- 
vented any considerable con- 
tingent of the armed Arabs 
making an entry into the 
bazaars, or the town Arabs 
from joining their friends 
outside. 
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THE PANIC. 


The rising was so sudden 
and unexpected that it was 
impossible completely to ring 
the town before some of the 
wilder spirits made their way 
into it. The Italians say that 
the rising was inaugurated by 
shots fired from a house in 
town where Turkish subjects 
awaiting expulsion were living. 
Be this as it may, abeut mid- 
day the shooting had com- 
municated itself to the town, 
and there ensued an hour of 
frightful panic. The Christ- 
ians of the Levant, especially 
those who dwell under the 
Star and Crescent, are par- 
ticularly liable to panic. They 
live always with the fear of 
massacre upon them. The 
Christian and Jewish popula- 
tion of Tripoli is no exception 
to this rule. The cry went up 
of “The Arabs are in the 
town!” In a moment there 
was a wild rush for the con- 
sulates, for the boats, for any 
building that offered the sug- 
gestion of an asylum. The 
panic was augmented by the 
circumstance that the market 
square was filled with camel- 
men in the service of the 
invaders, As shots from the 
Moslem graveyard fell in the 
market square, the camel-men, 
feeling no doubt that they and 
their animals were forfeit in 
the eyes of Turks or Bedouin, 
drove their animals into the 
narrow alleys of the town. 
This added to the block and 
terror, to be immediately in- 
tensified by the excited action 
of the Italian soldiery. Men 
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working at the wharves, hos- 
pital orderlies, and the guards 
from the various public build- 
ings, knowing nothing of what 
had caused the panic, unslung 
their rifles, rushed into the 
streets, and in many cases 
began to shoot. It was during 
this turmoil that many Arab 
knives slipped out and struck 
down the uniformed Italians 
in the open highway, thereby 
showing how prepared the 
Arabs were to be hostile, and 
how much the Italians had 
been saved by this premature 
unmasking of the real feelings 
of the Arab population, It 
was about an hour before the 
panic subsided, or rather be- 
fore every one had found 
shelter behind locked doors, 
except the troops that had 
taken possession of the streets. 
In the immediate suburbs, 
however, desultory firing con- 
tinued until well into the 
night. 

Desperate things, however, 
had been happening in the 
oasis, where the line of the 
Bersaglieri had been broken. 
The 82nd Infantry carried on 
the Italian line from the right 
of the Bersaglieri, and owing 
to the demonstration made by 
the Turks along the entire 
Italian front, the reserves of 
this regiment had been pushed 
forward in readiness. As soon 
as it was realised what had 
really come to pass in the rear 
of the Bersaglieri, some one 
suggested to the Colonel com- 
manding these reserves that 
he should sweep through the 
hamlets concerned and re-estab- 
lish the left of the line. This 
he proceeded to do, and the 
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few armed Arabs that were 
menacing the approaches to 
the town were driven east- 
wards along the oasis. The 
bulk of risen Arabs were en- 
gaged in the massacre of the 
two flank companies of the 
Bersaglieri, and the 82nd drove 
them into the unoccupied por- 
tion of the oasis, across the 
mutilated bodies of their own 
unfortunate comrades, 


THE REPRISALS, 


It is no exaggeration to say 
that the events of October 23 
shocked the Italian army of 
occupation from top to bottom. 
The rising had come as a 
bolt from the blue. The ter- 
rible losses of the Bersaglieri ; 
the massacre of unfortunates 
caught in the cactus alley- 
ways; and the general hope- 
lessness, bred of inactivity, had 
an evil effect upon an army 
that had started the campaign 
with “a skeleton in its cup- 
board.” The army looked upon 
its dead and apprehended dis- 
aster. All the lurid legends 
of Abyssinia, that it had heard 
from childhood, came back to 
it as facts in war about to be 
repeated. There was only one 
military measure that Caneva 
could order. He had the pro- 
spect of an immediate attack 
by the entire force that Neshet 
Bey could bring against him. 
He had been reminded, rudely 
enough, that there were seven 
to ten thousand Turkish rifles 
still in the hands of the Tripoli 
Arabs that might be turned 
against his seldiers’ backs. It 
was, therefore, imperative that 
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the oasis, as far as the Italians 
held it, should be cleared of 
Arabs, and that reprisals should 
be taken against those villages 
in the oasis in which the rising 
had occurred. No military 
commander would have been 
justified in doing less. The 
orders were issued, therefore, 
that the oasis should be im- 
mediately cleared, and that 
all male Arabs found with 
arms in their hands, or who 
were shown, from circumstan- 
tial or other evidence, to have 
been implicated in the rising, 
should be summarily executed. 
The orders were sufficiently lax 
and general to permit of a 
sharp and salutary lesson, as 
the Arabs had already been 
warned by proclamation that 
the possession of a rifle would 
be considered a capital offence. 
Caneva and his Staff, however, 
had not calculated upon what 
this order meant to troops that 
had just seen their mutilated 
dead, who believed that they 
were again about to be attacked 
treacherously in the rear, and 
who had ever over them 
the shadow of Adowa. The 
carrying out of the duty neces- 
sitated the breaking up of the 
troops into small detachments, 
which loosed the control upon 
the inflamed passions of the 
soldiery. Nor did the Staff 
know how or when to place a 
peried upon the licence they 
thus gave the troops. The 
result was a retribution upon 
the Arabs which will live in 
the memory of the Tripolitaine 
for generations, and which will 
react for many @ year upon 
the perpetrators themselves. It 
is not desirable here to go into 
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the details of the days of blood- 
shed that swept through the 
Italian portion of the oasis. 
War is horrid and merciless, 
and its horror and merciless- 
ness is intensified when killing 
is done by men actuated by 
terror. This much, however, 
should be said in favour of the 
Italians before this page be 
turned,—many foreign journal- 
ists have used the incident of 
these military reprisals as a 
means to sell their own sor- 
did wares, a practice to the 
mind of the soldier far more 
reprehensible than fitting the 
punishment to the military 
crime of treachery. 


THE REAL ATTACK. 


The real attack by the Turks 
was made three days after the 
demonstration, and when the 
enceinte of palm-groves was 
practically clear of Arabs. In 
the early morning Turkish 
shrapnel began to burst above 
the date-palms, and certain 
attacking troops threatened 
from the desert front. The 
main attack, however, was 
reserved for the left flank. 
The Turkish commander had 
discovered the vulnerability of 
the Italians’ left and the 
military value of that por- 
tion of the Tripoli oasis the 
Italians could not hold. Here 
Neshet Bey had massed the 
majority of his fighting men, 
who were now augmented 
by a considerable number of 
the Tripoli Arabs. The latter 
naturally enough, after the 
rising, had preferred the cover 
of the oasis to the scant 


security behind the Italians’ 
lines. Again was the weak- 
ness of the measures of defence 
on this front demonstrated, 
The Arabs and Turks were 
again able te approach under 
cover of the groves to within a 
few feet of the trenches, which 
had now been taken over by 
other companies of Bersaglieri. 
Twice in the same morning the 
attack was upon the point of 
overwhelming the defence. The 
Bersaglieri, however, fought 
with the greatest courage, 
and though the Italian field- 
gunners were driven from the 
pieces they were serving in 
the trenches, the Bersaglieri 
swept the exultant attackers 
back into the palm-trees with 
levelled bayonets. For three 
hours a bloody contest hung in 
the balance, until the arrival 
of the reserves at last decided 
the day. The price of victory, 
however, had been high—so 
high that the staff at last 
awoke to the danger of this 
oasis. Instead of bringing up 
a brigade and clearing the 
oasis with the bayonet for 
good and all, as they might 
easily have done that after- 
noon, they decided to contract 
their front on this flank and 
retire the line about a mile 
while they cabled to Italy for 
another infantry division. In 
the circumstances these were 
about the two worst military 
measures that could have been 
undertaken. The first had a 
still further depressing effect 
upon the troops, and gave 
opportunity to the Turkish 
commander to report sensa- 
tional victories to Stamboul. 
The second will only swell the 
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tale of sickness which must be 
the lot of this great Italian 
army cooped up in Tripoli. 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN 
TRIPOLI. 


Up to the moment of writ- 
ing there is no information 
that, with the arrival of the 
8rd Division at Tripoli, any 
serious effort has been made 
to clear that portion of the 
home oasis where the Turks 
ensconced themselves after the 
23rd October. Beyond re- 
establishing the line which 
the 11th Bersaglieri originally 
held in the oasis, there is no 
information of a forward move. 
In fact, General Caneva is 
reported to have stated that 
no operations into the interior 
are in contemplation until the 
spring. This we can readily 
understand, since the Italian 
army is not supplied with a 
Transport to advance into the 
desert. It is in the predicament 
of not daring to operate in- 
land with a small force, and 
yet being without the means 
of supporting an advance with 
sufficient numbers to ensure 
the defeat of its enterprising 
enemy. In a sentence, Italy 
does not know what surprises 
the hinterland of Tripoli has 
in store for her, and she is 
very diffident about the best 
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way of finding out. In short, 
every calculation that Italian 
statesmen made when they 
decided to engage upon this 
Tripoli adventure has mis- 
carried. Italy now threatens 
to carry the war into the 
Aigean waters, and almost 
shamefacedly suggests that the 
Powers should intervene to 
prevent the extension of the 
zone of operations into Europe. 
This, however, is Italy’s own 
funeral. It is only a month 
ago that Italy would have 
nothing to say to suggested 
mediation. Then she thought 
that she could compel the 
Ottoman Government “to give 
her best.” She has found that 
the Ottoman Government, in- 
stead of “accepting the in- 
evitable,” is perfectly content 
that Italy should pour out 
her money like water, and 
undermine her own _ social 
structures by unrealised am- 
bitions. Turkey will reply to 
the bombardment or blockade 
of any of her Anatolian or 
European ports by the ex- 
pulsion of the 50,000 Italian 
subjects to whom she still ex- 
tends her hospitality. What 
Turkey should really hope is 
that Italy will be driven to 
land an army either in Ana- 
tolia or Macedonia; for as 


sure as she does this, she 
will pay Turkey a War 
Indemnity. KEPI. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


COMMONPLACE MEMOIRS— DATES AND A _ DIARY — LITERARY 


STYLE—DISAPPOINTING AUTHORS—THE ART OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


—PEPYS— VISCOUNT MORLEY IN GOOD COMPANY 





ARISTOTLE 


AND MACHIAVELLI—THE ARGUMENT OF ARISTOTLE—MACHIAVELLI 
THE REALIST—“ KNOW THYSELF.” 


THERE is a fashion in liter- 
ature, as in all other human 
activities. The most of men 
are unable or unwilling to 
choose their own books. They 
read what the others read, or 
what the circulating libraries 
force upon their notice. For 
many years the supremacy of 
the novel, as an article of 
public consumption, has been 
unchallenged. Animated by 
the sanguine temper of the 
gambler, thousands who can 
barely read and write have 
devoted the years of their 
leisured idleness to the manu- 
facture of fiction. They have 
been told by the papers that 
the well-known novelists Mr 
X. and Miss Y. have made 
comfortable fortunes by their 
craft, and they know no reason 
why they should not make 
fortunes too. There is no 
reason but the fickleness of 
the popular breeze. And now 
that the world is packed, as 
full as it can hold, with speci- 
mens of the trade-novel, the 
fashion changes, and already 
we see the kind of confectionery 
which will take its place. 

This confectionery is known 
by many names, Memories, 
Recollections, Reminiscences, 
and the like. But whatever 
name it assume, it is always 
inspired by the same purpose 
—to excite the curiosity of 


the humble reader, and to 
dazzle his ear with great 
names. The sad folk, who 
read by Act of Parliament, 
have discovered a new pleasure 
in the utterances of somebody 
who has kept good company. 
And as most men who have 
made a worldly success of their 
lives have met and spoken with 
some of those whose names are 
printed in the newspapers, the 
new field of literary activity 
is obviously wide. It requires 
very slender gifts. An old 
diary to refresh the memory, 
and a fluency which does not 
take a pedantic view of gram- 
mar, are enough for the new 
trade, and it seems as though 
in twenty years there will live 
scarcely one man of sixty who 
has not revealed to the people 
the open secret of his past. 
Thus will the novel be defeated, 
and we can only wish that it 
had encountered a more gallant 
adversary. 

This season has already 
given us enough Memories 
and Reminiscences to fill a 
respectable library, and not 
more than one or two of them 
will survive the season’s close. 
Their authors are of many 
professions, many aims, many 
ambitions. They suffer chiefly 
from a sad inexpressiveness 
and a complete inability to 
write. They assure us a hun- 
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dred times that they have had 
unique adventures, and they 
convince us, when we have 
read their books, that they 
might just as well have lived 
in a suburb, and gone every 
day to their office in Moor- 
gate Street by the Under- 
ground, Here, for instance, is 
Canon T. Teignmouth - Shore, 
whose life? should have been 
full of varied experiences. He 
has played many parts. For 
many years he was “Chief 
Editor ” in the employment of a 
firm of popular publishers. He 
was, besides, the incumbent of 
Berkeley Chapel, and he has 
been the Chaplain of three 
Sovereigns. Moreover, he ap- 
pears to have lived in the 
world and to have travelled 
widely. And he has nothing 
to tell us which is of endur- 
ing interest. It is not merely 
that his book is ill- written, 
that his grammar is defective, 
that his treatment of histori- 
cal facts is careless. We 
could endure worse faults than 
these in a writer who has 
something to tell us. But 
Canon Teignmouth-Shore is 
like the needy knife- grinder. 
“Story? God bless you, I 
have none to tell, sir.’ And 
so he has filled more than 
three hundred pages with com- 
placent irrelevancies. 

It is evident that from his 
earliest youth he has delighted 
in the society of the great 
and good. If we may believe 
him, few men have ever been 
more “highly privileged” or 
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“graciously honoured.” His 
career opened auspiciously. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, he 
was Auditor of the famous 
Historical Society ; and when 
he had given the Auditor’s 
address, the vote of thanks 
to him “was proposed by the 
Right Hon. James Whiteside, 
one of the most distinguished 
orators of the day; it was 
seconded by Dr Magee in a 
splendid speech—a high com- 
pliment.” Is it strange if he 
says “that night seemed to 
me my launch in life”? Thus 
was he sealed to distinction, 
as Horace was dedicated to 
the Muses; and henceforth he 
passed his days in august 
society. Great names sparkle 
on his pages, and it is his 
fault that they sparkle with- 
out effect. He stands face to 
face with those who bear them, 
and then goes his way. Not 
by a single stroke does he 
suggest an intimate power of 
observation. He adds nothing 
to our knowledge of those 
whose names and titles he 
enumerates. One day he met 
Ruskin, “ who spoke but little 
after dinner, and never in- 
troduced a single phrase which 
could possibly remind one of 
the splendid eloquence of his 
writings.” Then why need 
he be mentioned at all? An- 
other day he saw Longfellow, 
“who spoke some words of 
kind encouragement.” The 
statement throws no light 
either upon Canon Teignmouth- 
Shore or upon Longfellow, and 
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it is not easy to understand 
with what purpose it is made. 
He is indefatigable in research. 
“The sidelights which one gets 
on public affairs by private 
conversation with statesmen 
and diplomatists are to me 
intensely interesting.” Thus 
he writes, and takes care that 
of the sidelights he got no ray 
shall fall upon the unillumined 
brains of his readers. 
Whatever he does, wherever 
he goes, he preserves the same 
unbroken reticence. It is diffi- 
cult for him to pierce further 
into the life of men and women 
than their names. From the 
manceuvres of the German 
army, which he attended assid- 
uously, he has carried away no 
more vivid impressions than 
that he was always given a 
good place, and that the Crown 
Prince was wont to call him 
“Church Militant.” With a 
childlike naiveté he gives us 
lists of the exalted personages 
whom it was his good fortune 
to meet. “I had the privilege 
of many delightful conversa- 
tions with her Royal Highness.” 
“During the march past I 
stood at the door of the royal 
carriage, in which were the two 
little Greek princesses.” At 
Herrnhausen he once fell in 
with an old woman, “who 
became quite excited when I 
told her that I knew the 
Princess Frederica of Hanover.” 
“All the grand ducal family 
were there, and treated me 
most kindly, quite as an old 
friend.” Pronouncements sim- 
ilar to these may be found on 
every page, and however com- 
forting they may be to the 
author they have not the small- 


est interest for his readers, 
Had he reported anything 
memorable that was said, we 
should have been under a debt 
of gratitude to him. But he 
is sternly silent. In fact, he 
preserves no characteristic say- 
ing until the end of the boek. 
“* Yes,’ said the King, ‘you 
know, Teignmouth-Shore, you 
are putting on weight.’” This 
is to be found on p. 336, and 
perhaps it is hardly worth 
waiting so long for. 

From time to time Canon 
Teignmouth-Shore quotes from 
a diary —a puzzling document 
which seems to take no account 
of the years. Here, for in- 
stance, is the entry made on 
January 4, 1879: “On this day 
I arrived on my first visit 
to Sandringham, which stands 
out so vividly in my memory, 
although it has been my great 
privilege to spend many happy 
days there since.” How at 
his first visit could Canon 
Teignmouth-Shore foresee the 
privileges of the future? The 
statement, indeed, reminds us 
of Trimalchio’s famous Opim- 
ian, which, prophetic of the day 
whereon it should be drunk, was 
committed to the cellar with 
the inscription: “This wine was 
bottled a hundred years ago.” 
But dates are not the Canon’s 
strong point. He tells the 
story of Bolingbroke and Vol- 
taire, how they agreed that 
whichever died first should 
appear to the other if there 
was a life after death. And 
here, at the Chateau de la 
Source, says he, “Voltaire 
appeared to Bolingbroke.” As 
Voltaire survived Bolingbroke 
by wellnigh thirty years, the 
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int of the story is not clear. 
Again, the Canon describes 
with much circumstance a con- 
yersation in which he himself, 
a High Chureh parson, and 
a brilliant barrister of sceptical 
views took part upon the pier 
of Bournemouth. They talked 
of literary style, and agreed to 
write down “ the names of those 
still living whose literary style 
they considered to be of the 
highest order.” They all wrote 
down the same names — Car- 
dinal Newman, Dean Church, 
and John Morley. The unani- 
mity is “curious enough,” as 
the Canon says, and it does not 
reflect much credit upon their 
taste. What is still more 
curious is that these brilliant 
and distinguished men should 
meet upon the same pier of 
Bournemouth in 1891, and 
all be ignorant that Cardinal 
Newman was no longer living. 
However, Canon Teignmouth- 
Shore’s career has evidently 
been many-coloured. “TI had a 
really happy afternoon,” he 
confides one day to his diary, 
“with the dear Princess, who 
is ever the same,—so simple, 
so good, so kind, so royal. I 
went from thence to White- 
chapel, where I spent the 
evening, and gave an address 
in the parish church to the 
Sunday-school teachers. Such 
are the contrasts of life!” 
These contrasts do not fall to 
the lot of every one. Nor 
does the simple clergyman 
often attain to such heights 
of fame that he finds it neces- 
sary to travel upon the Conti- 
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nent incognito. This was Canon 
Teignmouth-Shore’s honourable 
misfortune, and when he de- 
sired not to be recognised he 
modestly called himself “ Mr 
Shaw, London.” We wonder 
what the author of ‘ John Bull’s 
other Island’ would think of 
this artifice? Would he agree 
that the name of Shaw is the 
best cloak beneath which to 
hide a character of timidity 
and retirement? 

Mr Henry G. Huntington’s 
method of autobiography is 
precisely the same as Canon 
Teignmouth - Shore’s. His 
‘Memoirs’! are a kind of 
directory, in which only the 
names of distinguished men 
and women areentered. Widely 
different as are their careers, 
these two writers seem to 
have been inspired by the same 
ambition. They are evidently, 
both of them, sedulous collec- 
tors of personages. Not bric- 
a-brac, not books, not even 
postage - stamps have ever 
prompted a keener zeal than 
they display. And Mr Hunt- 
ington’s reticence equals Canon 
Teignmouth - Shore’s. When 
we lay down his stout volume 
we know nothing of anybody 
mentioned in the book except 
Ouida, who is permitted to 
speak for herself. His method 
is crudeness itself. A chapter 
entitled “Men I have Met” 
opens with a page of names, 
the names of those whom the 
author has encountered during 
a long sojourn in Italy. What 
object is served by putting 
them down one after another 
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we do not know. They are not 
attached to a Parliamentary 
petition or to a testimonial. 
And Mr Huntington must take 
himself very seriously if he 
thinks that his mere confronta- 
tion with them is an event of 
public importance. If we may 
believe him, his standard is 
high. Of Tom Hughes he says, 
“He, with Henry James, a dear 
friend of mine, was perhaps the 
only author I have known in 
whom I have not been disap- 
pointed.” Poor authors! Now 
we have heard Mr Huntington 
upon them, we should like to 
hear them upon Mr Hunting- 
ton. We fear that he too has 
proved a disappointment, if he 
may fairly be judged by the 
book which he has written. 
What was the author’s aim 
in writing it is not easy to 
divine. The pages of the 
book are packed with state- 
ments which have not the 
smallest meaning or interest. 
A few instances, chosen at 
random, will explain the na- 
ture of the work more clearly 
than anycommentary. “Sarah 
Bernhardt was at the Coliseum 
this autumn, drawing crowds 
and a big salary.” “I knew 
as a boy Edwin Booth, and 
saw Forrest, the great trage- 
dian.” ‘My old friend, the 
Marchese Pandola, the tallest 
man in Italy, formerly M.P., 
had returned to Naples, and 
settled down in the midst of 
a club life, of which he was 
a@ habitue.” At Naples 
“there are very few Ameri- 
cans, and one of the principal, 
Mr Davis, is just dead.” Not 


one ef these sentences is of 
the slightest value. 


They are 
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but literary culs-de-sac, which 


lead nowhither. The daily 
papers long ago told us that 
Madame Bernhardt had played 
at the Coliseum, even though 
they withheld her salary from 
our knowledge. As to the 
Marchese Pandola, the world 
will hear with indifference 
either that he is the tallest 
man in Italy or that he is 
Mr Huntington’s friend. And 
as Mr Huntington has nothing 
better to say of him than that, 
the Marchese might have been 
omitted from the catalogue. 
But omission is not among 
this author’s gifts. He clings 
to great names as wise men 
cling to hope, and he forgets 
that what may be a vast 
consolation to himself may 
be very tiresome to others, 
We have chosen for criticism 
the books of Canon Teign- 
mouth-Shore and Mr Hunting- 
ton, not because they are worse 
than their kind, but because 
they are typical of their kind. 
If the careless ardour of auto- 
biography be not checked, the 
world will be pestered with 
books far more vapid in style 
and meaning than the paltriest 
novel. Such biblia abiblia 
as will then be produced de- 
serve to fall under the ban of 
Lord Rosebery, and to be con- 
verted back into pulp. No 
man has a right to inflict his 
life upon us if he be not gifted 
with a power of vivid observa- 
tion and with a keen insight 
into character. If he have 
these gifts, it matters not a jot 
whom he has met in his pass- 
age through the world. At 
any rate he can show us men, 
not titles, women, not empty 
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names. Under his hand la- 
bourers and clerks may grow 
into an interest with which 
the common writer of reminis- 
cences could not invest an 
archbishop or a prime minis- 
ter. It is the characteristic 
detail that we want, not the 
parade of dignities, which are 
shared with hundreds. For 
autobiography is an art like 
another, and it may not be 
absolved of failure because it 
introduees monarchs, states- 
men, and diplomatists to our 
notice. Its virtue comes from 
its own excellence, and its own 
excellence alone. The sincerity 
and self-knowledge which are 
essential to it have nothing to 
do with the pomp of society. 
By far the greatest man 
that ever wrote his auto- 
biography was Samuel Pepys. 
And he was great because, 
while he kept himself always 
in the centre of the picture, 
while he would have scorned 
te conceal or to extenuate his 
own shortcomings, he under- 
stood also the other personages 
who took part in the drama 
of his life. His profound in- 
terest in character enabled him 
always to select those traits 
and foibles which marked out 
this man or that from his 
fellows. As we read his living 
pages we get to know not 
only the man himself, his wife, 
and his intimate friends, but 
also the King and the Court. 
For he, too, sprinkles his pages 
with great names, and makes 
us familiar with their bearers. 
His portrait of Charles IL, 
honest and unsparing as it 
is, is deformed by scarcely a 
superfluous touch. He paints 
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the monarch not to show his 
familiarity with him, but be- 
cause he knows him, and 
because he cannot omit him 
from the picture of his times. 
No one who has read Pepys will 
ever forget that Charles II. was 
hunting moths while the Dutch 
were burning his ships; none 
will ever forget how rightly 
the author of the Diary recog- 
nises that incident as the 
symbol of the King’s careless- 
ness and incompetence. But 
Pepys is a master with whom 
none other may hope to com- 
pare. And if only his ex- 
ample might bring home to 
the amateur that it is idle 
to compose a journal, if he 
have not the talent for it, 
how many bad books should 
we be spared! 

At the same time, it is not 
difficult to understand the 
mistaken process of reasoning 
by which Canon Teignmouth- 
Shore and Mr Huntington 
were persuaded to put their 
little adventures upon paper. 
They know which events in 
their life and which encoun- 
ters gave them the greatest 
pleasure, and they imagine 
that this pleasure is com- 
municable in words to others 
less fortunate than themselves. 
It is not communicable by 
such words as are at their 
command; and if they are 
ever to be intelligible they 
must appreciate the simple 
truth that the pleasures of 
life are not the same as the 
pleasures of literature. To 
these courageous. collectors 
that day was distinguished 
by a white mark which made 
them master of the largest 
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and rarest specimen. ‘ When 
walking back to the House 
with the Prince after service,” 
writes Canon Teignmouth- 
Shore, “I ventured to mention 
to his Royal Highness how 
often in years gone by I had 
heard my dear mother recall 
the fact of her listening to 
the guns announcing his birth, 
and envying the Queen, his 
mother—she herself expecting 
her first-born. How little 
could she have imagined that 
on his thirty-eighth birthday 
he would be telling this to the 
Prince himself, when his guest 
at Sandringham!” For the 
Canon this was a moment of 
unalloyed happiness. It is im- 
possible to read of it without 
depression. There is nothing 
so tedious as the recital of 
another man’s acquaintances. 
When George IV. was on the 
throne, the worst bores were 
the dandies who claimed to 
have known Brummel, and no 
writer can hold our attention 
long if he relies upon others 
for his effect. To enjoy the 
friendship of those who in the 
common phrase are called “in- 
teresting persons ” may or may 
not be a piece of good fortune. 
It is no guarantee that the 
enjoyer will ever produce a 
book worthy to be read or 
praised by the wise. 

The purveyors of reminis- 
cences fail from a lack of self- 
knowledge. Being ignorant of 
their own limitations, how shall 
they describe the qualities of 
the men whom they are proud 
to meet? And they are not 
the only ones to whom self- 
knowledge is denied. Viscount 
Morley, not long since, deliv- 


ered a speech at a dinner given 
to celebrate the British Schoo] 
at Athens, which proved how 
little he has pondered upon his 
own career. To begin with, he 
claimed it as an “honour and 
privilege” to sit in the House 
of Lords,—a claim which a 
rudimentary sense of humour 
should have forbidden him to 
make, If to sit in the House of 
Lords be an honour and privi- 
lege, why did Viscount Morley 
disturb its constitution? He 
was sent there by his colleagues 
to aid in the congenial work 
of wreckage. Had not Mr 
Redmond demanded the de- 
struction of the Upper House, 
which would have barred the 
passage of his bill, Viscount 
Morley might have languished 
still in the House of Commons. 
He consented to his elevation, 
and has kept faithfully his 
part of the bargain. With his 
aid the House of Lords, the 
most ancient and the wisest 
Assembly in Great Britain, has 
been reduced to a shadow of 
influence, a mere simulacrum 
of power. And Viscount Mor- 
ley would have been more 
prudent had he said nothing 
of the “honour and privilege” 
conferred upon him by the 
Assembly which he has 
stripped of its funetions and 
whose traditions he has out- 
raged. 

This lapse into garrulity, 
when silence was enjoined, is 
not the worst of Viscount 
Morley’s offences. ‘“I have 
often thought,” said he, “ that 
I should like to walk along the 
beautiful corridor of the House 
of Lords with Aristotle on one 
arm and Machiavelli on the 
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other.” Viscount Morley has 
said many unhappy and tact- 
less things in his life. He has 
never before climbed to so lofty 
a height of folly as this. 
Aristotle and Machiavelli were 
political philosophers, who had 
studied profoundly the arts 
of government. What should 
they make in such company 
as his? Why should they be 
asked to hang upon the arm of 
a Jacobin, whois always willing 
to bend to the storm of popular 
fury? Surely the dead should 
be permitted to choose their 
own companions, and it is not 
likely that even “the beautiful 
corridor” of the dismantled 
and dishonoured House of 
Lords could have persuaded 
Aristotle or Machiavelli to 
bear patiently the society of 
Viscount Morley. 

However, Viscount Morley 
is unabashed, and wishes that 
he “could have Aristotle 
brought up or down from the 
Shades and get him to talk 
about democracy and privilege 
and oligarchy.” If Viscount 
Morley would read _ the 
‘ Politics,’ Aristotle might dis- 
cuss these high matters with- 
out being put to the incon- 
venience of a journey to the 
Upper World. Andif Aristotle 
has nothing te learn from us 
moderns, whose antics he fore- 
saw and would have deplored, 
the lessons which we might 
learn from Aristotle become 
daily more important. There 
are few of Viscount Morley’s 
recent actions which are not 
sternly condemned by the 
master, and he would have to 
walk many times the length of 
the beautiful corridor before he 
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had listened to all the master’s 
just reproof. 

Being a philosopher and not 
a hand-to-mouth politician, 
Aristotle divined the future, 
and knew perfectly well to 
what point of disgrace the 
excess of democracy would 
carry such men as Viscount 
Morley and his colleagues. 
And had he been “privileged 
and honoured” to stroll in 
the corridor of the House 
of Lords, he would have ad- 
dressed Viscount Morley in 
such terms as this: “You are 
entitled to the respect of no 
good man, for you have sup- 
ported that fifth form of 
democracy, in which the mul- 
titude, not the law, has the 
supreme power, and overrides 
the law by its decrees. This 
state of affairs has been 
brought about by the dema- 
gogues, your colleagues. Had 
you been wise, you would 
have known that the best 
citizens hold the first place 
only in democracies which are 
subject to the law, and that 
in these there are no dema- 
gogues. You have watched 
with equanimity the rise of 
the demagogues and the sup- 
pression of the law. With 
your approval the people has 
become a monarch, and, ris- 
ing above the law, grows into 
a despot. It holds the flat- 
terer in honour; and you and 
your friends are base enough 
to play the flatterer’s part. 
Your democracy stands to 
other democracies as tyranny 
stands to monarchy. The 
spirit of both is the same; 
they exercise a despotic rule 
over the better citizens in 
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whose defence you have not 
lifted a hand. You have stood 
by silent when one of the 
noisiest among your colleagues 
has insulted the magistracy. 
An impudent complaint was 
brought against its decisions, 
and your colleague said, ‘ Let 
the people be judges.’ And 
you opened not your mouth 
in protest. And so you have 
taken your share in the mak- 
ing of a democracy, which is 
no constitution at all. For 
where the laws have no au- 
thority, there is no constitu- 
tion.” That is what Aristotle 
would say, and the eminent 
peer could find no just word 
to reply in extenuation of his 
conduct. 

Driven into a corner of 
the beautiful corridor by 
Aristotle’s argument, Vis- 
count Morley might boast of 
what he has done for the 
popular cause. “We have con- 
verted the House of Lords,” 
he would say, “to a registry 
of our will, and given the 
members of the Lower House 
£400 a-year apiece.” “We 
committed a similar folly,” 
Aristotle might retort, “in the 
domain of justice, and it was 
the ruin of our State. When 
the law courts grew powerful, 
to please the people, who 
was playing the tyrant, the 
old constitution was changed 
into the existing democracy. 
Ephialtes and Pericles cur- 
tailed the power of the Areo- 
pagus; they also instituted the 
payment of the juries, and 
thus every demagogue in turn 
increased the power of the 
democracy, and it became what 
we see.” 


And Viscount Morley, still 
unconvinced, might go on to 
extol the eloquence and virtue 
of Mr Lloyd George, explain- 
ing how this demagogue had 
attempted to take refreshing 
fruit from the gardens of the 
rich, and hold it to the parched 
lips of the poor. Again Aristotle 
would be ready with an answer: 
“T have seen that infamous 
artifice fail again and again, 
It is a frequent trick of the 
demagogues who would curry 
favour with the people, by 
wronging the notables and so 
forcing themtocombine. Either 
they make a division of their 
property or diminish their 
incomes by the imposition of 
public services, and sometimes 
they bring actions against the 
rich that they may have ‘their 
wealth to confiscate. And this 
injustice is a common cause of 
revolution and always a danger 
to the State.” If Viscount 
Morley dared to dissent, the 
philosopher would point tri- 
umphantly to the unbridled 
autocracy of Messrs Asquith 
and George. “Is not the plain 
teaching of history illustrated 
by the recklessness of these 
men, that tyrants are always 
demagogues who have gained 
the favour of the people by 
their accusation of the notables? 
Is it possible that any one who 
has read my ‘ Politics’ can con- 
template without shame the 
despotism of the guillotine? 
Away with such false de- 
mocracy as that, and let the 
free men of your nation enjoy 
their freedom!” 

Still more foolish in Aris- 
totle’s eyes would be the 
boastful pretence of universal 
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suffrage. None knew better 
than he that the ruling class 
should be owners of property. 
“For they are citizens,” he 
would say, “and the citizens 
of a State should be in good 
circumstances; whereas me- 
chanics or any other class 
whose art excludes the art of 
virtue should have no share in 
the State.” Indeed, Aristotle 
had already watched with de- 
spair the demagogues gerry- 
mandering the franchise. “In 
order to constitute a democracy 
of the fifth class and to 
strengthen the people,” he 
would say, “the leaders must 
include as many as they can, 
and to them nothing and no- 
body come amiss, This is the 
way in which demagogues 
proceed, but it is not the right 
way. No statesman would 
ever make more additions, 
when the number of the com- 
monalty exceeds that of the 
notables or of the middle class, 
Beyond this the prudent ruler 
would never go: if he goes 
beyond, the State becomes 
disorderly, the notables grow 
excited and impatient of the 
democracy. This has already 
happened in your midst, and 
you in your beautiful corridor 
are heedless of it all.” 

Had Aristotle condescended 
thus to argue with Viscount 
Morley, he would have de- 
molished his arguments and 
left him unpersuaded. We do 
not think that Machiavelli, 
hanging on the other arm, 
would have vexed himself with 
debate at all. Why should he 
converse with a man for whom 
the words which he used had 
another meaning? What he 
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meant by the people, which he 
praised, was a body which 
Viscount Morley does not un- 
derstand. Machiavelli would 
never have consented to put 
the whole power of the State in 
the hands of the thriftless and 
unfit. He would never, for his 
own purpose, have contrived 
that the majority should be 
made up of those unable to form 
a just opinion concerning public 
affairs. They only were of the 
people, as he understood it, who 
enjoyed hereditary rights of 
citizenship, or were admitted 
to those rights after a jealous 
scrutiny. ‘The people,” he 
says, “owns better, broader 
qualities, fidelity, and passions 
than any Prince, and have 
better cause to show for them.” 
We, too, might say the same 
thing of the people, as it was 
understood a hundred years 
ago. The people which is 
flattered to-day by our dema- 
gogues is another people, and 
no philosopher gifted with the 
clear sight of Machiavelli could 
ever have subscribed to the 
ridiculous theory of universal 
suffrage. 

And if we look a little deeper 
into Machiavelli’s judgment of 
the people, we shall see that 
the love of truth soon modifies 
his opinion. It is for reasons 
of prudence that he thinks the 
Prince is wise to depend upon 
popular favour. “He that 
comes to the Principality by 
the assistance of the great 
ones,” he says, “subsists with 
more difficulty than he that 
attains to it by the people’s 
favour; for he, being made 
Prince, hath many about him 
who account themselves his 
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equals, and therefore cannot 
dispose nor command them at 
his pleasure. But he that 
gains the Principality by the 
people’s favour, finds himself 
alone upon the throne, and 
hath none or very few near 
him that are not very supple 
to bend.” That is perfectly 
true, as Louis XI. discovered 


for himself, though it would. 


hardly satisfy the interested 
aspirations of those who be- 
lieve that the untaught, un- 
thinking mob is always divinely 
inspired when it drops its Radi- 
cal votes into the ballot-box. 
Indeed, until we arrive at clear 
definitions of “people” and 
“democracy,” it is rash to set 
side by side the opinions of 
ancient and modern. 

But when we consider Machi- 
avelli’s views of the Prince’s 
duties and wmoralities, his 
divorce from the present is 
shown to be yet wider. Vis- 
count Morley is the slave of 
a bland  humanitarianism, 
which shrinks from shedding 
the blood of those whose lives 
should be forfeited, and which 
believes that the best cure for 
revolution is a slice, as thick as 
possible, of popular govern- 
ment. He belongs to a Cabinet 
which, while it would put Eng- 
lishmen in the heaviest chains 
of a tyrannical bureaucracy, 
would yet rule a vast de- 
pendency, very prone to re- 


volution, with the  faint- 
hearted offers of western 
“liberty.” Machiavelli would 


have laughed to scorn such 
artifices as these. He was a 


realist who saw things as they 
were, not as they might appear 
to the purblind inventors of 
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copy-book headings. And not 
merely was he a realist, with 
a clear vision of the truth, 
He had that candour of mind 
which refuses to conceal the 
truth from its purview. It 
was not his purpose to sketch 
a Utopia, or to invent an 
ideal. He assumed the far 
more difficult and honester 
task of analysing the duties 
of a Prince, as his age inter- 
preted them. The philosopher 
who found in Cesar Borgia the 
perfect Prince deserves Vis. 
count Morley’s sympathy as 
little as does Cromwell, and if 
the noble peer of our realm 
chanced to encounter Machi- 
avelli’s shade in the corridor, 
he would be more sincere to 
give him the cut direct than 
to offer him his other arm. 
Machiavelli, resolute to strip 
political science of the hypo- 
crisies which commonly cling 
about it, looked only at the pro- 
per end of government, which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is 
to govern, and not to illustrate 
a theory of morals. He did 
not condemn the cruel severity 
of his Prince. On the con- 
trary, he commended the cruel- 
ties put into practice by a 
ruler only once for security’s 
sake, and not insisted upon 
afterwards. “His injuries 
should be done altogether,” 
he says, “that being seldomer 
tasted they might less offend ; 
his favours should be bestowed 
little by little to the end that 
they might keep their taste 
the better.” The clarity of 
Machiavelli’s insight did not 
permit him to deceive himself. 
He would not risk failure for 
a counsel of perfection. He 
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was a practical man, aiming at 
a practical end. He knew the 
necessities and limitations of 
his age, as few men knew 
them. “He who leaves that 
which is done,” he writes, “ for 
that which ought to be done, 
learns sooner his ruin than his 
preservation ; for that man 
who will profess honesty in 
all his actions must needs go- 
to ruin among so many that 
are dishonest.” This truth is 
none the less plain for all to 
understand, because to-day we 
should denounce it as cynicism. 

But let it not be thought 
that Machiavelli does not 
recognise the value of what we 
call virtue. ‘Double will that 
Prince’s glory be,” he con- 
fesses, ‘“‘ who has founded a new 
realm and fortified it and 
adorned it with good laws, 
good arms, good friends, good 
examples.” Such a splendid 
glory as this was, he knew, not 
given to all Princes. The most 
of them encountered difficulties 
which could not thus easily be 
resolved. And it was to the 


less fortunate Prince that 
Machiavelli addressed his 
sternest counsels. If the Prince 


could not keep his supremacy 
by law, the way proper to 
men, he must ensure it by 
force, the way proper to beasts. 
He must be both a fox and a 
lion, for the fox cannot defend 
himself against the wolves, nor 
the lion keep himself from 
snares. He must, therefore, be 
able to feign and dissemble 
thoroughly, and take the surest 
courses he can to maintain his 
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life and state, remembering 
that the means of success ap- 
pear honourable to all men. 
It is easy to censure Machia- 
velli’s cynicism. It is impos- 
sible not to admire his honesty 
and his courage. He dared to 
tell the unpleasant truths which 
he had discovered, and has 
stood in the pillory of the sen- 
timentalists ever since. But 
whatever he wrote was taught 
him by the study of history, 
and if he had a deep sympathy 
with the modified democracy 
that he knew, he declared that 
the only safe basis of a nation’s 
greatness was a nation in 
arms. 

Viscount Morley differs as 
widely from Machiavelli as he 
differs from Aristotle. His poli- 
tical philosophy begins and ends 
in giving the people what it 
wants, heedless of consequences, 
and in setting as low an inter- 
pretation upon the word 
“people” as policy suggests. 
It is not for him to guard the 
duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship from dishonour. In this 
Jacobin’s eyes no man who can 
walk should be debarred from 
the ballot-box, though in ex- 
change he would eagerly ab- 
solve all and sundry from the 
duty of defence. And he is 
the man who deems himself 
a fit associate for the shades 
of the two greatest exponents 
of political philosophy whom 
the world has ever seen! E 
eelo descendit Tyas. ceavrtov. 
What a pity it did not alight 
upon the head of Viscount 
Morley ! 
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“ONE DUTY, ONE 


In ‘The Observer’ of the 5th 
November, the usually well-in- 
formed Naval Correspondent of 
that paper wrote as follows :— 


“ The appointment of Mr Winston 
Churchill to the office of First Lord 
of the Admiralty has given rise toa 
crop of rumours, some of which are, 
of course, wild. Of these the most 
extravagant is that which asserts 
that Mr Haldane’s resignation of the 
post of Secretary of State for War 
is imminent, and that Mr Churchill 
will, on his retirement, assume the 
Parliamentary control both of the 
Navy and the Army. The task 
would be beyond the power of any 
man, and the suggestion need not be 
further discussed.” 


The rumour of Lord Haldane’s 
retirement from his present 
post is not new, and has gen- 
erally been coupled with the 
other rumour that Lord Lore- 
burn would retire from the 
office of Lord Chancellor and 
create a vacancy for Lord Hal- 
dane to fill. We have never 
attached much importance to 
this report. Although Lord 
Loreburn’s appointments to the 
magisterial bench have not 
been altogether satisfactory to 
the extreme Radicals and the 
Labour party, we could see no 
reason why he should retire, 
and it is contrary to traditional 
practice for the office of Lord 
Chancellor to be filled by one 
member of a party, while 
another member of the party, 
full of strength and _ vigour, 
holds the pension of an ex-Lord 
Chancellor. And we could see 
no reason why so active a 
statesman as Lord Haldane 
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COMBINED WORK.” 


should, for any cause other 
than the acceptance of the 
Lord Chancellorship, vacate an 
office which he has, on the 
whole, filled with ability and 
success, unless, indeed, it were 
that he sees the signs of decay 
in the Territorial force, the 
child of his creation, and that 
he might wish to get clear 
before the failure became too 
painfully evident. He has al- 
ready thrown out the hint that 
his scheme may some day be 
based upon compulsory service, 
but we can scarcely believe 
that Lord Haldane could, after 
the episode of his preface to 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s document 
written to order on that sub- 
ject, be willing to introduce 
compulsory service ; and when, 
in the course of another year, 
the Territorials, already more 
than 40,000 below Lord Hal- 
dane’s minimum number of 
safety, fall still lower, the 
Secretary of State, pledged 
opponent of the only method 
by which escape from an im- 
possible situation can be found, 
will be in an awkward fix. 

But the rumour that Mr 
Churchill will, when there is 
a vacancy at the War Office, 
assume the Parliamentary con- 
trol both of the Navy and the 
Army, is quite another story. 
‘The Observer’s ’ correspondent 
says that the task would be 
beyond the power of any man ; 
but surely he has forgotten Mr 
Winston Churchill’s record. Is 
there any task above or beyond 
Mr Churchill’s powers? Are 
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we not sure that, if he were 
asked, he would admit that he 
is as ready as Lord John Russell 
to “command the Channel 
Fleet, or perform the operation 
for stone”? There were many 
expressions of surprise when 
Mr Churchill resigned a Sec- 
retaryship of State for a post 
of lesser official dignity and 
smaller salary, but what if it 
was only “reculer pour mieux 
sauter”? What if the new 
post was to be only the step- 
ping-stone to a new Secretary- 
ship of State of higher im- 
portance, and at least as great 
both in salary and dignity ? 

And the rumour is of remark- 
able interest, because Mr Win- 
ston Churchill is the son of 
his father, and because, as his 
father’s biographer, he must 
be well aware that it was the 
deliberately matured opinion of 
Lord Randolph Churchill that 
the administration of the Army 
and Navy should be brought 
together under professional 
Ministers, with one “Secretary 
of State and Treasurer for the 
Sea and Land Forces of the 
Crown.” What more natural 
than that Mr Winston Churchill 
should aspire to materialise his 
father’s dream ! 

Much has happened since 
Lord Randolph publicly pro- 
claimed this profession of his 
faith, Old landmarks have 
disappeared; Secretaries of 
State and First Lords of the 
Admiralty have come and 
gone; the Boer War has taught 
us many lessons, of which some 
have and some have not borne 
fruit ; the War Office has been 
revolutionised ; but it and the 
Admiralty continue to revolve, 
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each in its own separate orbit ; 
and it may be worth while to 
look back to 1889, the year 
in which Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s memorandum saw 
the light. 

In the previous year a Royal 
Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the Civil and Pro- 
fessional Administration of the 
Naval and Military Depart- 
ments, and the relation of those 
Departments to each other and 
to the Treasury, and to report 
what changes in the existing 
system would tend to efficiency 
and economy in the Public 
Service. Lord Hartington, 
afterwards Duke of Devonshire, 
was the chairman; Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was a member, 
as were Mr W. H. Smith, who 
had held the offices of First 
Lord of the Admiralty and 
Secretary of State for War, 
and Mr Campbell-Bannerman, 
who had been Secretary of 
State for War. A banker and 
a shipowner, both men of great 
repute, an Indian administra- 
tor, a sailor and a soldier, com- 
pleted the list. Sir George 
Clarke was the secretary. 

Reporting in July 1889, the 
Commissioners said that 
whereas the two Departments 
were engaged in what is, or 
ought to be, “one duty and 
one combined work,” and must 
be and were absolutely depend- 
ent on each other, the first 
point which struck them was 
that little or no attempt had 
ever been made to establish 
settled and regular relations 
between them, or to secure 
that the establishments of one 
service should be determined 
with any reference to the re- 
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quirements of the other. They 
found that no combined plan of 
operations for the defence of 
the Empire in any given emerg- 
ency had ever been worked out 
or decided upon by the two 
Departments. They said: 
“There does not appear to 
us to exist sufficient provision 
for the consideration by either 
service of the wants of the 
other.” They spoke of the “ un- 
doubted evils” of this nature 
which had been brought under 
their notice, and of “this un- 
satisfactory and dangerous con- 
dition of affairs.” 

When it came to propos- 
ing remedies, Lord Randolph 
Churchill took a line of his own, 
and laid before the Commission 
@ memorandum which is ap- 
pended to their report as pre- 
sented to Parliament. Assum- 
ing that the Commission desired 
to find a system which would 
secure the maximum of efficiency 
reasonably te be expected from 
normal expenditure on the two 
services, which maximum, it 
was agreed by consent of all, 
had not been obtained, he 
pointed out that gentlemen 
are appointed to exercise 
supreme control over the Army 
and Navy who possess no ex- 
perience or knowledge of the 
military or naval service and 
profession ; that, after a tenure 
of office of a few months or a 
few years, they are succeeded 
by other gentlemen provided 
with a similar lack of experi- 
ence and knowledge, to whom 
are intrusted the duties of 
providing for the defensive and 
offensive power of an Empire 
whose possessions are scattered 
all over the world, and whose 
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subjects number over three 
hundred million souls. 

This system, he said, had, in 
spite of the untiring efforts of 
Governments and Parliaments, 
only succeeded in progressively 
increasing public dissatisfaction, 
and, simultaneously, burdens on 
the taxpayer, and he appealed 
for serious consideration of a 
radical change. He then asked 
these pertinent questions, “Can 
any practical amount of effici- 
ency of administration be ob- 
tained without professional 
training and knowledge? Can 
it be obtained without direct 
personal responsibility? Can 
direct personal responsibility 
be reasonably expected without 
professional control?” And he 
answered by a negative. 

Professional reputation, he 
said, is to a soldier or sailor 
everything, next to life itself, 
and the loss of it equals pro- 
fessional ruin, entailing pecuni- 
ary and social loss of a heavy 
character, To the ordinary 
politician under our politieal 
system administrative miscar- 
riage brings little or no evil 
consequence. His fate, if un- 
fortunate or unskilful, is, in the 
vast majority of cases, to be 
transferred to some other office, 
to a foreign embassy, to a 
colonial governorship, “or at 
the worst to the House ef 
Lords.” Neither pecuniary nor 
social loss necessarily or ordi- 
narily follows the unskilful and 
possibly disastrous adminstra- 
tion of our Army and Navy. 
And the professional soldiers 
or sailors who advise respec- 
tively the Secretary of State 
for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty escape all risk 
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of public censure, sheltered 
as they are by the fictitious 
responsibility of the civilian 
Minister. 

Then he pulverised the stock 
arguments in favour of adher- 
ence to the existing system— 
the control of Parliament, the 
interference of Parliament, the 
jealousy of Parliament. Per- 
sonally, he said, speaking with 
experience of the House of 
Commons, and after several 
years’ study of that House, he 
put aside such arguments. He 
was satisfied that, eliminating 
great party issues, the House 
of Commons is an assembly 
composed of business-like and 
reasonable individuals who, 
having to find certain funds 
for certain purposes, desire, in 
the main, that the pecuniary 
demands of Government should 
not be excessive, and that fair 
guarantees should be given for 
economical expenditure of the 
funds provided. 

And so he advocated that 
the administration of the Navy 
and Army should be intrusted 
respectively to members of 
those professions, that naval 
training, naval experience, and 
naval eminence should be the 
qualifications of our Minister 
of Marine, and similar military 
qualities for our Minister of 
the Army. He appealed to 
reason and common-sense, and 
affirmed that, in his opinion, 
as under his reform Parlia- 
ment could with little dif- 
ficulty do what now was im- 
possible to it, detect and 
punish the maladministration 
of an individual, Parliament 
would be satisfied. 

And so he proposed to 
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abolish the Secretary of State 
for War and the Board of 
Admiralty, and to create three 
new appointments. 

I, A Lord High Admiral of 
the Navy, an Admiral ap- 
pointed for five years or dur- 
ing pleasure, having, subject 
to the Government, supreme 
control over and _ responsibil- 
ity for naval administration ; 
naval training, naval experi- 
ence, and naval eminence being 
the qualifications for the office. 

II. A Captain-General of 
the Army, with similar mili- 
tary duties, responsibilities, 
and qualifications, 

III. A Secretary of State 
and Treasurer for the Sea and 
Land Forces of the Crown. 

The holders of the first two 
offices were to be created mem- 
bers of the House of Lords and 
Privy Counsellors, and were to 
be summoned to all Cabinet 
Councils when military and 
naval questions were under 
consideration, with, while those 
questions were being  con- 
sidered, an equal position with 
the other Cabinet Ministers. 
But in order to keep the ad- 
ministration of the Services 
free from party politics, they 
were to take no part in the 
discussion or decision of an 
questions other than those con- 
nected with naval and military 
affairs. 

The object of the third ap- 
pointment was to preserve and 
ensure the financial control of 
Parliament and the Govern- 
ment, and to supply the much- 
needed link between the two 
Services, so that one great 
object, Imperial defence, should 
be more completely attained. 
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This Minister would settle 
with the responsible heads of 
the Services the amount of 
annual expenditure to be sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, would 
be responsible for the audit of 
their accounts, and with pre- 
senting to and defending in 
Parliament their estimates and 
expenditure. He would also 
control and be responsible for 
the Ordnance Department 
common to both Services, and 
make the Army and Navy 
Contracts. 

The Lord High Admiral and 
the Captain-General would 
each have a Chief of the Staff, 
and a Financial Secretary with 
a seat in the House of Com- 
mons who would be charged 
with explaining and, if neces- 
sary, defending in that 
Assembly naval or military 
administration in detail. The 
professional Naval and Mili- 
tary Ministers might be dis- 
missed by a new Government 
coming into office, but such a 
dismissal would be a grave 
Ministerial action requiring 
defence and explanation in 
Parliament. 

He said that the relations 
between the Ministers for the 
Army and Navy and the Secre- 
tary of State would be those of 
perfect equality and constant 
communication. The former 
would bring to the latter the 
views of their respective pro- 
fessions in very authoritative 
form. The Secretary of State 
would bring to the heads of 
the Navy and Army the views 
of the Government and of the 
House of Commons on the 
political circumstances of the 
time. The three would ex- 


amine in concert the general 
requirements of Imperial de- 
fence — where the claims of 
Navy and Army might conflict 
the Secretary of State would 
probably be found an accept- 
able arbitrator. The Cabinet 
would be the court of final 
appeal. In case either or both 
of the professional Ministers 
should feel compelled to resign, 
Parliamentary discussion must 
ensue, and a Parliamentary 
decision be taken; and s0 
direct personal responsibility 
would be established, and the 
control of Parliament would be 
complete. 

Such was Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s proposal. The 
Royal Commissioners consid- 
ered it a bold attempt to in- 
troduce the principle of placing 
direct responsibility on those 
who are qualified by profes- 
sional training and experience 
to bear it, but they doubted if 
such result could be practically 
attained, They thought there 
would be a constant and in- 
evitable tendency in Parliament 
to hold the Secretary of State 
responsible as well for the 
administration of the Services 
as for the supplies which he 
would demand from Parlia- 
ment. They considered that 
his position would gradually 
become more powerful than 
intended by Lord Randolph’s 
proposal, and that it would 
ultimately approach elosely to 
that of a Minister of Defence. 
And they had already consid- 
ered and ruled out a proposal 
to bring both services together 
under such a Minister. They 
confined their recommendations 
to proposing changes in the 
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War Office and in the Admir- 
alty, and the creation of a 
Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet, which, as we all 
know, dragged on a languish- 
ing existence, until fifteen 
years later it was galvanised 
into life by the report of Lord 
Esher’s Committee on the War 
Office. Only one member of 
the Commission appended a dis- 
sent, not considering the pro- 
posals of the Commissioners an 
adequate remedy for the ‘ un- 
doubted evils” and “ danger- 
ous condition of affairs” which 
they admitted, and not con- 
vinced that both Departments 
could not be brought together 
under one Minister, responsible 
for a “combined plan of oper- 
ations for the Defence of the 
Empire,” and who should act 
as arbitrator between the two 
Departments, and being of 
opinion that the two Depart- 
ments would not unite for 
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“one duty and one combined 
work” unless they were, for 
that special purpose, controlled 
by one authority. 

As we have already said, 
much has happened since 1889. 
It may be, and we sincerely 
trust it is the case, that the 
Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet has been found able 
to do all that is necessary in 
bringing the Services into ¢o- 
operation for “one duty and 
one combined work.” Only 
one thing is certain, and that 
is, that while both Naval and 
Military Estimates have great- 
ly increased, there is a wide- 
spread feeling of doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the national 
defences by sea and land. At 
least we think we have shown 
that the idea attributed to Mr 
Winston Churchill of bringing 
both Services under one con- 
trol is not one which is un- 
worthy of discussion. 
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MR BALFOUR’S RESIGNATION. 


THE resignation of Mr Bal- 
four from the leadership of the 
Unionist Party, if not wholly 
unexpected, came as a shock 
to all patriotic Englishmen. 
It was hastened by no dissen- 
sions, it was impelled by no 
malign influence within the 
party. It was the sad and 
logical outcome of changed 
conditions. Mr Balfour boasts 
such a record of service as no 
other statesman in our annals 
may boast. [For five - and- 
twenty continuous years, either 
as Minister or Leader of the 
Opposition, he has devoted 
himself to the welfare of his 
country. He led his party 
for twenty years; for ten years 
he led the whole House, —a 
longer period of unbroken 
leadership than has fallen to 
the lot of any Minister since 
the death of William Pitt. 
Faithfully has he served his 
country; honourably has he 
earned the rest which he 
claims. Had the demagogues 
who to-day hold the reins of 
office not contrived a revolu- 
tion, he might once more have 
led us to victory. Now his 
retirement from the leadership 
is final and irreparable. He 
will not come back as Pitt 
came back when Addington 
failed, or as Mr Gladstone 
came back, after he had laid 
upon Lord Hartington the 
heavy burden of opposition. 
Happily he will remain to 
adorn and advise the House 
of Commons. The duty of 


command has passed to other 


hands, and there is none, 
save his immediate adver- 
saries, who will not regret 
the passage. 

As Mr Balfour said in the 
eloquent and affecting speech 
which he made to his con- 
stituents, the strain of leader- 
ship increases year by year. 
A Government which demands 
that the House should sit ten 
or eleven months out of twelve, 
the growing exactions of a 
democracy which insists upon 
seeing and hearing its repre- 
sentatives in its own conven- 
ticles, have rendered the craft 
of politics almost unbearable. 
In the future, relays of poli- 
ticians will be required to 
achieve what was once the work 
of one man. At any rate, we 
are not likely to be governed 
any longer by that wise and 
patriotic class which freely 
gave to the country the fruits 
of its training and experience 
in the arts of statesmanship. 
“You will more and more find 
it difficult,” Mr Balfour told 
the voters of the City of Lon- 
don, “to get at the same time 
men of adequate leisure, ade- 
quate position, prepared to 
undergo the great toils which 
inevitably attach now to poli- 
tical life.” We shall be forced 
to fall back upon the profes- 
sional politician, who studies 
the party machine far more 
profoundly than he studies the 
interests of the country, and 
whose ultimate supremacy is 
assured by Mr Asquith’s reck- 
less bribe of £400 a- year. 
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How should Mr _ Balfour, 
trained in another school, 
lace himself in competition 
with such men as these? 

The reason which Mr Balfour 
gave for his resignation is 
characteristic in its modesty 
and unselfishness. He cannot 
bear even the slightest sus- 
picion, which none would 
attach to him, of clinging te 
office. ‘I desire to leave the 
position of heavy responsibility 
which I have held,” he said, 
“before I can be suspected of 
suffering from the most insidi- 
ous of all diseases—the disease 
which comes upon those who, 
without losing their health or 
their intellect, nevertheless get 
somewhat petrified in the old 
courses which they have pur- 
sued, whose authority grows 
because they have been long in 
the public service . . . but who 
cannot deal with the great 
problems which in this chang- 
ing world are perpetually 
arising, with freshness and 
elasticity.” If no man knows 
when that moment has come, 
all men know that it has not 
come to Mr Balfour. Yet Mr 
Balfour sees clearly enough 
that if the Empire is to be 
saved, it can be saved only 
after a bitter conflict. He 
thinks it right that he should 
resign before that conflict is 
engaged. Next session we 
may be in the throes of a 
General Election. ‘“ And what 
chance has my unfortunate 
successor?” asks Mr Balfour, 
“if he has no time to get into 
his saddle ; if he is given no in- 
terval before the stress of fight 
comes on us; and if he is sud- 
denly left in the very crisis of 


our destinies to deal with a 
situation which he had never 
been able to survey or to con- 
template?” The question can 
receive but one answer, and it 
redounds vastly to Mr Bal- 
four’s credit that he should put 
it. He at any rate does not 
accept the comfortable doctrine 
of his opponents: after me the 
Deluge. 

Nor does he retire from the 
leadership when the fortunes 
of the party are beset by 
storms. He is not one to leave 
a sinking ship. He has fair 
hopes of a favouring breeze and 
& prosperous voyage. One of 
his reasons for choosing this 
moment for resignation is that 
he sees before Unionism a 
prospect of growing influence. 
“This Government,” said he, 
in a passage of eloquent truth, 
“have lived on electoral bribes 
for six years. They have been 
floating helplessly down the 
revolutionary stream, which 
they have not controlled or 
guided in any way, snatching 
now at one electoral advant- 
age and now at another elec- 
toral advantage. They have 
attacked the Crown, they have 
attacked the Second Chamber, 
they have bound the represent- 
ative Chamber hand and foot ; 
and, having finished their 
bribes, they are now lapsing 
inte the old Radical practice of 
destroying Churches, passing 
what they conceive to be judi- 
cious Reform Bills from the 
gerrymandering point of view, 
and generally comporting 
themselves as a Radical Party 
in difficulties does comport 
itself. I do not believe the 
country will stand it much 
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longer.” All students of politics 
will share Mr Balfour’s hope 
and belief, and when the hour 
of victory comes, as it assuredly 
will come, the due honours of 
the triumph will be paid to the 
valiant leader, whose sedulous 


_ energy and high courage have 


made it possible. 

Mr _ Balfour’s resignation 
marks a deep step in the de- 
cline of English politics. He 
belongs to the old and sane 
tradition of his craft. He has 
always taken the aristocratic 
view of public service —the 
view of Pitt and Castlereagh, 
of Melbourne and Palmerston, 
of Disraeli and Lord Salisbury. 
Trained in affairs by his great 
predecessor in the leadership 
of the Tory party, he has sacri- 
ficed none of the lofty ideals of 
the past. He has fought his 
opponents as though they were 
men, like himself, eager for the 
prosperity and advancement of 
England. This amenity of con- 
test is no longer possible, and 
it may be that Mr Balfour does 
not feel inclined to change the 
methods which have obtained 
throughout his long career. 
The Tory Party is faced to-day 
not by political opponents but 
by national enemies. Until 
Mr Gladstone discovered the 
supreme virtue of marble halls 
and noisy audiences, both par- 
ties were inspired by the same 
ambition—to respect the Crown 
and to preserve the Consti- 
tution. Messrs Asquith and 
Lloyd George have vastly im- 
proved upon Mr Gladstone’s 
example, and we are in the 
midst of a stealthily contrived 
revolution. All the conditions 
of public life are changed. The 


House of Lords has been sup. 
pressed, the House of Commons 
has been throttled, not for the 
sake of a principle, but for 
the sake of convenience. Mr 
Asquith has callously and cyn- 
ically upset the Constitution, 
in order that he may keep a 
bargain with Mr Redmond 
and give Home Rule to Ire- 
land, in open violation of 
pledges given and accepted in 
the past. 

Revolution may be met only 
by counter - revolution. The 
day is past for quiet argu- 
ment and disciplined debate, 
Mr Asquith, no doubt profit- 
ably to himself, has made them 
impossible. If the Empire is 
to be saved, it must be saved 
by methods corresponding in 
violence to the methods of the 
present Cabinet. No oppor- 
tunity must be lost of censure 
and attack. Now that the 
Second Chamber, which has 
stood between the country and 
the Coalition, has been stripped 
of its power, all the resources 
of obstruction must be em- 
ployed by the Unionist Party. 
The old restraints of Parlia- 
mentary life must be forgotten, 
and the Opposition must re- 
member that it is fighting not 
for the triumph of a policy, 
but for the very existence of 
the Empire. In other words, 
the time has come to part 
from the ancient ways, to 
ignore the ancient traditions 
of amenity; and doubtless 
Mr Balfour preferred to re- 
tire from the leadership be- 
fore he was forced to un- 
learn the lofty lessons of his 
craft. 

Mr Balfour is no longer 
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leader. Happily for us he still 
remains an honoured member 
of Parliament, with, we hope, 
many years of valuable service 
before him. If one chapter of 
his career is closed, another is 
opening, of equal distinction. 
Freed from the onerous duties 
of leadership, he will intervene 
with all his old authority in 
the debates of Parliament. If 
the House of Commons can still 
listen to the words of justice 
and reason, it may profit by 
his knowledge and experience, 
As amicus curiew, he may yet 
influence the House which once 
he led. And, outside the 
House, may he not speak for 
England with the voice of 
sanity and moderation? It is, 
therefore, not the time to sketch 
the great services which he 
has done to hiscountry. Some- 
thing may be said of the emi- 
nent gifts which he brought 
to that task of leadership 
which he has renounced. He 
was, in the first place, the most 
distinguished member of the 
House of Commons of his day 
and generation. It was at 
Westminster that he most 
clearly showed his supremacy. 
He treated the House with the 
loyalty and respect of one who 
had spent the larger part of 
his life within its precinets. 
He did his best to conceal, even 
from himself, the sorry truth 
that it had fallen into evil 
ways, and had forgotten the 
lessons of a salutary tradition. 
He understood its humours and 
swayed its passions as did 
no other statesman of his time. 
And the House responded easily 
to his lightest word, as though 
it were sensitive to his in- 


fluence. He alone among his 
contemporaries might claim 
the praise, given by Disraeli 
to Peel, that he played upon 
the House of Commons as 
upon an old fiddle. There, 
indeed, he was master. When, 
in 1906, he returned to West- 
minster the captain of a mis- 
erable minority, he dominated 
the Commons as Peel domi- 
nated them in 1833. He knew 
how both to comfort and chas- 
tise. If his support was inval- 
uable, none who ever smarted 
beneath the lash of his cen- 
sure is ever likely to forget it. 
His genius for analysis enabled 
him in an instant to see the 
weakness of his adversary’s 
case, and he demolished it, not 
by the invective of words, but 
by what is always far more 
deadly, the invective of dia- 
lectic. So long as he was 
Leader of the House he always 
maintained its discussions upon 
a high plane of thought. If he 
has studiously disdained the 
arts of rhetoric, he has insisted 
upon a clarity of thought 
which the democracy has never 
understood, and will never 
understand. The democracy 
likes crude colours and loud 
speeches. It deems time spent 
in defence, time wasted. If a 
man be slanderously attacked, 
the democracy prefers that 
he should let his reputation 
take care of itself and reply by 
a slander upon his opponent. 
Nothing is more distasteful to 
it than subtlety and precision. 
And if the democracy has mis- 
understood Mr Balfour, it is 
because he is both subtle and 
precise. If ashade be grey, he 
has always refused to admit 
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that it is either black or white, 
and thus he has given Radicals, 
who lack his intelligence, the 
chance of confusion and 
ridicule, In other words, he 
hag taken no account of the 
coarsened fibre of politics, and 
thus has sometimes proved 
too fine and too honest for 
his hearers. 

And this brings us to a 
weakness in his leadership,— 
weakness for a politician, for 
a statesman strength. He has 
resolutely refused to interfere 
with the organisation of his 
party. The machine, daily 
growing more powerful, creaked 
for him in vain. He was never 
without a dominating policy ; 
he was never without the ideas 
which are the material of states- 
manship. He did not care to 
test the feeling of the country; 
he did not like accommodating 
himself and his brain to the 
intrigues of the moment. Nor 
did his method of oratory com- 
mend itself to popular audi- 
ences, which respond most 
easily to catch-words, to class 
prejudice, to unmeaning insult. 
Those who listened with rap- 
ture to the mouthings of Mile- 
End, and saw in the orator of 
Limehouse a marvel of delicacy 
and tact, were not likely to 
appreciate the close reasoning 
and sober style of Mr Balfour. 
Under a democracy success in 
the country must always be a 
success of scandal, and scandal 
is abhorrent in Mr Balfour’s 
eyes. He took a higher view 
of his audiences than his op- 
ponents have taken, and he 
suffered, as a leader, for his 
optimism. It was not for him 
to sink to their level. He 


would, if possible, have taken 
them up to his, and no one 
who was fortunate enough to 
hear the speech which he 
delivered some years since at 
Bingley Hall will ever forget 
how firmly he held a crowd 
of 12,000, and how lucidly he 
explained to them the impera- 
tive claim of Tariff Reform. 
The speech was as close a piece 
of argument as we have ever 
heard, and not one link in 
the chain was missed by the 
people. 

But it was not in the arts 
of oratory that Mr Balfour 
showed the highest gifts of his 
leadership. It was in govern- 
ment and adminstration that 
he proved most clearly his 
superiority. He is the only 
Irish Secretary, within living 
memory, who did not leave 
his reputation behind him in 
Dublin crushed and _ broken. 
And he succeeded in Ireland 
because he had the courage 
to enforce the law, and the 
prudence to understand what 
measures of reform she needed. 
Those who have been rash 
enough to assert, as many have 
asserted, that Mr Balfour is 
not a constructive statesman, 
will do well to remember that 
Ireland’s present prosperity is 
due entirely to Mr Balfour’s 
policy of land-purchase. His 
task was no light one. Not 
only was he asked to solve a 
very difficult problem; it was 
his business to undo the infinite 
harm which Mr Gladstone had 
inflicted upon Ireland by timid 
and piecemeal legislation, by 
rash promises and by reckless 
rhetoric. 

Much as he has done for 
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Ireland, it is the problem of 
defence which has ever seemed 
of the highest importance to 
Mr Balfour. He has regarded 
the adequate protection of the 
country against foreign aggres- 
sion the first duty of states- 
manship. It is idle to put our 
house in order if we refuse 
to lock the front door. The 
most beneficent legislation that 
humanitarianism can desire is 
useless if the State be not im- 
pregnable. Should a foreign 
army invade our shores, it 
matters not a jot how many 
millions are in receipt of pen- 
sions. Upon this truth Mr 
Balfour has insisted a hundred 
times, and always with a 
passion of patriotism. Under 
his leadership the Committee 
of Imperial Defence became a 
body of the gravest authority. 
Upon its energy depended, and 
still depends, the security of 
the Empire, and it is fortunate 
for us that in these days of 
democracy it is not at the beck 
and call of the people. And 
the same spirit which estab- 
lished the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, animated Mr 
Balfour throughout the diffi- 
cult period of the South Afri- 
can War. Europe was fierce 
in antipathy, and the Radicals, 
led by Mr George, openly com- 
forted the enemy on platform 
and in print. Demagogues 
who had served the country in 
Parliament, and were destined 
to serve her again, did not 
hesitate to accept and circulate 
the basest falsehoods, invented 
to the dishonour of England. 
Yet Mr Balfour never wavered. 
He possessed the fine spirit of 
William Pitt. He, too, was a 
VOL. CXC.—NO. MCLIV. 


pilot who weathered the storm. 
He was never downcast nor 
disheartened. He refused to 
believe for a moment that 
England could suffer defeat, 
and, supported valiantly . by 
loyal colleagues, he conducted 
the most difficult war of 
modern times to a triumph- 
ant issue. 

There is always a pathos 
in saying Farewell, and the 
pathos is vastly increased 
when we say farewell to a 
Leader to whom we owe so 
deep a debt of gratitude as 
to Mr Balfour. As he said 
himself, a severance such as 
he announced must cause pain 
to all of us. Yet may we 
be of good heart; for not 
only does Mr Balfour remain 
in the House of Commons 
to give his counsel and en- 
couragement, but the Leader- 
ship has been placed in cap- 
able hands. The leadership 
will not be, as of yore, the 
leadership of autocracy. Like 
many another great man, Mr 
Balfour knew not how to 
depute to others the work 
which they might have done. 
The very weight of his au- 
thority restricted the range 
and power of his followers. 
The long acquaintance which 
he had enjoyed of public 
affairs, the ease with which 
he addressed and managed 
the House of Commons, made 
it almost impossible that he 
should leave to others the 
tasks which he might per- 
form himself, In future, no 
doubt, there will be a wider 
distribution of duties. Of 
those who serve under Mr 
Bonar Law, the new leader, 
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more will be expected, and 
they will give more. Nor 
need the Unionist Party be 
under the slightest fear that 
the work of opposition will 
not be conducted with en- 
ergy and thoroughness. The 
campaign which will open 
next session need give us 
no apprehension. With such 
a leader, aided by such lieu- 
tenants, it cannot fail of 
success. 

The auguries are good. The 
process by which Mr Bonar 
Law was chosen is of the 
best possible omen. It is 
often said that politics are 
an affair of egoism—a battle 
in which every man’s hand 
is against his neighbour. Of 
the Unionist Party this was 
never true, and it can be no 
more said. The self-sacrifice 
of Mr Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr Walter Long does 
them both the highest honour. 
Each of them had the strong- 
est possible claim upon the 
support of their colleagues. 
They have served the party 
long and with vigour. But 
rather than incur the slight- 
est charge of dissension, they 
willingly made way for Mr 
Bonar Law. Not merely does 
their action compel the fiercest 
cynic to take a more amiable 
view of politics. It disposes 
once and for always of the 
foolish legend, industriously 
circulated by the Radicals, 
that the Unionist Party is 
rent in twain. No better 
proof of unanimity could be 
found than that which was 
given at the Carlton Club; 
and Mr Bonar Law assumes 
his onerous position with the 


whole -hearted support of an 
undivided party. 

The new leader is, in the 
country at least, something of 
a dark horse. He is not fa- 
miliar to the gossips. Hitherto 
he has eluded the makers of 
caricatures, and he is all the 
better for the elusion. In the 
House of Commons his quali- 
ties in debate are well known 
and appreciated. He has all 
the courage of vigorous opin- 
ions. He will fight the battle 
of Tariff Reform with an 
energy which is above suspi- 
cion. He knows how to hit 
hard as well as where and how 
to direct his blows. Born in 
Canada, he has always cher- 
ished the liveliest interest in 
the Colonies, and his election 
to the party leadership comes 
as an opportune corollary to 
Canada’s rejection of recipro- 
city. He will champion the 
causes which he has at heart 
without taking or giving 
quarter, and the mouthpieces 
of the Government are already 
deploring what they call his 
“lack of urbanity.” Never 
have we seen a better example 
than this of the devil reproving 
sin. The supporters of the 
demagogues who have preached 
a@ raucous crusade of class- 
hatred, who have conducted 
the three last general elections 
as campaigns of insult, de- 
mand “urbanity ” of their op- 
ponents! Have they lost all 
sense of humour and fitness? 
Their mere demand is the 
herald of their fear, and we 
hope that their fear will be 
justified. Urbanity is not the 
quality which at this moment 
we demand of the leader of the 
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Opposition, The makers of 
revolution have no right to 
expect urbanity. The pinch- 
beck Robespierres who now 
pretend to govern us, and have 
never refrained their tongues 
from invective, are not the men 
to plead for the forbearance of 
others. Reason is useless in a 
gagged and guillotined House 
of Commons. The _ gentle 
whisper of subtiety is unheard 
amid the racket of the hus- 
tings. The time has come for 
plain speech and a simple 
policy; and because we are 
sure that Mr Bonar Law and 
his colleagues will not spare 
the sensibilities of those who, 
having destroyed the Constitu- 
tion and prepared the disrup- 
tion of the Empire, now pite- 
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ously ask urbanity of their 
opponents, we look forward to 
his leadership with a serene 
confidence. ‘At all events,” 
as Mr Balfour said in his 
eloquent peroration, ‘“ while 
men grow old, and men 
pass, those who have given 
service must feel when the 
time of their service comes 
to an end that behind all 
these individual considerations 
there are great and permanent 
causes which do not decay 
with human weakness or per- 
ish with human life.” So it is 
that, though we have changed 
leaders, our cause remains un- 
changed, as well worth fight- 
ing for as ever, and still 
intrusted to brave and able 
hands. 
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NEW BOOKS BULLETIN 


A record of new and important books. 





Touring in 1600. By E. S. Bates 


A book of rare and unusual interest that opens up a wholly new field to the 
modern reader. A thoroughly readable book that pictures the daily life of 
a long-gone time in modern language. The author describes the difficulties 
of travel at the beginning of the seventeenth century in a series of graphic 
word-pictures and gives an entirely new idea to the life of that epoch. He 
has his field largely to himself, and fills it in the most entertaining manner 
possible. Numerous illustrations from contemporary sources add greatly to 
the lively interest of the volume. It is a book to be cordially commended. 

Price $3.00 net; carriage extra Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


Modern Railroad. By Edward Hungerford 


A book that aims to bring to the great lay mind some slight idea of the 
intricacy and the involved detail of modern railroad operations. It is not 
concerned with railroad finance or politics, the quarrels between the rail- 
roads, the governmental commissions or the shippers; but a host of other 
notable matters are discussed in these pages in an eminently readable way. 
Of many of the topics here treated the average reader and the average 
traveller has no information. This Mr. Hungerford supplies, supplementing 
his text with reproductions of many photographs. A welcome book on one 
of the great forces of the day. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Common People of Ancient Rome. 
By Frank Frost Abbott 


The author takes one back into the Rome of the Republic and the early 
Empire. But it is the Rome of every day, and his Romans are as human 
to read about as modern Englishmen—not grim ghosts stalking about in 
white, sheet-like togas. Professor Abbott discusses specifically the political, 
economic, social, and literary and linguistic phases of Roman life, but in 
such a way as to avoid the very semblance of pedantry, and to embrace all 
the human aspects of that Jife. 

Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 Charles Scribners’ Sons 


From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam. 
By A. V. W. Jackson 


A notable book of travel by a trained and scholarly observer on the route 
from Constantinople along the shores of the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
across northern Persia and into Russian Asia. Prof. Jackson did not go in 
search of adventure, but to see and observe, and this delightful record of 
travel will appeal to many readers. He has visited much of the districts 
described two or three times, and is, therefore, admirably equipped to pro- 
duce a trustworthy description of the regions visited. The book is sump- 
tuously illustrated with photographs and has been given a handsome dress 
by the publishers. 


Price $3.50 net; carriage extra The Macmillan Co. 


Story of French Painting. By Charles H. Caffin 


A story of the French Revolution. “Of the many novels written around the 
French Revolution, Mary Openshaw’s ‘The Loser Pays’ stands out with 
prominence, having qualities of vividness and dramatic intensity that do 
justice to the time and make it live again."—Chicago Post. A rare novel— 
entertaining and worth while. 

Price $1.20 net; carriage extra The Century Co. 


























A record of new and important books. 





The Women of the Caesars. By Guglielmo Ferrero 


A scholarly presentation of the most dramatic period in Roman his- 
tory. The conditions of woman’s place and of marriage among the 
Romans are presented fully; and there are vivid pictures of the men 
and women who helped make Roman history, for good and ill. No 
other work covers just this ground, and the volume has, in unusual 
degree, value for the student and interest for the reader with only 
slight knowledge of Roman history. Superbly illustrated. 

Price, $2.00 net; postage, 18 cents. The Century Co. 


Myths and Legends of Alaska. By Katharine B. Judson ( 


Miss Judson entered another new field of folk-lore when she took up 
Alaska and the result is a book of as great interest and value as her 
“Northwest.” The text is supplemented with a profusion of beautiful 
and rare photographs besides sketches furnished by the U. S. Bureau 
of Ethnology. Authentic and told with a simple directness of style, 
these myths and legends easily captivate the general reader, and are 
of great interest to all students of folk-lore. With over sixty full-page 
illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 net; carriage, extra. A. C. McClurg & Co. ; 








The Greatest Street in the World. _By Stephen Jenkins 


The story of Broadway, old and new, from the Bowling Green to 
Albany. When all its phases are taken in the aggregate, Broadway 
holds a position among the great avenues of the world that is unique 
and pre-eminent. In this volume the author has presented the whole 
history of Broadway; its historical associations from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the present; its theatres and the actors that made them 

famous; its literary incidents and personalities; and all the other / 
varied activities that have contributed to the fame of this great high- ‘_ 
way. Copiously illustrated. 

Price, $3.50; cariiage, extra. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Log of the “Easy Way.” By John L. Mathews 


The narrative of a honeymoon spent on the Mississippi River. A de- 
lightful record of quiet adventure and pleasant scenes told in a charm- 
ing way. With numerous illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. Small, Maynard & Co. A 


The Young Timber-Cruisers. By Hugh Pendexter 


A book for boys. One of the two young heroes discovers the ancient 
record of a land-grant in the shape of a device cut deep into the trunk 
of an old beech tree. Time and again the men have sought after it 
only to pass by the tree and fail to notice that the newer bark has 
almost filled the depths of the device. It is said that in the office of a 


great paper company there exists a large piece of bark showing just 

such a device as Stanley Malcolm finds deep in the Maine woods in T 
“The Young Timber-Cruisers.” ° 

Price, $1.20; postage, 12 cents. Small, Maynard & Co. 


The Incorrigible Dukane. By George C. Shedd 


A rattling story of life and adventure in the far west, centering around 
the building of a great dim. The story has a certain timeliness in 
view of recent disasters, but is well worth reading for its own sake. 

Price, $1.25; postage, 12 cents. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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The Quakers in the American Colonies. By Rufus M. Jones 


This volume is an attempt to study historically and critically the religious 
movement inaugurated in the New World by the Quakers, a movement 
important both for the history of the development of religion and for the 
history of the American Colonies, and to present it not only in its external 
setting, but also in the light of its inner meaning. It is a thoroughly modern 
work on a most important subject. The author brings wide learning and 
great knowledge to his task and has written a book that must remain the 
standard of its subject for a long time to come. The chapters on Pennsyl- 
vania have been prepared by President Isaac Sharpless, and those on New 
Jersey by Mrs. Gummere. 

Price, $3.50 net; carriage extra The Macmillan Company 


Gettysburg. . By R. K. Beecham 


This brief but ample volume is very clearly one of the best short accounts 
of the Battle of Gettysburg that has yet been written. The author fought 
on the Union side in the famous “Iron Brigade,” and has spent many 
years in preparing his account of the fight. He has marked descriptive 
powers, and tells his story plainly and forcefully. The book is richly illus- 
trated with photographs of persons and places. 

Price, $1.75, net; carriage extra A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The Classic Point of View. By Kenyon Cox 


Mr. Cox is undoubtedly one of the most authoritative of American art 
critics. He writes delightfully, is himself well known as a painter, and 
has devoted his life to the study and teaching of his art. His personal 
views, faith and ideals are expounded at length in this fascinating volume, 
which is one of the most noteworthy of recent contributions to the literature 
of art criticism. It is a book of the first importance in every way. 

Price, $1.50, net; carriage extra Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Art in France. By Louis Hourticg 


This remarkable book undertakes, for the first time, to present the whole 
history of French art in which any show of co-operation has been made. 
Notwithstanding the immensity of the subject, the author has produced an 
interesting and serviceable volume, in which full justice is done to his 
theme. The illustrations are exceedingly numerous, amounting to nearly 
1000, and, while small in size, are clear and ample for their purpose. 

Price, $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.65 Charles Scribner’s Sons 


A Short History of the Roman Republic. By W. E. Heitland 


This is by no means a mere abridgement of the author’s larger work 
on this subject, but is a wholly new book, entirely rewritten. Mr. Heitland 
has already achieved a reputation as an authority on this phase of Roman 
history, and this more condensed version of his history will undoubtedly 
reach many new readers. The illustrations include numerous maps and a 
number of beautiful reproductions of coins. 


Price, $2.00, net; carriage extra G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


The Pianoforte and its Music. By Henry Edward Krehbiel 


Mr. Krehbiel, who is one of the most sympathetic of American critics of 
music, has in this book undertaken a study of the origin and development 
of the pianoforte, the music composed for it, and the performers’ who 
have brought that music home to the understanding of the people. Within 
this wide field there is much to be said, and Mr. Krehbiel says it in an 
engaging and authoritative manner. His book merits wide reading among 


music lovers. 


Price, $1.25, net; carriage extra Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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VOSE PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qual- 
ities of the VOSE Viano are ouly explained by the ex- 
clusive patented features, the high grade material 
and superb workmanship that enter into their con- 
struction The VOSE is an ideal piano for the home, 
Over 65,000 sold. 1) liv) red in your home free of 
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THE BOY 


SCOUT MOVEMENT 


The Boy Scout movement is one the most 
remarkable of recent English developments. 
It has already reached the proportions of a 


national movement. 


It makes for good and 
betterment in every way. 


It has not only 


aroused the keenest interest but it has raised 
the highest hopes as to its ultimate general 


good. 


Two notable articles on this important subject: 


The Boy Scout Movement. 


By W. Cecil Price 


Educational Possibilities of the Boy Scouts’ Training 
By Lt. Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.V.V.O. 


Both in the 
careful reading. 


Nineteenth Century and After. 


And both will repay 


Price, the two numbers, postpaid, 80 < cents 
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California 





California Hospital, Los Angeles 
Schoo! for Nurses The most noted private 


: hospital in a noted resi- 
dencecity. — 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, Eye and Ear Departments. 
Beautiful tropical gardens. Booklets free. 1414 South 
Hope St., Los Angeles. 
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BRENAU COLLEGE 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


High grade college courses and special two- 
year course. Unusual advantages in Music, 
Oratory and Art. 380 students representing 
twenty-eight states. Faculty of forty special- 
ists. Elegant buildings and equipment. Moder- 
ate rates. Write for catalogue. Box No. 600, 
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; Essex Falls, 
Kingsley School for Boys f<*, £2! 
In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Prepares 
tor all colleges and scientific schools. Individual atten- 
tion in small classes. Gymnasium and extensive grounds 
for athletics and sports. For catalogue, address 


J.R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 75. 
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Saint Mary’s School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 


PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the charge of the Sisters of Sain Mary 


New buildings ready in the fall. ' 
For catalogue address, The Sister Superior. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Thorough preparation of boys for college or 
Number limited. Strongly indorsed by eminent edu- 
cators. Ideal surroundings amongst the hills of West- 
chester County. REV. WM. L. EVANS, M.A. 
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HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D., President 


Distinguished for High Standards 
in Scholarship 


Ninety-fourth year opens September 19, 1912 
Address, Prof. M.S. Read, Secy. of the College 
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Oregon 


University of Oregon— Eugene 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Engineering School of Law 
School of Education School of Music 


For Catalog, Address THE REGISTRAR 


Obio 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Thoroughly Equipped Art School 
Winter and Summer Terms 


J. H. GEST, Director CINCINNATI 
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Pennsylvania 


University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 
The College, Towne Scientific School, Grad- 
uate School, Department of Law, Medical 
School, Dental School, Department of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy. 


The Meadville Theological School 
(Founded, 1844] 


Prepares for Modern Ministry 
No Doctrine Tests 


For Information and Catalogue, address 
President F. C. Southworth, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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Salvatore di Giacomo: the Poet of Naples. By Mrs. Arthur Harter 
Fortnightly Review 


Nyanyse: a Zulu Play. By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Nineteenth Century 


Biography 


Wagner and his Autobiography. By Emest Newman. Fortnightly Review 
When the Rani lifts her Veil in London. By Saint Nihal Singh. 
Nineteenth Century 
Senora Santa Anna’s Misadventure ; a. Mexican Reminisence. 
By the Baroness de Malortie. Nineteenth Century 
The Waning of Rachel’s Star. By Francis Gnbble. Fortnightly Review 
Abbas Effendi: his personality, work and followers. 
By’E. S. Stevens. — Fortnightly Review 
The Late King of the Belgians. By Xavier Paoli. Contemporary Review 
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The Berlitz School of Languages 


NEW YORK, Madison Square (1122 Broadway) 
Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Avenue Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston Street 


Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Orange, Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Constantinople, Brussels, Geneva, 
Havana, Buenos Aires, Rosario, Montevideo, Cairo, Algiers, Christiania, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Etc. 
Over 350 Branches in the Leading Cities of the World 


Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their lessons to any other Berlitz School 


Superior Native Teachers 


Students from the first lesson hear and speak only the foreign language and thus soon begin to think in the same. 


Trial Lesson Free 


Lessons Privately and in Classes, Day and Evenings, at Sehool or Residence 


Recent Awards 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Gold Medals; Lille Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; Zurich Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904, Grand Prize; Liége Exposition, 1905, Grand Prize; 
Londen Exposition, 1908; Grand Prize. 


For Self Instruction and Schools without Berlitz Teachers the following books are highly recommended : 
French with or w ithout Master, 2 vols. each, . $1.00 | Smattering of Spanish . . . .. . « - 90.70 


German * - Ist vol. $1.00, 2 vol. or French Comedies, each. . . . . - - « OD 
Spanish ‘ as sss 2vols.,each . $1.00 French Novelettes,each .... . . . 90.15 


M. D. BERLITZ, 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


INCORPORATED 1892 


HE New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the purpose of 
affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a livelihood by 
the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts and crafts. 

No fixed period for the course of instruction is established. Each pupil is allowed to 
proceed as rapidly as she masters the successive steps in the course of instruction, and she is 
allowed to pass from the Elementary Department to that of the Applied Design whenever her 
attainments justify the promotion. 

The ability and industry of each pupil thus largely determines her rate of pregress and 
the length of time during which she will be obliged to remain in the School, but the Ele- 
mentary Department is intended to cover a year and a half for those students who have had 
no previous instruction in drawing. 

No examination is required for entrance into the Elementary Course. Students are at 
liberty to choose which of the Advanced Departments to enter after passing the required 
examinations. 


160-162 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CORNER OF THIRTIETH STREET 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 
A PRIMER | 


A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. "The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


“Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.”—The Athenaeum (London).—“The best and 
most concise story of the origin, pregress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa.).—“We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.”— The Sun (New York).—“ Remarkably valuable.”—Pus- 
lic Ledger (Philadelphia).—“ It would be difficult to find its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference work.”-—Post (Boston).—‘“ Un- 
usually comprehensive.”—North American (Philadelphia) .—“ Re- 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
of information to be found in no other single volume.”— Tran- 
script (Boston).—“ The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and _history.”—Pittsburg Gazette—“Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”—Philadelphia Iuquirer—“ A handy 
book of reference.”—The Nation (New York).—“ It covers a 
much broader field than many larger histories.”—Wilkes- 
Barre Record. —‘* Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
' for practical general use.’’— Boos News (Philadelphia).—Governor 
Pennypacker says :—‘‘ You have done good work: I congratulate 
you upon its success.” 


164 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOPS, $3.00 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
249 West Thirteenth Street N ew York 
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